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IN TURN. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 





WITH song she lulled them on her happy 
breast ; 

Then silent bent above their curtained rest 

In fond forecasting thought till, as she 
guessed, 

Beneath their lids the dreamland dawn was 
creeping ; 

Then left them softly sleeping. 


Time stole her cradle-children all—yet now, 
In turn, they tenderly above her bow; 
They close her blessed eyes and kiss her 
brow; 
They bear her to her rest, they linger weep- 
ing, 
Then leave her strangely sleeping. 
GENEVA, O, 
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CHALUZ CASTLE. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 





‘THERE sped, at hint of treasure 
Dug from the garden-mold, 
Word tothe dougbty vassal: 
‘Thy sovereign claims the gold !”’ 
‘* Nay, Richard! come and wrestit,” 
Said Vidomar the bold. 


Uprose the Lion-hearted, 
He locked his armor on ; 

And over seas that morrow, 
Around his gonfalon 

The crash and hiss of battle 
Blazed up, and mocked the sun. 


King Richard led his bowmen 
By Chaluz dark and high ; 

Like rain and rack they followed 
His flashing storm-blue eye: 

Forth peered Bertrand de Gourdon 
From the turret-stair thereby. 


Thro’ morris-pikes and halberds 
The king rode out and in, 

His horse in gaudy trappings, 
His sabre drawn and thin: 

Down knelt Bertrand de Gourdon, 
His strong bow at his chin. 


Oh shrill that arrow quivered ! 
And fierce and awful broke 

Acclaim in billowy thunder 
From all the foreign folk, 

At mighty Richard fallen 
Beneath a foreign oak ! 


Then leaped his English barons 
Converging from afar, 

And loosed the flood of slaughter 
To the gates of Vidomar, 

And bound Bertrand de Gourdon 
As clouds enmesh a star. 


They brought the bright-cheeked archer 
Who scoffed not, neither feared, 

To the tent ringed in with faces 
That menaced in their beards; 

But the king’s face lay before him, 
In the lamplight hemisphered. 


The king’s self, stern and pallid, 
Gazed on the lad that day, 

And, as if dreams were on him, 
Besought him gently: ‘Say, 

Bertrand de Gourdon! wherefore 
Thou tak’st my life away ?” 


“To venge my martyr ‘ather, 
My foster-brethren three ; 

Tn the name of thy dead foemen 
This thing I did to thee!’’ 

And Richard perished, sighing, 
“Forgive him. Set him free.”’ 








By seneschals betrayed ! 

While yet upon his lashes 
The holy tear delayed, 

They bound Bertrand de Gourdon, 
They slew him in the glade. 


Alas, for noble spirits 
Whom fates perverse befall! 
Whence David in his beauty 
Gave healing unto Saul, 
The. jeering wind beats ever 
On Chaluz castle vall. 
AUBURNDALE, MABS. 
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DOUBT. 
BY THE REV. PAUL VAN DYKE. 


SISTER of faith, that, sable stoled and black, 
Walkest erect upon the drifting rack 

Of creeds outworn and faiths grown weak, 
Thy voice from out the darkness like a ris- 








ing wind 
Comes crying: ‘‘ Leave the light and seek 
if ye would find ; 


For none may find unless they seek.” 


But if we leave the truth we dimly see 
And seek for clearer light; what if, while 
we 
For shadowy truth in darkness look, 
With sudden stroke and swift Death comes? 
Ah me! What then 
If the Recording Angel take his dreadful pen 
And strike our names from out The 
Book? 


Thy voice, like that of God, rings in my ear, 
And I must follow though I know not 
where, 
Although with bitter tears I weep. 
The light I’ve lost long since and long to see 
again, 
Though’ reason shrinks and staggers, and 
to think is pain, 
I follow still through darkness deep. 


“Faith anid unfaith can ne’er be equal 
powers.” 
How can we keep the faith that should be 
ours 
Yet give to God-sent Doubt her place? 
Seek still: yet trust. The dark that’s past 
will sometime own, 
Was but the shadow of Jehovah’s awful 
throne; 
That hid from us his loving face. 
GENEVA, N. Y. 
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THE MODEL ROMAN CATHOLICS. 
BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE. 





THE utter ignorance which prevails in 
our Country on those Roman questions 
which are now forcing themselves upon 
public attention, leads me to think that 
the matter I present to readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT, to-day, may not be without 
its interest. Intelligent, as they proverb- 
ialiy are, they share the general ideas of 
the popular press, that the ‘* Roman Cath- 
olic Church is the ‘Catholic Church” of 
History, and of the Creeds; that she is sem- 
per eadem; that she is universally known 
as ‘‘the Catholic Church”; that the ‘‘ Zpis- 
copal Church,” with its local name, for- 
feits its claim to Catholicity; and that the 
Roman system is one and the same every- 
where. Pardon me for repeating here 
some words I have just addressed to my 
Diocesan Council, showing how many 
forms the Protean religion of Trent en- 
ables itself to assume. Thus, it is known 
in different parts of the world, and even 
at the Court of Rome itself, by a great va- 
riety of names. The name “Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church” is that which 
the Ultramontanes always insist upon; 
but even about this there is a stubborn dis- 
putation between the Gallicans and the Ul- 





tramontanes, the latter always asserting 
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in themselves the formula “the Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church,” while the former 
insist upon inserting a conjunction,sothatit 
reads in all French law and documents 
“the Catholic Apostolic and Roman 
Church.” This little word is the hinge of 
the great truth, that Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Churches exist which are not ‘Ro- 
man.” Hence it is odious at the Court of 
Rome. But further, the Roman Catholics 
of the East call themselves ‘‘Uniat Arme- 
nians,” ‘‘Uniat Greeks,” and the like. 
They are even known as “‘Melchites” in 
Syria, while on the Libanus they call them- 
selves ‘‘Maronites” after one ‘‘Maro,” said 
to be as much a heretic as Luther himself. 
The ‘Pontifical Annual” recognizes a 
“Bishop of the Melchites,” a ‘Bishop of 
the Maronites,” etc., in divers places, all 
as Roman Catholics. 

My present object, however, is to re- 
mind my readers of the curious phase re- 
cently developed in the ‘* Roman Catholic 
Church ” of this country, by the arrival 
among them of a flourishing colony of 
‘“‘Uniats of the Greek rite, who have 
settled in Shenandoah, Schuylkill, Co., 
Pennsylvania, under their respectable 
pastor, the Rev. John Wolonski. They are 
‘* Ruthenians ” or Greeks of ‘‘ Little Rus- 
sia,” and a copy of Mr. Wolonski’s news- 
paper now lies before me, published in 
Shenandoah, and bearing this announce- 
ment: ‘* The only paper published in 
America with Russian letters (imported 
by the publisher) and the only paper 
which can reach the Ruthens from Gali- 
cia, Austria and Hungary.” The editor 
and manager is ‘* W. Siemeenlwich, 
Printing-office, P. O. Box 104, Shenando- 
ah, Pa.,” and it would be worth while to 
procure a copy for its interesting char- 
acter as a specimen of a novelty—another 
novelty, in the varieties of our American 
civilization. 

Of these ‘‘ Ruthenians” we find some 
notice in Mr. Baird’s interesting work on 
‘The Races of the Old World,” under Lit- 
tle Russia (p. 339,) and Lithuania (p. 114), 
though, I think, he omits their 
name. In Wortabet’s work ‘“ Religions 
of the East.” what is said of the Maro- 
nites may be referred to (p. 1138,) as illus- 
trating the process by which all the 
‘“‘Uniats” of the East are reduced to 
‘‘ Roman Catholics,” without losing their 
peculiarities altogether. Similar propo- 
sals were made to the Reformed ‘‘ Church 
of England” by Pope Paul the Fifth, with 
an offer to recognize the Prayer Book, as 
it is—with the almost single condition of 
recognizing the Papacy. Benedict XIV 
admitted the Maronites, on similar condi- 
tions, tohis Communion,in1741,and Wort- 
abet justly remarks that in the bull, ‘‘ one is 
struck with the lofty pretension, ‘speaking 
great things,’ on the one hand, and the 
abject submission and servility, on the 
other,” of the Roman Court. So it comes 
to pass that even the Popes recognize a 
married Clergy, and Greek rites, and the 
service in vulgar tongues, as quite con- 
sistent with the unity of their Communion. 
Why then, do the bolder spirits in Amer- 
ica, who are attached to the Papacy, but 
who also wish to be Americans, fail to 
see their opportunity. If Dr. Mc- 
Glynn would Jeave his land theories 
to laymen, and devote his great 
abilities and energies to exacting of 
the Roman Court, in behalf of Roman 
Catholics here, what the Pope concedes to 
them in Lithuania, he would make a 














entirely consistent with his professions as 
a priest. He would emancipate hundreds 
of his brethren, and would entitle himself 
to the everlasting gratitude of those who, 
like him, adhere to the Papacy, but are 
equally determined to be true Americans, 
He would soon find, as did the Maronites, 
that the Court of Rome with all its ‘“‘great 
swelling words” will exhibit only ‘abject 
submission and servility,” when once 
boldly confronted by those who know 
their rights and how to maintain them. 
Among those rights he ought to know 
that with our Anglo-Saxon forefathers it 
was a sacred principle that not even eccle- 
siasties should be summoned out of their 
own country to answer for alleged of- 
fenses, even those strictly religious and 
not political. And all Americans ought 
to know that, in order to make the Court 
of Rome omnipotent among its subjects 
here, the whole body of Americans, who 
profess the Trent Faith, as well laity as 
ecclesiastics, are denied the position of a 
National Church, having rights under the 
Canon law, and are held as mere mis- 
sions under the untempered despotism of 
a foreign principality, administered in 
the case of the parish priests with a de- 
gree of severity and cruelty which they 
keenly feel but dare not resent. 

Well, to return to our ‘‘ Ruthenians,” in 
America, their existence seems to have 
become known to tli@ir fellow-citizens 
only very recently, in consequence of an 
incident which will strike my readers as 
curious indeed. A minister in Harrisburg 
seems to have mentioned the fact that 
there was such a person as Mr. Wolonski 
and that he was lately treated very rudely 
by the authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Philadelphia; not at all in ac- 
cordance with the terms of ‘ Unity” ac- 
corded to them by Pope Benedict XIV. 
The existence of such a priesthood in the 
Roman Communion was doubted by a 
Harrisburg editor, who wrote for infor- 
mation. This brought out a “special 
dispatch” to the Philadelphia Press, and 
its readers were favored, on the 28th of 
May last, with a very interesting account 
of Mr. Wolonskiand his wife. Her portrait 
and his, and a picture of their church in 
Shenandoah, adorn the spirited article in 
the Press. It rehearses some of the facts 
and correctly states that these ‘‘ Uniats” 
are permitted to marry, to celebrate the 
Holy Eucharist in both kinds and in their 
own language. We Anglicans regard 
them as having revolted from Orthodoxy 
and Catholicity, for they naturally belong 
to the National Church of Russia, of 
which they retain so many excellent 
features; but, be all that as it may. they 
deserve our sincere respect. Some of my 
New England brethren may remember 
the Rev. M. B. Czechowski who was wel 
known in Boston’ in 1862, when his (‘In 
structive Developments,” etc.) persona 
adventures were published under the edi- 
torship of somebody who signs himself 
J. F.C., and who quotes the favorable 
opinion of the Rev. W. H. Lord, son of the 
then president of Dartmouth, I suppose, 
Czechowski fell in with one of these 
‘‘Uniats” in his remarkable journey on 
the Hungarian frontier. His brother 
priest gave him a hearty welcome and he 
thus expresses himself: ‘‘ He was mar- 
ried, and his wife very sick at the time. 
Here, by invitation, I tarned three days, 
and was surprised to find a Roman Cath- 
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olic priest thus enjoying the public mat- 
rimonial relation. Expressing my sur- 
prise, he set about enlightening me, by di- 
recting my attention to the following 
facts.” Then came very interesting de- 
tails, with the substance of which my 
readers are acquainted, and then he adds: 
‘*My kind entertainer seemed very anx- 
ious for the life of his wife, evincing a 
strong affection for her, and knowing her 
to be the only companion he could ever 
possess. I found, upon visiting among his 
people, that he was held in very high 
esteem and no scandal attached to his 
name. This testimony I can bear in re- 
gard toall the priesthood of this class, 
with whom I became acquainted.” Alas! 
this is very far from being the testimony 
that is universally borne as to the 
other class (such as the late omnipotent 
Cardinal Antonelli, the bosom friend and 
prime minister of Pius IX), with which 
we are more familiar. There lies, at my 
hand, while I write, an Italian pamphlet, 
published in Rome, detailing a scandal 
that I am glad to say has not been repub- 
lished in Philadelphia; but it forcibly illus- 
trates what may be the morals of that 
other class, who shut the door in the face 
of Mr. Wolonski because, in acc »rdance 
with a Papal bull, he was an honest priest 
with a wife—like St. Peter himself. 

Observe the surprise and the ignorance 
of historic facts of which Mr. Czechowski 
accuses himself. Thousands of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can” Roman Catholics, including their 
priests, are equally ignorant. They are 
not permitted to inform, themselves; and 
one of their dignitaries recently preached 
a sermon to show that no true priesthood 
can exist in connection with the estate of 
matrimony. He meant to strike the 
Church of England; but he only smote in 
the face Benedict XIV, the greatest di- 
vine for centuries enrolled among pon- 
tiffs. Czechowski afterward experienced 
the tender hospitalities of another mar- 
ried priest, while suffering from a com- 
plicaticn of maladies. Note, how the 
‘‘Uniats” keep their part of the bargain 
with the Latins, and now observe how 
‘* American” Latins repay itand how they 
recognize their obligations, in a reverse of 
circumstances. 

I gather from th®’ Press that Father 
Wolonski belonged to the jurisdiction of 
Archbishop Sembratowicz, of Lemberg, 
set down in the ‘‘ Series Episcoporum ” of 
Games, as deceased in 1879,or perhaps only 
translated to another diocese, for the ab- 
breviations are ambiguous. However, thus 
it came about that America has anything 
todo with him. A colony of these Lithu- 
arians had settled in Pennsylvania, and 
Wolonski was sent out to look after them, 
but was admonished of his independence 
of the local ecclesiastics of the Latin rite. 
He came among this people several years 
ago and they have prospered in his care. 
He has learned our language but officiates 
and preaches in the Slavonic tongue of 
which his newspaper is a specimen. He 
has built a church, at a cost of $12,000, 
and has 2,000 parishioners. He is about 
thirty years old, and his wife is a well- 
looking and respectable Christian woman, 
But (I now quote the Press), ‘‘ when he 
arrived in Philadelphia, he called at the 
Cathedral, then in charge of Vicar-Gen- 
eral Walsh, with whom he had an inter- 
view. This interview was abruptly broken 
off, however, by Father Walsh when he 
learned that his priestly visitor was a mar- 
ried man and had his wife with him. 
Father Wolonski did not quite understand 
why his interview was cut so short, and 
believing that some mistake was made, he 
sought out the Austrian Consul,from whom 
he obtained a letter of introduction, but 
when he returned to the Cathedral he was 
refused admission. He then came to 
Shenandoah, and received much the same 
sort of reception at the hands of the priests 
here.” Alas! how little they know of 
history and the Scriptures! St. Peter ar- 
rived in Rome, with his wife, and Eusebius 
reletes how they were honored, but the 
Apostle would have had the door barred 
against him by the priests of Shenandoah 
and by Father Walsh, it would seem. No 
such ceremony was ever observed at the 
Vatican against Antonelli, but then he 
had not waited for the ‘‘ sacrament” of 
marriage to qualify him to “lead about a 





sister—a wife.” His better half was ‘‘ not 
a wife,” and that entitled him to daily fel- 
lowship with the Pope and to give new 
dogmas, in his name, to the universe! 

It will be worth while to observe these 
Ruthenians, who deserve our sincere re- 
spect. Father Wolonski has his hands 
full, if, as is reported, he has a second 
congregation in Luzerne County, and is 
projecting a churchin Jersey City. ‘‘ His 
paper is devoted, chiefly, to acquainting 
his people with the laws and usages of 
the country, and his ambition is to make 
them good citizens as well as good Chris- 
tians.” We give such immigrants a 
hearty welcome, and in the name of Ben- 
edict XIV, I invite Cardinal Gibbons and 
‘*‘ other clergy,” to take notice how great 
is the respect I pay to his Papal bull im 
behalf of this respectable appendix to the 
Roman Catholic Church in this Republic. 
Here, in short, is all they want to make 
themselves good citizens and to establish 
a modus vivendi with us ‘‘ natives.” Let 
Roman ecclesiastics here demand the 
same proprieties of life to be conceded to 
them as Americans, which are guaranteed 
to these Russians and Hungarians. If 
not, by what rule of consistency, I 
demand: so let every American de- 
mand. Is there one God, one Christ, 
one code of Christian morals for 
Little Russia and quite another for the 
great Republic? Where is the ‘‘ Unity” 
of Rome? Where her boast—semper 
eadem? To show how liberal she can be 
where it is her policy, let me further 
quote from Czechowski. He says: ‘‘Their 
church (fabric) is of a circular form, with 
its pulpit inthecenter. When the serv- 
ice has commenced, the priest proceeds, 
takes the holy Scriptures and holding 
them in an elevated position, places 
them upon the pulpit and bows to them. 
He then proceeds to sing the liturgy (or 
mass) in the Slavonian language, so that 
all can understand. A portion of Scrip- 
ture is then read and explained, after 
which the communicants are called for- 
ward, and the bread and wine are admin- 
istered to them in a standing posture. 
This is done in the following way: the 
bread and wine are mixed together in a 
chalice and taken out with a spoon and 
presented to each one in a solemn man- 
ner.” The author concludes with the 
following words to which I beg to sub- 
scribe: ‘‘ My settled opinion is, that this 
is by far the best and purest portion of 
the Roman Catholic Church.” 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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AMERICA IN EUROPEAN LITERA- 
TURE. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 


WHEN Aineas met Achilles in Hades, 
the swift-footed son of Thetis, according 
to Virgil, was suffering from the blues. 
There was a certain weary monotony 
about the life in the nether world, he com- 
plained—a shadowy futility. which made 
existence a burden. I remember the time 
when, to the cultivated classes in Europe, 
America presented a picture not unlike 
the Greek conception of Hades. Life here 
was supposed to be devoid of all higher 
pleasures, dreary, and destitute of all 
charm; but beyond this, the land was a 
shadow-land, and all ideas concerning it 
were hazy and indefinite. The laws of 
cause and effect which prevail in Europe 
were supposed to have no validity on this 
side of the ocean; and all reasoning con- 
cerning the country and its people was 
therefore conceded to be unsafe. If I had 
told my grandmother in Norway that two 
and two made tive in America, I do not 
believe it would have surprised her. She 
had seen what was to her a much more 
startling phenomenon. A slovenly, bare- 
footed milkmaid, named Guro, who had 
been in her employ, had returned from the 
United States, after an absence of five 
years, with all the airs of a lady, and ar- 
rayed in silks and jewelry which in Nor- 
way represented a small fortune. My 
grandmother was convinced that Guro 
(who had never been a favorite with her) 
had crossed the ocean for the sole purpose 
of dazzling her, triumphing over her, and 
enjoying her discomfiture. For she had 
at parting prophesiel Guro a bad end; 
and she bore a lasting grudge against the 
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country which had brought her prophecy 
to naught. 

These complete transformations, wrought 
by a trans-Atlantic sojourn, were by no 
means rare occurrences in my childhood. 
Gawky stable boys who never wore a 
coat, except on Sundays, returned at- 
tired in broadcloth and stove-pipe hats 
which immensely impressed their coun- 
trymen. A certain vulgar impudence 
and dash of manner which they likewise 
had acquired in the far West were no less 
envied and admired. The country, in 
which such things could happen, could 
scarcely be subject to ordinary mundane 
laws. It presented itself to the imagina- 
tion as a shadowy fable-land, where for- 
tune might overtake a man as it did Boots 
in the fairy-tale; where all things were 
possible, except that which might have 
been expected. 

It is but natural that these notions con- 
cerning the United States, as a sort of 
dreary and vulgar fable-land, emancipated 
from the laws of probability, should tind 
their reflection in literature. The Uncle 
from America was long a standing char- 
acter in the French and the German 
drama, and occasionally also invaded the 
novel. He was a benevolent Deus ex ma- 
china, and so enormously rich that, like 
Dumas’s Monte Christo, he never carried 
less than a million for small change in 
his vest pocket. By the gift of a few 
hundred thousands, and the promise of as 
many millions after his death (for the 
Uncle from America was always a 
bachelor), he put his nephew, the poor 
but worthy lover, in a position to triumph 
over all obstacles. The cruel parents re- 
lented, the dutiful daughter, whose heart 
had all along been his, gave him joyfully 
her hand, and the delightful uncle, in dis- 
pensing his blessing, in the final tableau, 
usually declared that he had lived but for 
this moment, and that it rewarded him 
for his life-long toil. 

It was, of course, only as long as the 
haziest notions concerning the United 
States prevailed that this kind of uncle 
could flourish, and as a matter of fact he 
is not frequently met within the con- 
temporary drama or novel. The last 
time I encountered him wasin a recent 
novelette, entitled ‘‘ Monika Waldvogel” 
by the German author Wilhelm Jensen. 
The uncle there, who is as eccentric and 
shrewd as he is benevolent, returps (as 
every good German should) to his Father- 
land to enjoy his American millions, 
hunts up the two last representatives of 
his family, buys a large estate, and makes 
a will, in which the niece, Monika, is 
made sole heir, on condition that she shall 
offer a permanent home in her house to 
her remote male cousin,for whom she has 
a particular aversion. If, however, she 
marries him, the estate is to go to the 
residuary legatee, whose name is to be 
found in a sealed envelope. After a cer- 
tain time, spent in the fiercest hostilities, 
the Amazon is conquered by Achilles, 
and determines to surrender the estate to 
the residuary legatee who proves to be 
herself with the matrimonial prefix to 
hername. The American Uncle who here 
follows the legitimate avuncular vocation 
is amusingly, though not very convincing- 
ly, portrayed; but his American flavor is 
of the very vaguest kind. German au- 
thors when they need that style of uncle, 
nowadays, usually make him hail from 
India or Borneo or Morocco, or some 
such terra incognita; for America has, 
by perpetual intercourse, been made to 
assume amore and more definite charac- 
ter and has thereby been largely spoiled 
for purposes of romance. In Lindau’s 
recent novel‘‘ Mr and Mrs. Bewer” (and 
a charming novel it is) the returning Cree- 
sus comes from the far East; while his 
American brother (who hails from Cali- 
fornia) is only moderately rich, and the 
latter’s American wife and sister-in-law 
are represented as being well-bred and 
warm-hearted women, and not strikingly 
unconventional. 

It is interesting to note that since 
the shadowy stage has been passed an au- 
thor’s attitude toward the United States 
is determined, not so much by his knowl- 
edge of the country as by his political 
principles. An author with Tory porcliv- 
ities (as, for instance, Ouida or Lord 





Beaconsfield) is sure to cherish a more or 
less pronounced animosity toward the 
great democratic republic, and to repre- 
sent it as the home of pretentious vulgar- 
ity, ridiculous snobbishness, and ignor- 
ance of all that gives a higher value to 
existence. Authors inclined toward rad- 
icalism, on the other hand, although they 
are not blind to the vulgarity of certain 
classes of Americans, refuse to accept 
these as representative: and dwell with 
preference on the practical ingenuity and 
skill of our people, their shrewd common 
sense and freedom from feudal prejudice. 
The young man who, because of his ex- 
ceptional daring and nobility of soul, re- 
fuses to fit in anywhere in thd ancient 
feudal machinery, and whose life would 
have been crushed or broken by the stub- 
born and complicated tangle of ancient 
abuses and wrongs, finds, in the radical 
drama or novel, promptly his place in the 
New World and develops there to his full 
spiritual stature. It is, according to this 
class of writers, the humdrum, mediocre 
soul,which drowsily accepts whatever is, 
and lacks the courage to grapple with 
troublesome problems—it is this type of 
soul who thrives in the ancient society 
and gives it its color and character. The 
Philistine is so strong, not because he is 
brave, but because he is so numerous, 
Samson, though shorn of his locks, has yet 
strength enough left to shake the pillars of 
the temple; but the temple buries him in 
its fall, Butif Samson had gone to the 
United States, instead of succumbing to 
the charms of Delilah, he could have 
disported himself with the jawbone of 
the ass to his heart’s content, and nobody 
would have molested him. fhat is the 
impression we derive from the radical 
optimists who wage war in their novels 
and plays against the old social order, 
and who in their innocence believe that 
the ancient spirit of caste and religious 
hatred and prejudice have no vogue and 
no force in the happy Atlantic beyond 
the sea. In Spielhagen’s novels the so- 
cialistic agitator who wants to turn every- 
thing upside down is usually a German, 
who has spent a period of years in the 
United States, and acquired here a whole- 
some audacity of thought and the ability 
to penetrate to the bottom of all shams. 
In Auerbach’s ‘‘ Black Forest Village 
Tales,” ‘‘The Gawk,” who has been the 
sport and the scapegoat of his native 
town, becomes a useful and respected citi- 
zen in Ohio, and writes a letter home 
which furnishes the illustrator of the 
book with the subject for a tail-piece, 
consisting of two luxuriant palm trees. 
In fact, transformations of this kind are 
frequent in Auerbach; and the palm trees 
from Ohio are symbolic of his realism in 
trans-Atlantic affairs. 

It was to be expected that the Norwe- 
gian authors who are all pronounced lib- 
erals would deal with the United States as 
a land of refuge and redemption for prob- 
lematic characters. The old fossilized so- 
ciety has become rigid; in its anxious in- 
stinct of self-preservation it respects no 
one’s individuality, if it differs from that 
of the majority, and forces every one who 
does differ into hypocrisy and lies. The 
great Norwegian dramatist, Ibsen, has 
made this the theme of a very effective 
drama called ‘‘The Pillars of Society.” 
Consul Bernick, the hero, has during long 
years spun himself into a net of dissimu- 
lation and falsehood, in his endeavor to 
conform to the moral ideal of the society, 
whose ‘ pillar” he feels himself tobe. He 
forces his son into the same _ strait- 
jacket, regardless of the fact that the boy’s 
wholesome individ--ality and natural gifts 
rebel against it; and the result is aliena- 
tion between father and _ son, be- 


tween husband and _ wife, between’ 


all who naturally belong together 

simply because no one dares. be 
himself, but must do homage to the norm 
of thought, speech and conduct which so- 
ciety has established and upon which it 
has set the seal of its approval. The dé- 
nouement in these painful complications 
is precipitated by the arrival of a very cu- 
rious person—a spinster named Lona from 
the United States. This Lona had loved 
Bernick in his youth and been loved by 
him; but for social reasons they had 
parted. Lifein the United States has now 
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freed her from all foolish prejudice, and 
she is, in fact, surprisingly ‘‘eman- 
cipated” .from ail antiquated no- 
tions of propriety and morals. I 
have met ladies resembling her at 
a Woman’s Rights Convention in Boston, 
but I doubt if they would have been much 
of an acquisition to any society except 
the one in whichI found them. _Ibsen’s 
Lona, however, is meant to bea great deal 
wiser and pleasanter than she is judged 
by the effect she produces upon Bernick 
and his family. One of the characters, Mar- 
tha,who has for half a lifetime waited for 
a lover who cannot afford to marry, ex- 
claims after having heard Lona’s descrip- 
tion of American life: ‘Yes, over there 
it must be beautiful; a wider sky and 
clouds that sail higher than here; and a 
freer air blows over the people.” In 
Bjérnson’s novel, ‘‘ Flags are Flying in 
City and Harbor,”the United States is sim- 
ilarly represented,as a land that has much 
to teach Europe, particularly in technical 
education and pedagogics; and an Ameri- 
can lady who is not in the least carica- 
tured, comes over to Norway in order to 
impart new ideas on the subject of edu- 
cation. The definiteness, self-restraint 
and absence of all utopianism in this de- 
scription, testify sufficiently to the fact 
that Bjérnson has spent a year in this 
country and knows whereof he speaks. If 
he had drawn upon his imagination for 
his facts, his Massachusetts school-mis- 
tress would, no doubt, have approxim .ted 
the type of Ibsen’s Lona. In the novels 
of Jonas Lie, another well-known Nor- 
wegian author, the United States like- 
wise figures as a land in which many a 
lesson of practical wisdom can be learned; 
and his returned Norse-Americans are 
usually better and abler men for their so- 
journ beyond the sea. In his ‘ Family 
at Gilje” the captain’s son, who for 
many a weary year has struggled in vain 
with the uncongenial Latin and Greek, 
escapes from his classical sufferings to 
the land of Jiberty and there turns out to 
be a mechanical genius and gains wealth 
and position. It is not ‘‘genteel” in Norway 
to train one’s self in the mechanical arts. 
Society prescribes but two ways to influ- 
ence and position in the state, viz.: the 
one through the military academy and 
the other through the University; and the 
father who does not wish his son to be dé- 
classé compels him, regardless of his pro- 
clivities, to choose the one path or the 
other. 


It is a curious fact that in no European 
literature is America more persistently 
misrepresented than in that of France. 
With the exception of Ludovic Halévy, 
who seems to have studied Mrs. Mackay’s 
salon with a not unkindly interest, I 
can recall no prominent French novelist 
who does not burlesque American speech 
and manners whenever the opportunity 
presents itself. But then Halévy, with 
all his Gallic esprit is a Jew, therefore, 
scarcely representative. Edouard Labou- 
laye, to be sure, was conspicuous as the 
particular champion of our republic, and 
in his ingenious fable ‘ Paris in Amer- 
ica,” gave a utopian picture of American 
life, as it was supposed to be forty years 
ago; but nobody took that seriously, ex- 
cept its author, who with charming 
naiveté, prided himself on his power of 
poetic divination. I cannot recall any 
reference to the United States in Daudet; 
and of Zola I have not read enough to 
have a right to speak. In the dramas of 
Sardou and Dumas fils the references are 
mostly contemptuous, and the trans-Atlan- 
tic characters who are introduced would, 
if they were real, amply justify their au- 
thor’s scorn. When, as occasionally hap- 
pens, a French author is too kind-hearted 
or too regardful of probabilities to 
kill his villain at the opportune mo- 
ment, he is apt to ship him to the United 
States. Asa means of just retribution, 
it amounts to the same thing, the one 
punishment being held to be no less severe 
than the other. Of course, I am here 
speaking of belles lettres, for in descrip- 
tion of travel and politico-economical 
works, like De Tocqueville’s famous 
‘Democracy in . America,” there are 
found many just and shrewd observations, 
and many betraying keenness of insight 
and the broadest cosmopolitan spirit. 





A survey of English fiction with refer- 
ence toits attitude toward ‘the States” 
Ido not attempt, partly because the sub- 
ject is too extensive for a short article, 
and partly because every reader has suffi- 
cient material at hand for an independ- 
ent judgment. 

New YORK CITy, 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN BOARD. 


NOTES OF EXPLANATION. 





BY THE HON, A. C. BARSTOW. 


RETURNING from the late meeting at 
Springfield, I am met with questions 
from devoted friends of the Board, re- 
specting some matters which even the 
full reports in the papers do not fully re- 
veal or explain. ; 

1. 1 am asked respecting a ‘‘ secret 
caucus,” which the majority are charged 
with holding, for the purpose of controll- 
ing the action of the Board. I answer 
that there was a private conference, em- 
bracing less than one-half the voting 
majority, for a comparison of views. 
This conference had but one session. Its 
object was to simplify action if possible, 
and thus save the precious time of the 
Board, which seemed in danger of being 
wasted by profitless debate. The Board 
has no rule to close debate, or hardly to 
limit it; and the chief result of the con- 
ference, beyond a comparison of views, 
was to put restraints upon its participants 
in the use of precious time. I think 
I may say that but very few of those 
who were present spoke at all, and no one 
made a long speech during all the de- 
bates. 

The minority have made this gathering 
an occasion for reproach; but they will 
not deny that their leaders gathered at 
Springfield quite as early; gave quite as 
much time for conference, and that 
every movement of the minority was the 
result of conference and plan. They are 
simply troubled that their plans did not 
prevail. 

2. Iam asked why the seemingly fair 
motion of ex-President Porter, to refer to 
a committee the report of the Prudential 
Committee, on the wisdom of referring 
difficult questions as to the doctrinal fitness 
of candidates, to the decision of ecclesi- 
astical councils, was not allowed to pre- 
vail? I answer, that this motion, like 
some others offered by the minority, was 
regarded as merely dilatory. This report 
was from a large committee, who had 
given attention to it for ayear. More- 
over, the subject matter of it had been 
fully discussed in all the papers, as also 
before many of the state conferences. To 
have referred it to another committee at 
so late an hour in the session, would 
necessarily have thrown it over to another 
annual meeting, and this would have kept 
the question open as a running sore for 
another year. This seemed to be the only 
motive for the motion, and the refusal to 
refer was in the interest of harmony and 
peace. 

3. I am asked if the Board, by this 
action, did not put itself in opposition to 
the Congregational custom of commit- 
ting the doctrinal examination of candi- 
dates for ordination as missionaries or 
pastors, to the decision of councils? 

I answer no; by no means. All the 
missionaries of the Board in the past, 
have been ordained by councils or pres- 
byteries, the same as if they were to labor 
in this country, and this rule will still 
prevail. If asked why then all this 
clamor? I answer, that the Andover Pro- 
fessors make the clamor. They press the 
Board to accept each and every man who 
has been once examined by any regular 
Congregational council without other ex- 
amination, and without right to examine 
him further in matters of doctrine. This 
would be a *‘ new departure” from Con- 
gregational custom. Custom requires of 
every ordained Congregational minister, 
a re-examination, as full as the original 
on every new settlement by installation, 
no matter how frequently this may occur. 
Congrégationalism accords also to each 
church this right to examine for itself, 
with the assistance of a council, any man 
whom it proposes to install in the pastoral 
office. ' 





Shall this Board, whose responsibility 
for the faith and character of the men 
it selects and commissions to carry the 
Gospel to the heathen is the same as that 
which a church assumes in the selection 
of a pastor, use less care and caution in 
the selection ? 

The Andover Professors have intro- 
duced new ‘ dogmas” into their unwrit- 
ten, if not their written creeds, which 
their students and graduates are accept- 
ing; and now they desire that this Board 
also accept them, so that this wide door to 
the heathen world may be kept open to 
these graduates. Must our polity as well 
as our faith be changed at their bidding? 

4. I am asked why Professors Fisher 
and Harris, of Yale Theological Semi- 
nary,sbow so much interest in, and lend so 
much aid to, Andover in this struggle? I 
answer that I do not know. 

Warm friendships, and near relation- 
ships, may unconsciously influence their 
naturally liberal minds; but it must not 
yet be inferred that their action voices the 
sentiment of Yale Theological Seminary. 
It is, however, noticeable that our other 
theological seminaries—Chicago, Hart- 
ford, Oberlin, Bangor, Pacific, etc., make 
no sign of approval, but cling to the old 
Gospel as does the American Board. 

5. Iam asked if Professor Boardman 
and his four associates on the committee, 
to whom was reférred the Home Secre- 
tary’s report on the action of the Pruden- 
tial Committee for the past year, under 
the instructions of the Board at Des Moines, 
was not unwisely stubborn; and ifa little 
less tenacity of purpose would not have 
secured, by compromise, some basis for 
united and harmonious action? 

I answer no, and thatI see nothing to 
compromise. The Board has not changed 
its position. It stands upon the platform 
it has occupied from the beginning; and, 
I may add, the same which is occupied by 
the other great Foreign Missionary Boards 
of the land. The only compromise offered 
was to the effect that we put human 
speculations in place of Gospel truth, and 
appoint missionaries holding them, to 
spread them through the nations. Could 
the Board, from love of peace, have been 
induced to accept such a compromise, the 
churches would not have accepted it. 
There are occasions, when, ‘‘ having done 
all,” we must ‘‘ stand!” When, like Mar- 
tin Luther at the Diet of Worms, we must 
say, ‘*‘ Here I stand; I cannot move; God 
help me; Amen!” 

We must not compromise truth, even 
in the interests of peace. ‘‘First pure, 
then peaceable.” 

During the session of the Peace Con- 
gress at Washington, in 1861, Charles 
Sumner made inquiry of me respecting a 
mutual friend—an old classmate of his— 
then a member of that body. He referred 
toa long conference with that friend re- 
specting the issues before that body; and 
expressed his great surprise that he fav- 
ored ‘‘ peace at any price,” and his firm 
belief, that for the sake of peace, he would 
consent to write the word slavery in 
every section, if not every line of our Con- 
stitution. ‘ 

Who now believes that the country could 
afford to pay such a price as that for 
peace? Better to imitate that member of 
the Continental Congress, who, when 
approached by Tories to compromise 
the liberty of the then feeble colonies, re- 
plied: *‘I am poor—very poor—but the 
British Government has not gold enough 
to buy me!” 

6. Lam asked if, after all, there was 
not some common ground on which the 
two wings could have closed ranks and 
walk together. I answer that until two 
years since they had walked together as 
one wing; and that neither the Board nor 
its Prudential Committee are responsible 
for this division. They occupy the same 
position on the questions in issue that they 
have occupied from the organization of 
the Board. Professor Smyth, of Andover, 
the leader in this ‘‘progressive theology” 
movement, was a member of, and acted 
in harmony with,the Prudential Commit- 
tee for eight or nine years. That harmo- 
ny was disturbed, and this division caused, 
by his demanding of the Committee an 
indorsement of his new dogmas, by the 
appointment of missionaries known to 





hold them. Unable to obtain it, he ap- 
pealed to the Board a year since at Des 
Moines. 

Instead of obtaining the approval of the 
Board, he secured his own discharge from 
the Committee. This action was not be- 
cause he held these new, speculative dog- 
mas, but because he had come to press 
them upon the attention of the Commit- 
tee by long speeches with such frequency 
and such stubborn persistency as to waste 
the time and weary the patience of his as- 
sociates beyond further endurance. 

Andover Seminary has always been inti- 
mately connected with the American 
Board. Of its Professors and Board of 
Trustees, eight or ten, I think, are corpo- 
rate members. It was painful to have 
them leave the doctrinal basis on which 
we have stood together; but they should 
not have expected the Beard to follow 
them by taking such a ‘‘ leap in the dark.” 
All that the Board could honestly do was 
to leave an open door for their return— 
the same door by which they went out. 

7. I am asked if dropping Dr. Alden 
from his office as Home Secretary, as 
moved by the Rev. Dr. Vose,a minority 
of the nominating committee, would not 
have been accepted as a peace offering? I 
answer no! The Prudential Committe in- 
dorse Dr. Alden, and publicly accept the 
responsibility for all he has done. He 
has acted as their agent. Dr. Vose said 
he was an able man and a good man. 
That he held him in high esteem, ‘‘ but he 
had made grave mistakes.” Dr. Vose, be- 
ing a trustee of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, doubtless looks at Dr. Alden from 
that standpoint. The Prudential Com- 
mittee do not see the ‘‘ grave mistakes,” 
for they all indorse him as well as ‘ es- 
teem” him. It is evident also that the 
Board, do not see them, for after the mo- 
tion of Dr. Vose, followed by his pathetic 
appeal, the Board re-elect Dr. Alden by a 
vote of 123 to 43. But Dr. Vose also op- 
posed the nomination of the Rev. R 
8. Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, for President 
of the Board, without giving a reason. 
Has he also made grave mistakes? If so, 
what? Can he name any, except that, as 
one of the foremost, if not the foremost 
living alumnus of Andover, he does not 
indorse her new ‘‘ dogmas” or her meth- 
ods for propagating them? 

Is it not time that the new management 
at Andover called a halt? Is it not quite 
enough that it dilute and pervert the 
truth which she was established to main- 
tain and promote, and divert the income 
of funds given by a past generation for 
this purpose, without demanding of the 
present generation the use of pulpits in 
all the world in which to proclaim their 
new and unscriptural dogmas? 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


os 


DOMESTIC MORALITY OF IMMI- 
GRANTS FROM EUROPE. 


BY SAMUEL W. DIKE, D.D. 





EVER since I began the study of the 
Family, the importance of a better know]l- 
edge of the conditions of the domestic life 
of those people who come to us from Eu- 
rope has been in mind. It seemed that 
the future of that part of our people who 
were born in Europe, or whose immediate 
ancestry came from other countries, 
must be largely modified by the charac- 
ter of the domestic morality of the for- 
eign countries from which they came. 
More than this seemed probable. For one 
cannot help thinking that influence in re- 
spect to marriage, divorce, chastity and 
the other domestic virtues will pass from 
them to usas well as the reverse. But 
the statistics throwing light upon the 
conditions of Europe in these respects 
have not been abundant or easily found. 
Only asmall part of them were in our 
own language. So, when some years ago 
I found that the report was to be secured 
on the industrial conditions of Europe, a 
letter was written to the Secretary of 
State at Washington, asking that through 
the consuls, or in some other way, the 
social conditions of Europe and their 
effect on emigrants to this country be 
also made the subject of special investi- 
gation. This was in May, 1883. A letter 
from the Assistant Secretary, written soon 
after,is before me expressing appreciation 
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of the importance of the mesure, saying the . 


Department ‘‘will gladly prepare a circular 
tv be addressed to our consuls in the sev- 
eral countries, requesting reports there- 
on” and asking that a series of questions 
to be embraced in the circular be pre- 
pared and forwarded. This was done. But 
several months and again a year later it 
was found, in personal interview with 
officials, that various delays might put 
off the actual work. Nothing was ac- 
complished until October, 1885, when the 
matter*was again brought to the atten- 
tention of the Department under the 
present administration, which took early 
action. The attention of the Department 
and the President also was then called to 
the foreign sources of Mormon proselytes 
as animportant matter andone germane 
to this investigation. 

The other influences that probably were at 
work to secure similar ends have not been 
within my personal knowledge. The cir- 
cular was not issued until April 26th, 1886, 
and included several only of the points 
which I had urged touching the Family. 
The Report of answers has recently been 
printed by order of Congress, in a volume 
of 748 pages. It included, among other 
things, inquiries concerning the extent of 
emigration to this country, the classes, 
employments, manner of living, pecuniary 
condition, and what are known as vital 
statistics of European and foreign coun- 
tries on this continent. This article is con- 
fined mainly to the points connected most 
directly with domestic morality. While 
there is a good deal of value to Congress, 
and to the public in this part of the in- 
quiry, there is less of it than one would 
expect, and much less that is new to the 
special student. Ihave added from the 
Report very few new items of this class 
to my own tables and all given in the re- 
ports of the consuls are the smaller part 
of those which are readily 
expert students. Some of 
have made excellent reports, 


accessible to 
the consuls 

but others 
do not seem to know the sources of infor- 
mation open to them. One wonders if the 
Department of State would not have done 
well either to have directed its agents 
more fully to sources of information, or 
else have supplemented their work by sta- 
tistics from the sources open to it in Wash- 
ington; for their reports on the points 
of domestic morality, specified in the cir- 
cular, could easily be doubled in value. 
Though our consular service in Europe 
is probably as good, or better now than it 
has ever been, there is evidently room for 
improvement. I give some summaries 
touching the Family, and add enough 
facts from other authorities to give the 
reader some idea of the Family, as it is in 
these respects in the countries of Europe. 
The additions are very many. 

From Austria, the Consul-General re- 
ports ‘‘a very low standard indeed” of the 
laboring classes ‘‘as to health, wages and 
prospects in life.” The prohibition of 
pauper immigration by our Government, 
greatly restricts emigration. He gives 
no statistics on account of an earlier report 
of facts. In some parts of Austria-Hun- 
gary the obstacles to marriage from relig- 
ion or expense are so great that illicit rela- 
tions, or *‘wild marriages” are very com- 
mon. The marriage-rate, however, is very 
high, nearly 10 per 1,000 population, and 
the birth-rate is also high. Illegitimate 
births in Hungary in 1885 were 8 per cent. 
of the whole number, and for Austria 
proper 14.93 per cent. The death-rate 
among young children is enormous. 
There is considerable legal divorce in 
Hungary and Roumania, the last reports 
making the divorces 1 per cent. of the 
marriages. Emigration to this country 
has declined since 1881. In Belgium, the 
minute subdivision of estates, the crowded 
and badly paid condition of the manufac- 
turing population, are causing increased 
emigration, which, however, is largely 
from the agricultural districts. Of the 
births in 1885, 9.2 percent. were illegiti- 
mate. To men under twenty-five and 
women under t--_nty-one, murriage re- 
quires absolutely the consent of parents, 
or of grandparents, or of the “family 
council” in case of the death of all mem- 
bers of the former classes. Divorce and 
separation are both allowed, but pretty 
carefully guarded, and are less than 1 per 





cent. of the marriages. One-half the ag- 
ricultural laborers earn less than forty 
cents a day. 

In France the birth-rate, as is well 
known, is extremely low, at 27 per 1,000 
of the population, or below that figure, as 
against 34.9 in England and Wales, 32 or 
33 in Belgium (instead of 51in the Report), 
40 in Bavaria, 33 in Scotland (in 1885), 38 
in Spain, 37 in Italy, 39 in Germany, and 
30.4 in Sweden (instead of{52,as the Report, 
evidently by a misprint, makes the latter). 

Some figures from the statistics of 1882 
and 1883 show that the marriage-rate of 
Europe, exclusive of Russia was, as made 
on the basis of population, 7.67; the 
birth-rate 33.8; and ~the death-rate 
24.8. The illegitimate births of all 
Europe were 6.4 per cent. Excluding 
Russia, they were 7.5 per cent. A Swiss 
consul puts the illegitimate births of 
France at 7.1 for 1871-1875, and steadily 
increasing to 7.9 in 1883, the last year re- 
ported by him. But I find another statis- 
tical authority gives them as 8.04 per cent. 
in 1884. The consular reports give the 
rate in a few of the large cities as follows: 
23 per cent. in Paris, 18 in Bordeaux, 16 


_in Marseilles, and 13 in Nantes, Nice and 


Havre. From another source I find them 
25.3 and 24.3 in the Department of the 
Seine in 1884 and 1885. The remark occurs 
here and there in the reports that illegiti- 
mate births are rare except among the 
lower classes. The corresponding evils 
among the higher classes should not be 
overlooked. The consul at Marseilles 
says the deaths in that city have been in 
excess of the births for the last thirteen 
years, and that without any epidemic. 
The effects of the new French divorce 
law occasionally appear in the reports of 
the consuls, but these are too meager to 
be taken as more than indications of a 
large increase which other authorities 
show to be a fact. Divorces or separa- 
ations have steadily increased in France 
for the greater part of this century, but 
are still less than 2 per cent. of the mar- 
riages. 

From Germany one of the consuls gives 
complete tables of marriages, births, ille- 
gitimates and deaths for the decade 1875- 
1884. The average annual number of 
marriages per 1,000 inhabitants for the 
whole period is 7.89. In 1875 it was 9.10, 
fell to 7.41 in 1871, but has risen to 7.70 
since. The birth-rate for the period 
averages 40. It was 42.3in 1876, then it 
steadily decreased to 38.16 in 1883, but 
became 38.88 in 1884. The death-rate has 
slowly decreased, but this only partially 
compensates for the Joss in the birth-rate. 
The illegitimate births for the decade 
average 8.95 per cent. of all the births. 
But these have steadily increased durirg 
the decade from 8.65 per cent. in 1875 to 
9.51 in 1884. The Encyclopedia Brittan- 
nica gives the birth-rate for 1872-1874 as 
41.4, the deaths at 29.5, marriages at 9.7, 
and the illegitimate births were said to be 
declining, which certainly is not now the 
fact. In Hesse, the figures of the consul 
show a great improvement in illegitimate 
births, from 17 per cent. for 1862-1866 in- 
clusive, to 7 per cent. for the last half- 
dozen years. In Nuremberg for twenty 
years these have ranged from 22 to 12.6 
per cent., of late averaging about 13.5. 
In over 12 per cent. of the marriages, il- 
legitimate children were made legitimate. 
In Bavaria, in 1884, the illegitimate births 
in the cities were 22 per cent., and in the 
country districts 12 per cent. of the entire 
number. 

Holland is reported by the consuls com- 
plete for the eleven years 1874-1884. The 
marriage-rate for the first three years of 
the period was 8.3 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, and 7.2 the last three years, Divorces 
increased in the period from 4.9 per 
1,000 marriages to 6.4. The legal separa- 
tions without divorce were formerly about 
one-fifth the divorces, but have increased 
fully three-fold. The birth-rate in 1879, 
the latest year on whichI can give the ex- 
act figures, was 35. It is probably now a 
little higher. The illegitimate births were 
only 3.2 percent. of the whole number, 
and show a slight decrease until 1884, 
when a decided increase appears. 

The consular report from Norway gives 
no vital statistics, but I find the illegiti- 
mate births were 8 per cent. in 1884. The 





emigratiop to the United States in 1884 
amoun 1.5 per cent. of the entire pop- 


ulation, which actually decreased that 
year. The emigration fell off after this 
about one-half, but is now showing a 
marked increase. The report from Swe- 
den gives figures which make the mar- 
riage-rate of that country 7.27 in 1884. I 
find it was 6.81 for 1871-1880, having stead- 
ily decreased since 1751-1760, when it was 
9.09. The illegitimate births in 1884 were 
10.2 per cent., and the consul says they 
were 29.3 per cent. in Stockholm. 

The figures of the consuls show that in 
Switzerland, in 1883 and 1884, the mar- 
riage-rate was 6.91 and 6.86 respectively. 
The births for the same years were 25.3 
and 28.2, of which only 5 per cent. were 
illegitimate, The consul says: ‘‘ The 
statistics as to marriage and divorce, 
children natural and legitimate, present 
no unusual or striking feature.” This is 
correct if applied to Switzerland alone, 
but the reader must not take it as true if 
comparison is made with qther European 
countries. For the divorce-rate is, without 
exception, the highest in all Europe, while 
the marriage and birth rates are among 
the very lowest. Therate of illegitimates 
is also low, being 4.5 in 1884. The consul 
at Basle reports the illegitimate births in 
that canton at 10.67 and finds evidence of 
criminal practices in the excessively large 
number of these births among the still- 
born. He also calls attention to the fact 
that Switzerland is one of the principal 
recruiting grounds for the Mormons, who 
come there from the very lowest classes. 
Both he and the consul at Zurich find 
the work of the Mormon emissaries con- 
ducted with a care that practically defies 
detection. 

The Consul-General in London makes 
the most elaborate of all the reports, but 
his report is not as complete as that of 
some others on points touching the Fam- 
ily. Paupers were 4.11 per cent. of the 
population in 1850 and reached 4.69 in 
1870. Since the last date there has been 
a great decrease—to 3 per cent. in 1886, 
Deposits in savings banks increased from 
one-third to one-half per inhabitant in 
every decade but one since 1830, and with 
the additional exception of the ten years 
following 1860 when the increase was 
small. Together with the mutual socie- 
ties, deposits have increased almost 80 per 
cent. inten years. Since 1840, convictions 
of crime in England and Wales according 
to the table given by the consul decreased 
steadily, when taken by decades, from 
21,280 in 1840-1849 to only 11,720 in 1870- 
1879, while the population increased al- 
most 50 per cent. The consumption of 
alcohol in drink is falling off, though 
beer-drinking has increased. Illegitimate 
births have steadily decreased from 7 per 
cent. in 1845 to 4.7 in 1884. The 
rate in London is 3.8, 4.6 in Lancashire. 
The highest is said to be in Shropshire, 
where it is 8.5, and the lowest in Essex, 
where it is 3.3. The marriage-rate in Eng- 
land in 1885 was 7.6, and the birth-rate 
was 84.4, Divorces are increasing, as 
they are in nearly all European countries, 
but in England they are only a fraction 
of one per cent. of the marriages. Ille- 
gitimate births in England are less than 
3 per cent. of all. 

It isto be regretted that no consular 
report from Denmark is found in the vol- 
ume. Of late years itis said that Mor- 
mon emissaries have found this country 
good recruiting ground. The marriage-rate 
in 1880 were 7.6 and the birth-rate 32.3. 
One of the last reports Ihave seen puts 
the illegitimate births at 11.2 per cent. ,but 
the latest gives 10 per cent. for 1885. The 
consular report from Scotland gives no 
vital statistics, but the official report of 
the Registrar-General shows the marriage- 
rate in 1885 to be 6.5, birth-rate 32.3 and 
the illegimate 9,35 per cent.? Divorces 
are very few. The higher rates of the 
illegitimate births are found in the North- 
eastern and Southern counties. The sparse- 
ly peopled country districts are the worst. 
From Russia, the Mennonites and Poles 
are reported as loose in domestic relations. 
From Poland it is reported that the emi- 
grants are of the worst classes. 

The causes of emigration are the sub- 
ject of considerable comment. The Con- 
sul-General in Germany quotes Roscher, 





the distinguished political economist, with 
evident approval,who says: ‘‘No incorrupt 
man will dissolve the tie which binds him 
to his parents, his father’s house, his re- 
membrances of childhood.” He intimates 
that restlessness in domestic relations has 
its part in causing emigration. Again 
and again in the reports from the conti- 
nent, the influence of standing armies and 
the drafts they make upon the industrial 
classes, is apparent both in respect to do- 
mestic morals and emigration. From Aus- 
tria, one consul reports that many of the 
illegitimates are those of soldiers who 
marry the mothers after the expiration of 
their term of military service. And the read 
er should rerember that inmany Euro- 
pean countries the marriage laws through 
their requirements touching property and 
religion lead to illegal marriages and the 
consequent classification of children as 
illegitimate where in many instances, 
there is absolute conjugal fidelity. In 
Spain, for example, marriage between 
Catholics and Protestants is illegal, and 
the children of such and of those others 
who avoid ecclesiastical marriages go to 
make upthe 5 or 6 percent. of illegiti- 
mates. On the other hand the great disre- 
gard of marital vows of fidelity common 
among European people should not be 
forgotten. The Swedish, and perhaps 
some other reports, point to the numbers of 
servant-girls who go from the cities into 
American service and the statistics clearly 
indicate some degree of social peril to 
their future employers. 

Some figures have been published by 
Professor Scott in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
showing the large increase of crime in 
London, Paris and Berlin among very 
young girls, showing the influence of bad 
domestic morals over crime. Similar sta- 
tistics have shown an increase of crime 
among the married in Berlin. An official 
Swiss report recently said of Switzerland: 
‘*The proportion of crime committed by 
divorced men is from eight to ten times 
greater than the general average. Mor- 
selli found in Wurtemberg and Saxony 
five and six times of their proportion of 
suicides among divorced men compared 
with the married.” The Director of the 
Investigation of the Causes of Crime for 
England and Wales says: ‘‘ Drink and 
immorality,” meaning without doubt sex- 
ual immorality, ‘‘ are each responsible for 
about two-fifths of all crime in England.” 

There 1s a pretty general opinion on the 
part of the consuls that the laws restrain- 
ing pauper and Mormon immigration are 
both necessary and useful. Some suggest 
that the most effective work against Mor- 
mon immigration must be done at our 
own ports. 

One feels on closing his examination of 
these reports and the other sources of in- 
formation on the subject, that to no one 
single point do we need to give so much 
attention in studying the future of our 
country as affected by foreign immigra- 
tion as we do to the domestic life of those 
who cometo our shores. It is their home 
life that make a people more than any 
other single thing. The domestic laws 
and social customs of Europe are widely 
different from our own, and this differ- 
ence must be taken into the account in 
our judgments of the future as well as 
the present. It isa matter of great pub- 
lic concern that our own states should 
have some good and substantially uni- 
form system of statistics touching the 
fundamental facts of the Family by which 
we could study these matters among our- 
selves and comparatively. Weneed to 
know the effect of our own sys- 
tem of marriage and divorce with- 
out much restraint from law upon 
these people who come to us with lax 
morals under rigid restraint as to mar- 
riage and divorce. The investigation into 
the marriage and divorce laws of the 
United States now being made by the 
Bureau of Labor will do something in 
this direction. But far more needs to be 
done. The emigrant either on leaving 
his foreign port or on his arrival here, 
should be made to give the facts as to his 
domestic status. The states may consider 
the need of a careful statistical study of 
their foreign and native population. 
Domestic legislation made for a homo- 
geneous people of strong convictions upon 
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the moralities before the days of rail- 
ways and foreign immigration may now 
need important changes. Congress has 
been driven to a strict marriage law 
with stringent provisions for registration 
in Utah, but overlooks the fact that a 
residence of ninety days in Dakota is 
working serious mischief to thousands. 

It may be interesting to compare Euro- 
pean and American figures. Massachu- 
setts has collected vital statistics for the 
longest period and the most carefully. 
Her marriage-rate for the ten years end- 
ing with 1860 was 10.75, and for the ten 
ending with 1885 was 8.65. The birth- 
rates in the same periods were 29.15 and 
24.95. The illegitimate births reported 
averaged only .75 of one per cent. of the 
whole number of births for the five years 
ending with 1860, and for the five years 
ending with 1885, they were 1.85 per cent. 
They were 4.34 per cent. in Suffolk 
County (Boston) in 1885. But it should 
be remembered that many of the latter 
children are bern of mothers who have 
come to the city temporarily and are 
really chargeable to rural towns and 
often to other states. The method of col- 
lecting the statistics of births probably 
has something to do with the low birth- 
rate reported. In 1885, 37.6 of all the 
married women of the state were of for- 
eign birth, but the children whose parents 
were both of foreign birth were 41.61 per 
cent. of the whole number born that year. 
The wives of native birth, were 62.4 per 
cent. of the married women. The chil- 
dren born in families where both parents 
were born in this country were only 39.68 
per cent. of the whole number, and 18.71 
per cent. were children of either a foreign 
father or mother. But it is a well-estab- 
lished fact that the mortality among the 
young children of foreign parentage is 
much larger than among those of the 
other class. Yetif this be twice as great, 
it will probably be found that the net 
gain of the foreign element is decidedly 
greater than the other. 

The reported birth-rate of Massachusetts 
for twenty years 1860-1879 is 25.1; that of 
Rhode Islandin the same period is 25.1; 
that of Connecticut is 23.8, and that of 
Vermont 20.2. But itis doubtful if the 
returns from Connecticut have been com- 
plete. A comparison of these states and 
foreign countries by the excess of the 
rates of births over deaths for twenty or 
thirty years reduces differences very 
much, but does not by any means oblit- 
erate them. In1884 the marriage-rate of 


Indiana was 9.43, amdthe birth-rate 20.3,- 


and the births of 1.43 per cent. were il- 
legitimate. Less than4 per cent. of the 
population of this state is of foreign birth. 
Divorces that year in three-fourths of the 
countries were about 9 per cent. of the 
marriages. Other figures might be given 
for all the United States from the vital 
statistics of the census of 1880, but Dr. 
Billings himself regards them as untrust- 
worthy. He estimates the birth-rate of 
the United States at about 36 per thousand 
inhabitants. 

Want of space forbids the remarks that 
should be made on these figures and their 
lessons. But I must note one or two 
things. The morality of a class of people 
cannot be fully rated by any one or all of 
these figures though they are very signifi- 
cant. ‘The influence of old customs, laws, 
historic conditions, religion, standing 
armies, industrial surroundings and other 
things help modify the domestic moral- 
ities and the figurestouching them. And 
we are not to forget that practices like 
that of criminal abortion and divorce, 
which are most prevalent in cities in Eu- 
rope, reach out in our country far more 
than in Europe into rural districts. The 
very superiority of our common people in 
intelligence extends to matters of vice as 
well as to those of virtue. 

Again, the relaxed domestic morals of 
immigrants are probably held in less re- 
straint by our laws than by those of Eu- 
rope, thus increasing danger from them. 
There is very little that will enable us to 
learn whether the apparent marriage of 
a couple of immigrants is valid in law or 
only the illicit union to avoid the more 
stringent laws of Europe to be thrown 
aside here at will. The Commissioner of 
Labor finds that the laboring men of our 





country need be far more deeply concern- 
ed in reducing the number of criminals 
than about the competition of prison 
labor. I suspect we may yet come 
to see that the domestic morals of im- 
migrants area matter of more serious 
thought for us than their mere competi- 
tion in labor. And for that matter, the 
relation of the home to industrial prob- 
lems generally needs more attention than 
it gets in some quarters. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
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PROHIBITION IN FLORIDA. 


BY THE REV. PERCY T. SCHELLY. 


THIs state adupted a constitution last 
winter with an article (the nineteenth) 
which makes provision for an election by 
each county to decide whether the liquor 
traffic shall continue to be licensed or al- 
together prohibited. 

Thus far fifteen counties have voted, 
and of the fifteen only one voted for 
whisky, viz., Madison. The others de- 
clared for Prohibition by safe majorities. 
The prospects are that few, if any, of the 
remaining counties will vote for the li- 
censing of the liquor traffic. This victory 
is being won by the better class of citi- 
zens working together, not as partisan 
Prohibitionists, but as Democrats and 
Republicans laying aside partisanship 
and working for the common _ good. 
When Probibitionists grapple with the 
liquor question as a moral force they may 
hope to solve it, but hardly by organizing 
as a Third Party with the avowed purpose 
of ruining the two old parties. 

This county (Orange) held its election 
yesterday and polled a majority in favor 
of Prohibition, which when the returns 
are all counted will probably exceed four 
hundred, notwithstanding the fact that 
the wholesale liquor dealers sent $20,000 
into the county to prevent this result. 

I went into the town of Sanford to 
make observations, but what was my 
astonishment to find on arriving that the 
town had been completely gutted, the 
best portion, comprising three blocks of 
the finest buildings, and representing two- 
thirds of the business of the place being 
in ashes. The loss is from $200,000 to 
$300,000, which, for a place of only 2,500 
inhabitants is a great calamity. 

The evening before the election,‘‘wet” 
and ‘‘dry” mass meetings were held, at 
which the advocates of the ‘‘dry” ticket per- 
suaded one of the speakers for the ‘‘wet” 
ticket to come over and speak for the ‘‘dry.” 
He did so, and, being.a colored preacher, 
brought several of his brethren with him. 
Whether this incident made the already 
angry ‘‘ wet” advocates so desperate as to 
fire the town or not is not absolutely 
known, but a few facts point that way. 

In the first place, when the fire was 
discovered, the cashier of the Lyman 
Bank started to ring the town bell to give 
the alarm. He pulled at the rope with ail 
his might, but without effect. Meanwhile 
two other citizens arrived and helped to 
pull, but the bell would not ring, so that 
one of the gentlemen had to climb up to 
the bell and ring it. The bell-rope had 
evidently been tampered with. 

There was apprehension that the home 
fire department might not be strong 
enough to cope successfully with the fire. 
An attempt was made to telegraph to 
Orlando, twenty-five miles away, for as- 
sistance. But the operator could not 
reach Orlando, the wires had been cut. 
After mending the break and losing an 
hour of precious time, Orlando was 
reached; but when help came it could 
only save buildings not yet in flames. 

It could hardly have been by accident 
that the town bell and the telegraph wires 
could not be worked in such an emer- 
gency. 

While much property was lost the con- 
tents of a saloon, two doors from where 
the fire originated, consisting of $6,000 
worth of whisky, etc., were after the 
fire found safely stored nearly three 
blocks away. How so many barrels of 
whisky and other liquors could have been 
saved out of a saloon so near to where 
the fire started and after it was discov- 
ered is a mystery, especially when it is 
known that all the buildirgs in that block 
were of pitch pine, 











Another coincidence is the fact that 
nearly all the heaviest losers by this fire 
were advocates of the ‘‘dry” ticket. Yet 
this may not be so much of a coincidence 
from the fact that few ‘“‘ wet” advocates 
had much property to lose. 

Absolute proof that this was an incen- 
diary fire is lacking, but there is enough 
to produce the gravest suspicions that the 
whisky element was at the bottom of it. 

With such arguments as the whisky 
people employ, murder, arson, conspiracy 
to ruin, calumny and slander, the cause 
should fall of its own accord. 

God speed the day when the people 
throughout our land will arise in their 
might and stamp out this infernal cause, 
arguments and all. 

SANFORD, FLA. Sept 2th., 1887. 
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OCTOBER. 
BY R. A. OAKES, 








IF one could but catch, and, as it were 
transfer to a canvas of words the 
abounding glory of a single October day; 
weave its purpling mists, its transform- 
ing sunlight, its glint of colors, it charm- 
ed repose, its ripened auras, its sweet- 
toned monotones of sound, its rippled 
music of slow-paced waters, the sleepy 
z-z-zing of locusts, the ‘‘ throb of distant 
flails,” the drowse of belated honey-bees, 
into one word picture, not all the concén- 
trated beauties of poets whom the world 
hold dearest could compare with it. No 
other month is so opulent in color, so 
rich in brilliant contrasts, so emblazoned 
with Oriental hues, rare mosaics fashioned 
from ‘‘ fresh, dark acres furrowed” from 
burnished woodlands, sprouting rye fields, 
wine-brown or yellow stubby leas and 
‘‘river ways freighted with the gold of 
elms.” 

The sky and earth, veiled in enthralling 
mists, melt into each other without ap- 
preciable outlines. The distant pines, 
swathed in sheens of tender azure, “‘ fledg- 
ing the wide ridged mountains,” lay their 
arabesques of needles against the melting 
backgrounds of cloud and sky, surfeiting 
the eye with an enthralling delight. The 
woods, whose ‘‘ orient edges are widened 
through ether,” are massed in the most 
exquisite contrasts of color, 

“Each leaf an opal and each tree 
A bower of varied brilliancy.” 

The sunlight sends its golden shafts 
into its deepest recesses only to disclose 
some daintier tinting. Masses of rubied 
bloom, of lustrous purples, of glowing 
citrines, of sheeny silvers, of restful 
greens, of delicate russets traverse and 
melt into each other like the fringed mists 
of the rainbow. 

The birchen boughs are all aglow, as 
though draped with arrow-heads of gold; 
the oaks are royal masses of color, dark 
glossy scarlets, perfect maroons, mottled 
greens and reds, or tawny russets, on which 
the sunshine lingers with glinting splen- 
dor. The hickories have been touched, as 
if by the fingers of Midas, and all the airy 
corridors are spun with airy light. The 
ashes are dark Tyrian purples, the beeches 
richest browns, the lindens opulent with 
wide plaques of glowing citrines, the pop- 
lars rippling with golden lozenges, while 
the maples woo one with every charm of 
color; here a single tree one mass of glow- 
ing scarlet, or pale rose, or gleaming gold, 
or clotted gold and crimson, or deep, pure 
green bossed with spots of carmine. 

Ruskin has fittingly sung the glories of the 
pine, but it needs a greater than Ruskin 
to do adequate justice to the maple. The 
eternal hills, chiseled by the ages from our 
Trenton limestone, vanishing from the 
sight in stately far-reaching procession,are 
plumed with forests of these lovely trees; 
forests primeval too, which have never 
known the touch of steel. The mosses 
that carpet their sacred penetralia have 
bent their soft plushes to the step of the 
Iroquois maiden, and the violets that left 
their dainty azure eyes above them at 
every recurring spring, have been twined 
in her dark hair. Lovely, always, either 
when their bare spray lies fretted against 
wintry skies, or when touched by the ver- 
nal tintings of May, or when in their full- 
breathed leafage of June, they are tran- 
scendently beautiful when October 
wears them on her bosom, each tree a 





chandelier, and each leaf a lambent flame. 
warm, glowing, effulgent. 

But the October’s wild carnival of color 
is not confined to the wooded hills, In 
the upland pastures and along stony 
ledges ‘‘scarlet hips and stony haws and 
blushing crabs” make brilliant bits of 
color. The mountain ashes are masses of 
glowing fruitage and are rousical with 
the cheep of the cherry-bird or doubly 
colored with the breasts of scores of rob- 
ins. The sumachs along the hillsides 
reach out long pinnate-leaved branches, 
each one stained to a dazzling crimson; 
thorns crowd every hege-row globed and 
glowing with rubied fruit; the black 
elders are stemmed with masses of scar- 
let beads. Climbing bitter-sweet, with 
**orange doublets and crimson cloaks,” 
make brilliant bowers all along old stone 
walls. Through the virent velvets of the 
mosses creeping blackberry vines weave 
rich red-brown arabesques. The pines are 
tawny with ripened needles that fall in 
silent yellow drifts, the cedars are mot- 
tled with clusters of glaucores seed-ves- 
sels. 

Though the procession of the flowers is 
over, though the great mother is supposed 
to have closed her floral caskets and 
knotted them with the gclden threads of 
the witch-hazel and the blue fringes of 
the gentian, October’s pathway is strewn 
with reminders of the floral year. Dan- 
delions still star the roadsides, violets 
bloom in the open woods, buttercups hold 
up their glistening gold in the meadows, 
daisies glint in their silver rims, and far 
and near tufts of clover draw the bees to 
their glowing sweets. Asters still bloom 
along the open spaces of the hedge-rows 
and are flecked with the sunny wings of 
yellow butterflies. They hover above 
them as if held by magnetic forces, or 
they rest on their purple rims like flakes 
of gold. What lovely contrasts these blos- 
soms of earth and air make when thus 
grouped together, and how loth are both 
to be remanded into dust. Old pastures 
are delicately fragrant with the faint per- 
fumes of the everlastings; the junipers in 
their wide saucers of wan green are racy 
with spiceries; the yarrows cluster in 
snowy corymbs of bloom. Everywhere 
these old pastures are forested with 
weeds, the rank growth which the cattle 
disdain; great ball-thistles, still fringed 
with purple bloom; tall mulleins, their 
braided symmetry still aglow with golden 
stars; patches of toad-flax, yellower than 
the sunshine. The golden-rods are in 
every stage of ripeness and decay, here 
masses of fluffy white plumes giving their 
ripened seeds to the wind, there crowding 
the hedge-rows, their tufted heads shin- 
ing in undiminished glory. The air is 
full of the promise of prolific and, to the 
farmer, undesired harvests; the milk- 
weed’s dusky pods are burst asunder and 
their spun treasures of silky floss, weighted 
with gold-brown seed, float hither and 
thither at the wind’s will, while the 
thistle-down, too ethereal for earth, has 
broken from its prickly sarcophagus and 
hovers in the air like an undecided but- 
terfly. 

Where water and shore meet in curves 
of stainless grace, wide thickets of pond 
lilies reach out and carpet the pond with 
tapestries of scarlet and green, mottled 
patterns not the less lovely because woven 
in the looms of chance; and when the 
wind sweeps aslant them and the waves 
make bits of foam in the rounded shingle 
these anchored argosies beck and bend 
until their under surfaces disclose a con- 
tinuous field of the loveliest scarlet, The 
neighboring swamps are massed with 
tangles of wild growth, the terrene browns 
of the button-bushes, the long, tapering 
lances of the flags crowned with circling 
fillets of compact plush, the alders glow- 
ing to their very tips with sessile crimson 
berries, the sedges black with ripened 
seed-pods, the long-stemmed sagittarias 
bent with their green arrows, all mingled 
together in inextricable confusion. 

The migratory birds linger along these 
thickets of aquatic growth. The plover 
wheel over tiem with shrill clamor of 
voices, their satin vests glittering like sil- 
ver, as the sun strikes aslant their exposed 
breasts. Everywhere the remaining birds 
are conspicuously gregarious. Though 
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the species are lessened, the number has 
seemingly greatly increased. The snow- 
birds fly high up in the air in flocks of a 
hundred or more and cheep and twitter to 
each other unceasingly. The upland pas- 
tures are fairly alive with blue birds, and 
in their still lush grasses the meadow larks 
hide their black crescents and make the 
air musical with the prolonged sweetness 
of their piercing notes. The open woods 
are clamorous with robins, fat with the 
ruby acidulous berries of the mountain 
ash; the gold-finches are gathered in little 
coteries and along the tops of faded this- 
tle blooms scurry in restless, undulating 
flight, their lovely songs narrowed to the 
single call of *‘ Babee babee.” The okalees 
blacken the tree-tops as in April, while 
far more numerous than in April the 
crows cover the meadows and make the 
air echo with their clamor. What other 
autumnal voices are one-half so hilarious 
as their cawing; the earth with all its 
fatness is before them, and a merry heart 
should find a responsive tongue. 

Adown the leaf-lit aisles of the forests 
the blue jay sails a plumed argosy of 
white and azure. He alone of all our 
birds vies with the tanager and oriole in 
beauty of plumage. Bright, alert, strong 
of wing he flies swift and straight, the 
embodiment of regal beauty, or, lingering 
in graceful pose on the gold-touched 
branches above you, he seems crowned in 
their yellow light as with an aureola; and 
when his voice drops from its rasping, 
creaking tones and takes up the burden of 
song, it becomes alike clear, sweet and 
charming, fitting adjunct to the golden 
atmosphere, the brooding silence and bril- 
liancy of the year. 

The partridges wake the woods with a 
far more martial music. They are the 
links that bind our ornithological year 
together, for they alone of all our birds, 
it is probable, are non-migratory. The 
few birds that brave the rigors of our 
Northern winters come to us from their 
summer haunts still nearer the Arctic re- 
gion, but the partridges are with us al- 
ways, and despite the biting winds that 
sweep over our snow-clad hills, 
and despite the cruel and unmerci- 
ful warfare of man, sufficient numbers of 
them escape to keep our forests peopled 
with their mottled forms. All through 
the crisp October days they wander in lit- 
tle groups, the mother and her numerous 
brood, their backs toned to soft browns 
and grays that fit into and seemingly 
make part of the forest’s carpet. Were it 
not for their fear of man the eye would 
needs be trained to discover them; nest- 
ling at rest they might pass for a boss of 
gray moss or a stone lichened with ashen 
black garments, but at the approaching 
footstep they winnow the air with their 
wings and fill the woods with a vibrant 
thunder. 

The busy stir and clamor of feral life is 
not confined tothe denizens of the air; 
the woods are alive with their fur-wear- 
ing frequenters, intent on garnering the 
prolific harvests which Nature, with no 
step-mother’s hand, has bestowed upon 
them. Beeches, brown with bristling 
burrs, hickories hiding ivory globes of 
oily sweets in dusky green globes, chest- 
nuts spiked in barbed caskets, whose satin 
lining the first frosts will disclose, but- 
ternuts glowing in rinds of bronze-green 
gold, all these are part of the banquet 
which the great mother yearly spreads 
for a life on which man casts but looks of 
disdain. How the chickaree chatters in 
the pauses of his busy raids upon these 
treasures; the gray squirrel, embodiment 
of everything graceful, is not less busy 
nor noisy. Systematic and long-headed 
providers are these dwellers of the wild- 
wood; not only have they their larger 
larder well stocked, but innumerable 
caches ail through the forest, and when 
the snow is deepest they know where to 
find them. Raccoons share with the squir- 
rels in this wise forethought; nothing 
comes amiss in his menage, and though 
hybernating during the severest weather, 
from the quantity of food he stores, he 
must waken from time to time to eat and 
make merry. 

October’s most perfect days follow 
nights in which the lissome grasses are 
covered with sparkling mails of snow, 
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white crystals, armored as it were by the 
dainty fingers of the frost. On such 
mornings one looks out upon a world 
transformed and longs for the grateful 
warmth of the house fire, but under the 
bright sunshine the spicaed rime soon 
vanishes, leaving a dash of ice in the air 
so grateful and invigorating that one im- 
bibes it as Anacreon drank the balm of 
Bacchus. The air, indeed, has a bouquet 
richer than that of wine, a ripened odor 
that breathes the garnered fragrance of 
the year. All the spiceries of the months 
have been distilled into it, the penetrating 
scents of the menthas, the piquant flavors 
of over-burdened orchards, the musky 
perfumes of ripened maize, the indescrib- 
able redolence which the forests exhale 
when their corridors are gemmed with the 
glories of falling leaves. It is an intan- 
gible but exhilarating tonic; one may 
drink it to the very lees, feel the blood 
leap and glow as under the influence of a 
grosser toxicant, yet feel no after effect. 
Its taste is vital like that of Ponce de 
Leon’s fountain, and under the inspiration 
of its god-like ichor, one wonders how 
death can enter into the world. It is an 
invisible elixir that banishes fatigue and 
wings the footstep like a martial drum- 
beat. 

If the air be like nectar to the taste, it is 
telephonic to the ear, it is resonant, it is 
tense and vibrates like a tightened string. 
The slow dropping of a leaf wakes rust- 
ling echoes in the wood; the loosened 
chestnut-bur falls with a startling thud. 
The voices of the madding crowd, the call 
of the plowman to his slow turning oxen, 
the cry of children, the rattle of wagons, 
the crow of chanticleer, intrude on the 
most distant solitudes. Then what gauzy 
clouds are drawn athwart the October 
skies; what dusky veils of violet are draped 
everywhere against the rounding horizon 
through which the hills gleam with a sol- 
emn beauty; what silver sheens are re- 
lieved against the skyey background of 
divinest blue; and when at dawn or dusk 
the sun touches these misty vapors, how 
the sapphires and amethysts and ambers 
and gold melt and run into each other. 

Under these soft skies and in this re- 
splendent light come to an end the rural 
labors of the year. The brilliant stems 
of the buckwheat are gathered into shocks, 
and its wine-brown stubble forms one of 
the loveliest mosaics in the parti-colored 
glories of wood and field. Wide wakes 
of shining tubers follow the busy men in 
the potato fields; corn fields are finally 
denuded; the refuse of the orchard is 
gathered to rustic cider mills and trans- 
muted to amber nectar, and ere Novem- 
ber’s winds smite the last leaf on the ma- 
ple, all things are housed and winter’s 
advent looked forward to without fear. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y. 
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SOCIAL WRONGS IN THE OLD DO- 
MINION. 


BY E. F. RIGGS. 








WHEN my driver deposited me, drenched 
and chilled. upon the porch and tore off 
as if he thought the Evil One were after 
him, I think I was as frightened as I have 
ever been in my life. I was a recent im- 
portation from the North and a stranger 
to the people and the country. All day 
long we had been jolting over these rough 
mountain roads, through a pouring rain, 
and had just found our progress entirely 
stopped by aswollen mountain stream, five 
miles short of our destination, the district 
where I was engaged to teach school and 
which I was trying to reach. 

‘*Wall, miss, yer kin do jist as yer 
thinks best ’bout stayin’ to that yere 
house,” the rough old mountaineer, whom 
we found calmly roosting on the fence in 
the rain,had volunteered. ‘‘Seein’ as yer a 
Yankee p’raps yer won't care, as you’ns 
views sich things from a different stand- 
pint from we'ns, I’ve hearn tell; but as 
fer Jim an’ me, we’d soonder. stan’ in on 
cawn fodder wi’ the stawk, than to bunk 
wi’ sich,” in which my driver, Jim, 
acquiesced; but added, ‘‘ Ther thing ain’t 
no ways ketchin’, miss, an’ there ain’t no 
yether way but fer ye to stop,” and, accord- 
ingly, deposited me on the porch of the 
large farm-house in question. I was too 





frightened to knock, but the door opened 








invitiffgly, and an old colored woman 
ushered me into a large room warmed and 
lighted by a crackling pine fire and luxu- 
riously furnished for these parts. On the 
bed in the corner was a woman of won- 
drous beauty, enhanced by the hectic 
flush and feverishly brilliant eyes of the 
consumptive. A wealth of dark hair 
swept across the pillow and almost touched 
the floor as she leaned forward to inspect 
me. 

**My dear! but you are wet,” she ex- 
claimed, smiling. 

‘Yes, and I’ra making puddles on your 
carpet,” I acknowledged, contritely. 

‘“‘Oh, never mind the c’y’arpet; but, 
mammy, carry those wet things out on the 
p’och,” and then I know that she is a Vir- 
ginian; ‘‘and bring dry clothes for the 
lady; step right here before the fire; you 
must be chilled through and through.” 
And so she ordered and superintended my 
transition into comfortable apparel, with 
an eager and unquestioning hospitality 
that again proclaimed her a Southerner. 
When I was comfortably seated before the 
fire, with a hot supper before me, she 
said: ‘‘I wonder you ventured to stay 
with me to-night. My guests are few. I 
have not seen a white woman’s face since 
Aunt Sarah died, a year ago. Did not 
your driver warn you?” 

‘* He only said he did not want to stay 
here,” I ventured. ,,, 

‘* He did not tell you why? Ah, well, I 
am thankful to any chance or mischance 
that hasdriven you inside my door, for I 
am so lonely and hungry for the sight of 
a woman.” There is something indescri- 
bably hopeless and pathetic in her voice 
and look as she says this. 

‘*Ts it so very lonely a place?” I ask. 

‘*Oh, no,” she answers; ‘‘ not so lonely, 
except for those who have committed the 
one unpardonable crime, in the eyes of 
these people, as I have done. I was a 
happy, proud Virginian not many years 
ago, devoted to my state and its social 
customs. My sister and I were engaged 
to two brothers, Virginians like ourselves. 
I worshiped my lover with all a woman’s 
first blind devotion, and I think my sister 
did hers, and when he died I could almost 
have died of grief for her. We were to 
have been married in June, Hénry and I, 
but I insisted upon putting it off for a 
year. ThenI was sent up here to spend 
the summer with Aunt Sarah, my moth- 
er’s sister. She and Uncle Sam had no 
children of their own, and as they were 
rich, and we at home were poor after the 
War, and growing poorer, it was hoped 
that I should inherit their property; but 
Uncle Sam sent a ‘‘boy” that he had raised 
to school, and declared his intention of 
leaving him half of his property. This 
caused a temporary breach between the 
families, and mother pronounced it 
disgraceful. Why? Oh, you'll under- 
stand soon enough. However, I was sent 
up, for even half of Uncle Sam’s property 
was worth looking after. I found Adam, 
the adopted, the same Adam who had 
served and cared for me as a child, de- 
spite his prospects and education. How 
good he was to me that summer, and how 
happy I was as long as Harry’s letters 
came often; but they grew fewer and 
fewer, and at last mother wrote. 

**Anmie and Harry,” she said, after a 
few words of introduction, ‘‘ were mar- 
ried last night. It took us all very much 
by surprise, of coarse, but Harry’s prefer- 
ence seems to have changed, and, while 
I am very sorry for you, my dear child, I 
think, perhaps, it is all for the best. You 
know Annie is older than you, and has no 
prospects, while you will, doubtless, in- 
herit from Uncle Sam. I trust, dear, your 
heart may not be touched; but, in any 
event, 1am sure my daughter will have 
the pride and fortitude to accept cheer- 
fully any arrangement calculated to re- 
deem and sustain our old and honored 
family name.” 

‘‘Motherly, was it not? My heart 
“touched!” I think it turned to gall. I was 
sick after that for a long time, but I was 
young, and lived for revenge. My one 
thought was how I could make their lives 
as bitter as they had made mine. Brood- 
ing over this one night while Adam sat 
before the fire reading, it flashed upon me 
how I could drag into the dirt the proud 





name for which my happiness had been 
sacrificed. I would marry Adam!” 

As she leaned toward me with her face 
ablaze, I could but look and question. 

‘*And you don’t understand yet?’ she 
wenton. ‘Then come and look at my 
baby.” Very slowly she turned back the 
covers at her side, and, with a hand still 
shading the child’s face, said, with a look 
I shall never forget: ‘“‘It is mine, and I 
love it.” Then she held it out into the 
light, and* I saw that it was black. 
‘* Adam was a nigger you see,” with a de- 
fiant ring upon the word; ‘“‘ you understand 
the shame now. At first he would not 
marry me, for he understood it only too 
well; but I would not be cheated of 
my revenge, and Idrove and tempted 
him to it, but not till I had learned 
to love him; then he yielded. We were 
married, and Uncle Sam and Aunt 
Sarah stood by us, though I wonder they 
dared. My brothers swore to shoot me 
on sight, and I have not seen my mother’s 
or sister’s face since then, and never ex- 
pect to in this world. Yes, it was re- 
venge, but the innocent suffer with the 
guilty. Adam’s whole life is ore vain 
effort to save us shame on his account. 
We are rich, but is there any place where 
the curse will not follow us? I can bear 
it myself, for I earned it, but look into 
that crib.” Again I obeyed her, and 
there in the flickering firelight, saw a fair 
child face, framed in silky rings of dark 
hair. 

‘* Beautiful, isn’t she,” the mother asked, 
‘“‘and fairasI? But what is her beauty 
but a curse that will make every step of 
her shame-burdened life a danger? Oh, 
I see it all now! I shall not be here long 
to suffer with and for them, for I am dy- 
ing. If I could take her with meI could 
be resigned. There is no place here for 
her or me. Tell me,” she cried, with a 
pitiful break in her voice, ‘‘ will He lift 
the curse of shame from our children 
there?” 

The next morning Uncle Sam took me 
on horse-back to my destination, and I 
learned that I was to board with the in- 
dividual who preferred to ‘‘ stan’ in on 
cawn fodder wi’ the stawk, to bunkin 
wi’ sich.” 

Uncle John and Aunt Jane were seated 
one on either side of a smoky fire-place, 
in the bare-floored and scantily furnished 
living room of their dilapidated log cabin 
home, smoking and evidently anxiously 
awaiting my advent. 

‘“‘ Wall,” said Aunt Jane, after the first 
greeting, drawing vigorously at her short 
black pipe; ‘‘ so yer staid wi’ the niggers 
last night? I jist been a-dyin’ for yer t’ 
git yere since John tol’ me. How is 
she?” 

‘*The mother? Very near death I 
think.” 

‘*Lor’ now! Yer doant say? Pity she 
put herself where no one can’t neighbor 
wi’ her, ain’t it? Did yer see the baby?” 

ore. 

‘Ts it black?” she interrogated, eagerly, 
while a delighted grin took possession of 
her countenance. 

** Quite dark.” 

‘* Wall, now, that’s jist what I tol’ yer 
John. I’lowed ther next ’ud be as li’ble 
ter be a nigger as not. But Adam ain’t 
so black, an’ if he warn’t a nigger he’d be 
real han’some, wuldn’t he?” 

‘*T thought him fine looking, very.” 

‘*That’s so, that’s so; an’ he’s smart an’ 
honest, an’ not a bit uppish, fer all o’ ol’ 
Sam’s edicatin’ an’ money. I tell yer 
thar was big times when they fust mar- 
ried. They was goin’ ter lynch him, an’ 
John, thar, was in fer it big as life. But 
I likes ter see jestice done, ef it isa nig- 
ger, an’ says I, ‘Land o’ livin’! what yer 
goin’ ter lynch the nigger fer? Hang the 
gal,ef yer want ter hang anybody, fer 
what nigger wouldn’t marry a han’some 
white gal ef he got the chance? That 
kinder took ’em, an’ by the time they hed 
thunk it over, I low the fever hed wor off. 
But I al’ays liked Adam, an’ ther warn’t 
no likelier nigger wench in the kentry 
’an his mammy. But Lor’, miss, ain’t he 
the spitten image o’ ol’ Sam? It’s like 
daddy, like son thar. He couldn’t never 
a denied him ef he hed been so disposed.” 

“‘Do you mean to say that Adam is”— 

‘*Ol’ Sam Benson’s son? Why thar’s 
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never been no question on that subjec’, as 
fer as I’ve hearn tell.” 

« And was there any question of hang- 
ing him ?”’ 

‘*Who?’ leveling an astonished inter- 
rogative at me above her iron-rimmed 
glasses. 

‘* Mr. Benson.” 

“* Fer which?” 

‘* Did you not say that Adam’s mother 
was a”— 

“‘ Nigger?” Yes; ol’ Sam’sslave woman, 
don’t yer see. But, my Lor’, miss, he 
didn’t marry her! My land o’ Goshin, 
John!” chuckled Aunt Jane, ‘‘ I reckon ef 
they hed took to hangin’s fer sich offenses 
in slavery times thar ’ud been a right 
smart o’ thinnin’ out among the ’risto- 
crats.” With which cheering reflection 
Aunt Jane discarded her short black pipe 
for her snuff-box, and dipped and medi- 
tated contentedly. 

Months have passed since this occurred, 
and the winter’s snows and the summer’s 
rains have fallen upon a grave above 
which, when fresh made, Uncle Sam’s 
face, and Adam’s dusky countenance 
were bent in like and very human grief. 
It was a striking illustration of the rigid- 
idity of the social customs of this section, 
and a pathetic instance of the conse- 
quences of their violation. 

AMONG THE PINES, VA. 
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A WORD ABOUT OUR GARDENS. 
IL. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 

















LAST week I tried to show how extrava- 
gant is the kind of gardening which has 
become the fashion of recent years. Alike 
in public parks and in private grounds we 
now care very little for easily grown and 
hardy plants, almost exclusively for those 
which are costly to grow and which perish 
almost before the first season’s close. And 
even when we usesuch hardy perennials as 
our early flowering bulbs, we use them in 
the most expensive way, digging them up 
year by year to make place for something 
else. Garden beds which spontaneously re- 
new their own beauty year by year or which 
are easily sown with seeds that have re- 
quired no careful hot-house starting—these 
which were the rule in our mother’s time 
are to-day the exception. I think the ex- 
travagance of the fashion does not need in- 
sisting upon. Butit remains to be consid- 
ered whether or no it is an extravagance 
that can be justified by any corresponding 
degree of benefit: Are the things we now 
prefer so much better than other things 
which would cost us far less money and 
trouble that we are right to insist upon 
having them? Are our parks and villa 
grounds and gardens what they ought to be? 
In a word, is our present taste in gardening 
good or bad? 

Some of my readers will feel,I do not 
doubt, that their love of flowers and gar- 
dens isa part of their general love of beauty 
and the same thing in essence as their love 
of art. But others will, perhaps, maintain 
that art has nothing to do with the matter 
—that what they love is Nature with a big 
N, and that the ruies of «esthetic right and 
wrong have no jurisdiction in such a case. 
Everything that Nature makes, they will 
doubtless add, is good; and we may choose 
among her products without fear of going 
astray. To these last I venture to quote 
what a Japanese friend of mine recently re- 
marked: ‘“‘Do not say, We love Nature; 
what we love is the beauty of Nature, and 
though everything Nature makes is good in 
its own place, all things are not equally 
good, equally beautiful; many things are 
very bad out of their own place, and all may 
be injured or improved according as they 
are placed and environed.’”’ And to this I 
would add that cultivated plants are often 
not so much the work of Nature as the 
work of man; that gardens are altogether 
the work of man using Nature’s raw ma- 


terials; and that when man _ touches 
anything’ he must respect the rules 
of art or else despair of beauty 
in the outcome. When a_e gardener 


grows a coleus plant or a geranium which 
he values just because of its unlikeness to 
its wild progenitor, it is by no means cer- 
tain that he is growing a beautiful plant; 
and eVenif he does it is very far from cer- 
tain that we shall use it beautifully when 
we plant it. Nature may make a beautiful 
landscape or a beautiful flowery corner; but 
she cannot make a park or lawn or garden, 





and when man makes it he must make it as 
an artist, or he will not make it well. This 
brings us to the main question—Do we or 
do we not work as artists ? Are those bril- 
liant, costly beds upon which we so greatly 
pride ourselves, really beautiful in them- 
selves; do they really make beautiful in 
effect the grounds which they are supposed 
to adorn? In my judgment the answer to 
these questions must be No. It may seem 
a hard saying, but I think it is a true one: 
There is nothing which so plainly shows us 
devoid of eye and taste and esthetic judg- 
ment, of a love of art and of a love of Na- 
ture, too, as our toleration of the showy, 
glaring, spotty effects of color produced by 
the “ pattern-bed’’ manner of gardening. 

In certain cases the plants we use are 
pretty enough in themselves and capable of 
being employed in much better ways than 
we select. Butin many cases they are in- 
dividually and intrinsically hideous in co- 
lor, and almost invariably the different 
kinds are so combined as to be unutterably 
distressing to the sensitive observer. Even 
if this were not so conspicuously the case, 
even if good colors were chosen and com- 
binations were well effected, ribbon and 
pattern beds would still almost always bea 
mistake. They have their place, it is true, 
in the economy of gardening art. But itis 
asmall place and one which very seldom 
offers amid the conditions in which we in 
America live. Where formal landscape 
gardening is employed in the immediate 
vicinity of buildings—where semi-architec- 
tural dispositions of grounds and foliage are 
used to make a transition between the for- 
malities of brick and stone and the freedom 
of natural landscape—there the formally 
planted, solid, bright-hued bed may Le in 
place. Or, perhaps, near the house-walls in 
more modest properties, to fill up naked cor- 
ners where lofty or freely@ranching plants 
would themselves be out of place as too close- 
ly combined with rigid lines and artificial 
colors. Such beds are by no means natural 
objects. They are quite as artificial as walls 
built of those stones which also Nature had 
first created. When anything approaching 
to a natural effect is desired, they are alien 
intruders, and would be such even if they 
were more apt to be graceful in outline and 
harmonious in color. 

Yet how recklessly we,use them, how hid- 
eous we are content to make them! I have 
often seen those endless beds in the Boston 
Public Garden which were so rapturously 
described in the newspaper article to which 
I referred last week; and I venture to say— 
without fear of contradiction from any one 
whose eye has ever been trained, or whose 
taste has ever been cultivated by the slight- 
est study of art, or from any one who knows 
what it really means to love the works of 
Nature—I venture to say there are few 
worse things in the world. There may be 
some of them which would have some in- 
trinsic excellence were they in another 
place; but most of them are intrinsically 
very bad in form and color alike; and dis- 
posed as they are, thickly over the surface 
of the bright green sward and under the 
branches of freely growing trees, they col- 
lectively make what might be one of the 
prettiest spots in the world restless, patchy, 
gaudy and distressing to both mind and 
eye. 

Time and patience and words would fail 
me did [try to tell of all the other pretty 
places I have seen similarly defaced. 
Among the most painful examples are those 
rural cemeteries which might be very love- 
ly and which indisputably ought to be very 
peaceful in effect. But how can the land- 
scape be lovely or the effect peaceful when 
at every step one meets great palm-leaf 
patterns of red and yellow, long ribbons of 
crude blues and glaring scarlets and sal- 
low greens, hour-glasses and anchors and 
crosses of house-leek and _ stone-crop, 
stretching their huge puerile shapes across 
the emerald lawns? OnceI saw in a West- 
ern park a life-size camel with his leader, 
embossed in coleus on a bank; and in an- 
other may be seen an enormous calendar, of 
which the date is every day renewed. One 
marvels where can be the persons who find 
such things pleasing; yet in almost every 
person’s own domain one sees examples of 
the practice which has made them possible. 

The same corrupt taste which this “ car- 
pet-bedding”’ shows, appears as conspicu- 
ously when somewhat different methods of 
securing what is considered beauty are em- 
ployed—the same love of the striking and 
glaring, the same desire for showy contrasts 
at the expense of appropriateness and har- 
mony. In Forest Hill Cemetery, near Bos- 
ton (which is a very museum of horticultural 
depravities), Ionce saw a great drooping 
white elm—that most American, not to say 
Yankee, of trees—overshadowing a vast bed 
of tropical plants among which the banana 





held the most conspicuous station! Not far 


away, in the center of a great triangle, 
formed and encircled by three meeting 
roads, stood a large purple beech. The pro- 
nounced color of this tree always demands 
that it shall be carefully placed and dis- 
creetly environed; but here it stood in the 
center of a huge solid mass of scarlet gera- 
niums! The inappropriateness, the ugliness 
of either of these arrangements was enough 
to wring the heart of the thoughtful ob- 
server; but when he thought of their cost 
—of the great expense of wintering and 
planting out these unfortunate exotics and 
these exasperating geraniums, his pain 
could not but change to wrath and scorn. 
Mere green grass would have been as much 
less expensive as more beautiful. 

Nor, as I have said, is private, humble 
effort less often astray. There is no possi- 
ble place where a pattern-bed would be 
out of place in which I have not seen it a 
hundred times over. It defaces the quiet 
green of almost every lawn whether great 
or small; it intrudes itself into the most 
secluded wooded corners and flaunts by the 
road-side in the narrowest strips of turf. I 
thought I had found its last and worst es- 
tate when I sawit not long ago, wind-bitten, 
ragged, yet still fondly cherished, breaking 
the splendid simplicity of form and color of 
a rough gray, treeless sea-side hill where no 
other object save itself evinced the garden- 
er’s presence, and where none could be de- 
sired or should have been tolerated, so in- 
finitely beautiful was the natural effect of 
the bare ground against the blue sea and 
sky. 








‘Biblical Wesearch. 


GREEK SCRIBES AND HENRY 
OMONT. 


BY CASPAR RENE GREGORY. 


EVERY one interested in the text of the 
New Testament, knows what difficulties a 
scholar meets wit? in endeavoring to fix the 
date and place of writing of the manuscripts 
which contain that text. If we can by any 
means reach such perfection in Greek pale- 
ography, as to be able to determine clearly 
the schools of writing found in the manu- 
scripts, we shall be ready to take very im- 
portant steps in the classification of the 
material in hand; and it will not be forgot- 
ten that classification here means simplifi- 
cation and the possibility of still further 
knowledge. Now, it has been denied by 
Greek paleographers that schools of writ- 
ing could be distinguished in Greek manu- 
scripts. Not that this is impossible for 
writing in general, since in Latin, for ex- 
ample, the schools of writing are in general 
well established. 

The reason for this denial of schools in 
Greek writing is that too little attention 
has been given to local testimony, and the 
reason for this neglect has been partly that 
but few local documents in Greek appear 
to have been preserved, partly that the 
scholars of the West have been too far from 
the sources of such local documents to avail 
themselves of them; whereas the local 
documents for Latin lay in the Italian, 
Spanish, French, German and English 
archives, and a large number of scholars 
have busied themselves with them. The 
question for the Greek palwographer is, 
whether there is any hope of defining these 
classes for his manuscripts; and the student 
of New Testament criticism is the person 
who has most interest in this question, for 
he has more manuscripts to deal with than 
any other Greek scholar, and his manu- 
scripts are often among the most difficult to 
classify. 

To this question we reply unhesitatingly 
that Greek manuscripts can be classified, 
and that they will be classified. If our gen- 
eration does not doit, the next generation 
will. But our generation is apparently 
moving rapidly in the matter. There are 
two methods of attacking the question; one, 
the examination of all local documents— 
such as diplomas, letters,accounts and mem- 
oranda; the other, the examination of man- 
uscripts which have a note of the place of 
writing, or which, whether the place be 
noted or not, have the name of the scribe, or 
the date of the writing. The former method 
of attack is being pursued with vigor at 
Vienna. At the Rainer papyrus collection 
last March, Professor Karabacek and Dr. 
Wessely told the writer that they had made 
a number of important discoveries in refer- 
ence to such points, and that they would 
revolutionize Greek paleography. If they 
determine a few essentials in reference to 
early writing we shall be very grateful. 
The latter method of attack, has, so far as 
the dates are concerned, received much at- 
tention within the last few years in the col- 





lection of fac-similes. But the places have 
received too little attention and too little has 





been made of the manuscripts which contain 

the names of their scribes. At the present 

moment, let us direct our attention to the 

scribes. 

To put the thing in a general way, from 

the year 100 to the year 1600, scribes copied 

the New Testament books off. So far as we 

can determine, we have no manuscript older 

than the year, say 330. We wish then to 

know the Greek scribes from 380 to 1600 (we 

0 to 1600 because even after the invention 

of printing manuscripts were copied from 

manuscripts); we wish to know how each 
man wrote and what variations of form 
each allowed himself to make in copying 

different books. And then we wish todraw 

from cach known scribe the possible con- 
clusion as to other scribes and other manu- 
scripts of his country and date. In doing 
this we shall do best to go backward and 
to deal at first with the later centuries, for 
in these centuries we are more fully pro- 
vided with the apparatus of historical and 
geographical knowledge which will enable 
us to combine and conclude concerning 
scribe, place and date. If we are able to 
name the scribes of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, to follow in detail their 
method of copying, and to trace their wan- 
dering steps, we shall have madea large 
advance toward clearing up the subjects of 
scribe, place and date for earlier periods, 
and we shall have materially shortened that 
earlier period. Having then only from 330 
to 1400 to discuss, the scholar will continue 
his journey into the fourteenth century; 
he will compare the writing of the scribes of 
that date to the now settled results of the 
fifteenth century and thus the light will 
gradually he caused to penetrate further and 
further into the dimness of the past. 

The man who has done more than any 
other to further these researches is Mr. 
Henry Omont, of the National Library at 
Paris. His wide paleographical knowledge 
finds an ample field in that library, but he 
continually goes beyond it when occasion 
demands. Three of his publications bear 
especially upon this subject: “George Her- 
monymus, of Sparta, master of Greek at 
Paris, and copyist of manuscripts. Po 
Paris, 1885, a pamphlet of 57 pp; ‘‘Cata- 
logue of Greek manuscripts copied at Paris 
in the sixteenth century, by Constantine 
Palwocappa,’’ Le Puy, 1886, a pamphlet ot 
39 pp.; and ‘‘Fac-similes of Greek manu- 
scripts of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies,’’ Paris, 1887, a folioof fifteen pages 
and fifty fac-simile plates. 

The first pamphlet begins with a brief no- 
tice of George Hermonymus, who, born at 
Sparta, first appears upon the historical 
stage in 1476, during which year Pope Sixtus 
IV sent him from Rome to England to nego- 
tiate for the release of George Nevill, the 
Archbishop of York, who was the brother of 
the Earl of Warwick, and whom Edward IV 
had held in prison for four years. This was 
an honorable mission and a successful one, 
for the Archbishop was set at liberty. In 
that same year, 1476, he copied at Parisa 
j™anuscript now in the Barberini library at 
Rome. From 1478 on he seems to have been 
settled at Paris. The great Reuchlin was 
his pupil, and he copied manuscripts for the 
wealthy. In spite of all this and of his close 
relations with William Budé, he was far 
from being an excellent teacher or even a 
very learned man; Budé describes wittily 
the old man, who made him pay well for his 
lessons, and says: ‘‘I cannot describe all he 
made me suffer by teaching me each day the 
contrary of that which he had taught me the 
day before. Nevertheless, I must own that 
he taught me to read Greek well and to pro- 
nounce it well. . . . Whenhecould not 
teach me any more, he followed me persist- 
ently to make me buy books or to sell me 
his copies, which I did not know how to dis- 
pose of.”’ The national library at Paris has 
forty-three of Hermonymus’s copies; two 
more are at Paris, two further in France (at 
Albi and Montpellier), eleven at Leyden, 
seven in Switzerland, at least eight in Eng- 
land, and two at Rome (Mr. Omont gives but 
one at Rome, at the Barberini, but the 
writer has sent him a note of another which 
he found in the Vatican). Page 12 offers a 
fac simile of Hermonymus’s writing; it is 
not an educated hand, nor is it beautiful. 
Pages 13-38 give a very full descriptive list 
of the manuscripts written by Hermony- 
mus, and pages 39-57 give valuable notes as 
to the manuscripts belonging to John and 
William Budé, as well as notes upon Wil- 
liam’s family. It may be added in passing 
that this retracing to their original possess- 
ors the various manuscripts which we have 
is one of the best ways to get clews to the 
present whereabouts of treasures known to 
have been in private libraries of old, and 
that Mr. Omont has paid special attention 
to the subject, witness his ‘Catalogue of 
the Greek manuscripts of William Pelicier, 





Bishop of Montpellier, ambassador of Fran- 
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cis I at Venice,” Paris, 1856, 76 pages octavo. 
The second pamphlet gives a few brief 
notes about Constantine Paleocappa, born 
at Cydonia, in Crete, for a time a monk at 
Mount Athos, and then employed at the 
library of Fontainebleau by Ange Vergére 
(another Cretan copyist). A fac-simile of 
Palwocappa’s handwriting is followed by a 
list of twenty-six manuscripts copied by 
him; this list Omont takes from a manu- 
script of Palewocappa’s in the British Mu- 
seum. Pages 29-39 give letters of Palaeo- 
eappa’s. Note 3 on page 4 should not be 
passed by, for it contains the library num- 
bers of forty-three manuscripts of this scribe 
now at Paris. 

We must now proceed to the third and the 
most important of these three publications 
of Mr. Omont’s, the fac-similes which have 
just appeared. Scribes often do not put 
their names at the close of the volumes, 
and, when they have put them there. later 
book-vandals have frequently torn them 
out; for example, only two of the Hermon- 
ymous manuscripts contain his name. This 
shows us at once the need of having good 
fac-similes of the scribes’ writiug, so that we 
may be able to identify the books written 
by them. Mr. Omont, after a brief preface 
about these Greek copyists in general, offers 
us a descriptive list of the fac-similes, each 
scribe’s name being accompanied by an out- 
line of his life so far as known, and then 
follow the fac-similes themselves. We 
have here in the fifty plates the work of 
forty-seven scribes, and it is scarcely neces- 
sarv to insist upon it, how far this will go 
toward clearing up the origin, and the dat- 
ing of the Griek manuscripts in European 
libraries; for we must remember, that by 
some ignorance of past or present librarians 
manuscripts are often assigned to dates far 
earlier than is just, and that the sight of a 
page of writing by the same scribe with a 
definite history, settles the matter much 
more satisfactorily than all discussions about 
form of letters in general. Nor must it be 
forgotten that in this way we reduce and 
therefore simplify the material. [f after 
due study of the fifteenth century we havea 
century less to account for, so also by the 
definition of its manuscripts we have so 
many tens or hundreds of manuscripts less 
to define. 

It is interesting to observe that the larger 
part of these scribes came from Crete, 
a number from the Peloponnesus, and a 
number from Constantinople; but Athens, 
Cyprus, Thessaly, Rhodes, Chio and Corfu 
are also represented, and what is still more 
interesting, we find at least four Italians, 
not exclusively Calabrians, among these 
copyists, and even one German, for Chris- 
toph Auer copied a whole series of manu- 
scripts at Rome between 1541 and 1548 for 
the Bishop of Rhodes, Cardinal Georges 
d’ Armagnac, who was the French Ambassa- 
dor to Paul III, We wish very much that 
Mr. Omont had added to his notice of each 
scribe, a compact list of the manuscripts 
known to have been copied by him. This 
would more than double the size of the no- 
tices it may be; but it would make them 
much more valuable. At the same time we 
would not have the notices delayed for fur- 
ther researches; it would be sufficient if Mr. 
Omont would say that the notes were those 
that he had in hand. We will, however, as- 
sure our readers that the notes which Mr. 
Omont “has on hand” cover more ground 
than the notes of most of the other workers 
in this department. But we are writing 
too much. It is enough to say that these 
fac-similes are of great value not only to 
the advanced palwographer, but as well to 
the beginner who wishes to learn how to 
read Greek manuscripts, 

LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 





Sanitary. 


DISPOSAL OF REFUSE 
PRODUCTS, ETC. 


WASTE 


THE question of what to do with the vari- 
ous wastes incident to household life and 
especially city life is not fully answered by 
the number of new methods which are pro 
posed. So soon as it becomes apparent that 
there are pecuniary obstacles to returning 
these to the soil, we come to cast about for 
artificial methods. 

Various methods of surface irrigation 
have answered an excellent purpose. As 
water carriage came into prominence, it be- 
came a complicated problem how to deal 
with so much water. That problem, too, 
often remains yet unsolved. The most 


natural or convenient way is to run it into 
some stream. But if the stream is not well 
fitted for its aeration and transformation 
we ere long have pollution. If it is a stream 


from the double use even under the assur- 
ance that no harm hascome from it as yet. 
We then seek in one way and another to 
send it into the ground so that its enriching 
products may be retained, and the water 
find ready distribution and subsidence in 
the soil. 

It was a great advance when the need of 
intermittent methods was realized and pro- 
vided for, as it is in the use of the flush 
tank. Then came the idea of having this 
distribution take place a little under the 
surface so that by means of land drain- 
age or absorption tile, it could be distrib- 
uted to the roots of growing vegetation. 
Thus, also, channels are provided in the 
ground which circulate the air more freely 
and enable the processes of oxidation and 
nitrification to goon more rapidly. Even 
with all these methods it was soon appar- 
ent that the large cities produced more than 
can easily be disposed of in this way. 

The next resort was to separate a part by 
means of chemicals as well as by subsidence, 
so that the more clean and liquid portion 
could pass away and the more valuable part 
be retained. It was another great advance 
when compression came to be cheaply ap- 
plied to the sludge thus separated, so that it 
could be compressed and so become easily 
transportable. By the Johnson filter press, 
and other forms, it has been found practica- 
ble to handle the large flow of cities and to 
return the grosser portion in acompact and 
fertilizing formto the land. This method 
has been much under discussion and has 
many advocates. The chief criticism is that 
the effluent in many cases remains unfit for 
potable streams. ‘ 

Within recent periods the application of 
fire asa destructor of all refuse has found 
many advocates. It is contended that it is 
impracticable to attempt to return the ma- 
terial to the land asin the effort we run risks 
tothe public health that more than out- 
weigh the economical argument. This 
method has been greatly advanced since 
such perfect methods have been devised for 
reduction by intense heat. The principle 
of the cremation furnaces can be largely 
utilized in this direction and commends 
itself for application in this way far more 
than for the disposal of human remains. 
Thirty or more of these destructors are 
already in use in the various larger towns of 
England. 

The most successful one in use on this 
side of the Atlantic is located in Montreal. 
The person having the contract for the re- 
moval of the refuse of the city as well as 
for the emptying of all closets, found it is 
to his advantage to dispose of the material 
in this way. We have the report of the 
medical officer of the city that it has proved 
entirely satisfactory. There has been no 
complaint, as the organic material is so con- 
sumed as not to be noticeable in the smoke. 
A new form of destructor has recently been 
used in Wheeling, West Virginia, and this 
has also been approved. It is, therefore, 
very clear that there is a persuasion that all 
of these decayable matters must be gotten 
thoroughly rid of in the interests of health 
even though it is asserted that the material 
is of value for returning to the soil. No one 
can compare the death rate of cities and of 
country populations without perceiving 
that we need to be very busy in removing 
all of the sources of disease in cities. Some 
of the cities have proved by their lowered 
death-rate how decided are the good results 
or proper disposal of the débris of crowded 
human life. Method and invention are keep- 
ing pace with the necessities of the case. 
As there is no economy like that of the pre- 
servation of human life, it will not dotocry 
out over the waste of fertilizing material. 

The law of enforced cleanliness is the only 
law under which cities can exist. It is 
well that health boards are planning and 
executing methods for the more complete 
removal of all such materials and that they 
are being supported by the people. No leg- 
islation is now more acceptable than that 
relating to the public health where a strict 
economy is followed in the administration. 








Science. 


AT a meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, held 
in Detroit a few years ago, an American ob- 
server reported that the Alpine portions of 
the Rocky Mountains, where there were 
abundance of flowers with odors and bright 
colors, was yet very poor in insects, especial- 
ly of insects which perform an important 
part in the fertilization of the entomophi- 
lous blossoms of Northern regions generally. 
At that time the speculations in regard to 
the relation between color and insects had 
taken such hold of botanists that the author 
of that essay, whose paper is published in 





sharply attacked by many cf our leading 
botanists. Professor Asa Gray especially 
followed up the paper by essays in which 
the position was boldly taken that no flower 
could be produced with brilliant color and 
fragrance that was not arranged for cross 
fertilization, and in one of his papers dis- 
puted the fact ‘‘on the authority of a com- 
petent entomologist at his elbow’”’ that such 
insects were scarce in these sub-Arctic Rocky 
Mountain climates. It is interesting to note 
how the views of such eminent men as these 
may become gradually andinsensibly “‘mod- 
ified” as well as the plants of which they 
treat. Inthe last number of Silliman’s 
Journal, Professor Asa Gray has 
a notice of Dr. Warning’s treatise on “ En- 
tomophilous Flowers in the Arctic Re- 
gions.’”’ Dr. Warning found, as the Ameri- 
can observer did in the Rocky Mountain 
hights, that Greenland was very poor in in- 
sects which perform an important part in 
the fertilization of blossoms—he found 
flowers with bright colors and odors abun- 
dant, and yet they were generally adapted 
to self-fertilization. He found the nectar 
in the flowers abundant, though with no 
insects to make use of it, though some of 
the species were the very same referred to 
in support of views of cross-fertilization in 
other districts. In “three or four excep- 
tions” the color was believed to be less 
bright and the odor less strong—and he 
believed he saw, “‘in not a few’”’ instances, 
“certain modifications’? which made self- 
fertilization easier than in the same species 
elsewhere. The underlying thought in the 
paper seems to be that after taking on color 
and odor to attract insects and enjoy cross- 
fertilization, the plants have had to go back 
to the old-fashioned way through insects 
having deserted them. Dr. Gray seems to 
make no objgction tothis view now. We 
may presume it has his indorsement. 


....Mr. J. Savage writes us from Law- 
rence, Kan.: 


A new worm or caterpillar made its appearance 
among us this summer feeding exclusively upon 
the common purslane. It came by the million and 
covered all parts of the state alike by its great 
numbers. Prof. F. H. Snow of our state univer- 
sity could not identify them, and to expedite its 
identification placed a number of them in his 
glass hatching cages and they have come out of 
their crysalis a @eautiful moth—dark colored 
with a row of light spots along the edges of each 
wing. Professor Snow found that he had cap- 
tured this moth two years ago at Deming, New 
Mexico, where it was attracted by the lights of 
the station-house. The caterpillar of this moth 
has hitherto been unknown. The moth was 
first described by Prof. A. R. Grote from a 
Texas speitmen in 1868, and it was taken here 
in its last year for the first time in Kingnan 
County by a university student by the name of 


Liddeke, who was making a prize collection for 
his Zool class. The moth is known in scien- 
tific works a Coe ears. en sudden 
appearance and in such great numbers, suggests 
the idea which Professor Snow thinks quite 
robable that they are traveling eastward on 
he purslane, just as the Colorado beetle did a 
few years ago upon the potato vines. The worm 
has already gone into winter quarters about one 
or two inches below the surface of the ground. 








Personalities. 


WILLIAM RUSSELL SEVER, the oldest 
graduate of Harvard College alive at 
commencement, died last - week. He 
was in his ningty-seventh year and 
a bachelor. So far as is known 
there is now no Harvard graduate 
living beyond the class of 1817, which was 
Mr.George Bancroft’s class, six years later 
than that of Mr. Sever. The father, grand- 
father and great-grandfather of Mr. Sever 
were all graduates of the college, and, asa 
curious chain of associations, it has been 
mentioned that Mr. Sever remembered 
Ebenezer Cobb, who died in 1801, Mr. Cobb 
recollecting Peregrine White, who was of 
the ‘ Mayflower” company—as is recog- 
nized by his portrait in the well-known pic- 
ture of ‘‘The Signing of the Agreement” 
in the ship’s cabin. 





....The Emperor of China has suddenly 
put off his marriage, the great Court oc- 
currence expected for the coming year. It 
is thought that expense is the secret of the 
matter, as there is no Jeffersonian (Confu- 
cian?) simplicity or any other sort of sim- 
plicity about the event in the Middle King- 
dom. The temples, the public edifices, the 
very streets must be put in astate of per- 
fect repair all over the empire in honor of 
the occasion. The emperor himself signal- 
izes the event by making costly presents to 
his ministers and to all the great function- 
aries of state, and there must be made large 
remissions of taxation to subjects during 
the twelve months subsequent to the solem- 
nity. 


.... The man whose pistol-shot terminated 
the life of John Wilkes Booth, Boston Cor- 








used for drinking-water purposes, we object 


full in the Proceedings of that meeting, was 


and last week was adjudged insane, and 
after a guardian had been appointed for his 
estate (which is ample for his support), he 
was duly committed to the State Asylum 
Corbett was always an eccentric, impulsive 
man; but his actual insanity, gradually de- 
veloping, is said to have come from his be- 
lief that some Southern terrorists who pes- 
tered him with bellicose letters, were going 
to assassinate him. His mind gave way 
under his dread of these unknown blood- 
revengers. 


-...-Miss Florence Nightingale has re- 
turned to her London home. Recently a 
presentation has been made to her by the 
members of the Whatstandwell Coffee and 
Reading-rooms, which she was instrumenta 
in establishing five years ago, and in the 
success of which she has always taken in 
terest. The presentation took the form of 
an oil-painting, representing a view of Lea 
Hurst, Miss Nightingale’s residence near 
Whatstandwell. The presentation was 
made at Claydon, Bucks, the seat of Sir 
Harry Verney, where Miss Nightingale has 
been staying with her sister, Lady Verney 


...-At the recent annual Hawarden Vil- 
lage féte, annually given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Gladstone, the hospitable wife of the ex- 
Premier is described as suddenly going into 
the dancing-circle. where, with ‘her face 
wreathed with smiles, and with the air and 
manner of a young maiden, she took the 
hands of one of the oldest of the old women, 
who became young again for the occasion, 
and the two danced with stately step into 
the tent, Mr. Gladstone standing by, clap- 
ping his hands loudly and saying: ‘Good, 
my dear’! while all the com pany applauded 
and laughed heartily.”’ 





Pebbles. 
TRADE in stock generally uses up one’s 
stock in trade.—Tid-Bits. 


....If told to take a “‘ back seat,’’ one will 
invaribly take affront.—Detroit Free Press. 





....It would seem natural for a carpenter 
to walk with a lumbering gait.—Merchant 
Traveller. ; 


...-Scientists say that the potato rot 
comes once in ten years—every decayed as it 
were.—Tid-Bits. 


...A child never gets his bad traits from 
the father’s side of the house—according to 
the father.—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... There is a great deal of wheat in this 
country. Also, sometimes, there is a great 
wheat deal. The deal goes up the flume, 
but the wheat remains.—N. Y. Tribune. 


.... Citizen (to policeman): ‘Do you think 
it will rain to-night?’ Policeman: “Oi 
don’t know, sorr; Oi’ve only been on the 
force wan wake.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


.... The man who wouldn’t take ‘‘no”’ for 
an answer has gone into amateur photogra- 
phy and is taking negatives right and left 
whenever he gets a chance.—Lowell Citi 
zen. 


....'*Martha,” said her father, *‘ William 
asked me for your hand last night, and I 
consented.’’ ‘‘ Well, pa, that’s the first bill 
of mine you haven’t objected to.’’—Iskwill 
‘Advocate. 


....Never strike a child on the head; and 
it might be well to add, never strike a man 
on the head either. If you want to strike 
something on the head, strikea nail.—Har 
per’s Bazar. 


.... The jokes in Harper’s ‘Drawer’ are 
much better for insomnia than an opiate, 
because they will put you to sleep in twa 
minutes,yet you will never become addicted 
to them.—Life. 


.... Mrs. Nucoyne: “‘ Yes, it was an awfu 
disease; it reely got to bean epidermis in 
our neighborhood; andI was so frustrated 
by it [had to spend two weeks at the sea- 
shore to recapitulate.” 


....Signal-service man (to assistant): ‘Is 
it growing cold outside?” ‘ Yes.” ‘Think 
it’s going to snow?”’ “I wouldn’t be sur 
prised.” ‘* Well, wait ti)l you see it falling 
then run up the cold-wave flag.”—Texas 
Siftings. 


...-Mother: “Now, Lionel, to-morrow 
you will be three years old, and if you are 4 
good boy you shall have a nice little cake 
and three candles.’’ Lionel (slowly): “I 
would rather have three nice little cakes 
and one candle.”’—Judge. 


....“* Ethel, dear, you are looking pale and 


ill this morning.” ‘‘ Yes, mamma; I went in 
bathing yesterday and got my feet wet. 

“Oh, careless girl, and spoiled your bathing 
suit, no doubt. Never let that happen 





bett, has been living in Topeka many years, 


again,’’—~ Brooklyn Eagle, 
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Music. 
LEVER DU RIDEAU. 


IN last week’s issue was sketched out a 
prospectus of the concert element of the 
musical season now beginning, and the 
dates and plans torthe Philharmonic, Sym- 
phony, Oratorio and other more important 
entertainments noted. To enter into the op- 
eratic interests of 1887-’88, much more than 
the limited space of this department might 
be properly consumed. The season of Grand 
Operain German at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, under the auspices of its official Board 
of Direction, promises to be as eminently 
enjoyable and successful as the remarkable 
one of last winter. Sixty-three representa- 
tions will be given, including the large 
Wagnerian repertory already so popular, to 
which the notable addition of ‘‘ Siegfried” 
and ‘*‘ Die Gétterdimmorung” has been 
made, so that so far as concerns Wagner, 
the entire Baireuth Trilogy (less the 
“Rheingold ”’ prologue) will be heard. The 
next novelty of importance is the ‘ Eury- 
anthe”’ of Von Weber; and another will be 
the ‘“‘Hernando Cortez” of Spontini, whose 
claims to a hearing in the Metropolitan 
were urged by us last season in special con- 
nection with his remarkable masterpiece, 
“Agnes Von Hohenstaufen.” Nessler’s 
enormously popular ‘“ national’’ opera ‘‘ The 
Trumpeter of Sakkingen”’ will be brought 
out, in a variation of the severer work of 
the season. The repertory, exclusive of these 
well-selected additions, will be substantially 
last season’s, with Goldmark, Meyerbeer, 
Halevy, Gounod and Verdi represented. 
Anton Seidl’s return to his conductor’s 
chair insures the success of the musical 
nerformance, and the company under him, 
restores to us for at least another season 
Miss Lehmann, Mrs. Seidl-Krauss, Marianne 
Brandt, Albert Niemann, Mr. Alvary, 
Adolf Robinson and Emil Fischer, with a 
strong support for less arduous réles than 
theirs, and offers Mrs. Biro de Marion, 
(soprano) Miss Meisslinger (contralto) Mr. 
Ferenzy (tenor) and Johannes Elmblad 
(basso) as new-comers. The subscription 
for the season has been so exceedingly large 
(greater than ever last year’s was) that 
financial prosperity is assured. The Metro- 
politan, with its able management of the 
practical side of art, is assuming every year 
more noticeably the prestige and success of 
a national art-institution, and may now 
without the least over-praise be regarded as 
one of the most magnetic centers of musical 
cultivation and sound artistic influence in 
the country. 

Mr. Charles E. Locke, has very assiduous- 
ly reorganized and reinforced the personnel 
and materials of the disbanded National 
Opera Company, and on November 7th starts 
out on what may provea more interesting 
and successful English Opera season than 
was predicted. ‘The company under Mr. 
Locke’s control is substantially indentical 
with that of the National. Certain 
new singers have been secured to take 
the vacant places of absentees, and it is an- 
nounced that the chorus and orchestra will 
be as large and effectively trained as possi- 
ble. New York will not hear this English 
Opera Company until February 27th, when 
we shall be able tocompare its performances 
with those of last year. 

There is very little room for Italian opera 
in the City of New York at present. (No 
more is there for French; as has been lately 
demonstrated.) The education of the New 
York public to new standards ard more 
accurate ‘astes has steadily progressed, and 
the most engaging of impressarios would 
now probably be received more in tolerance 
than satisfaction. Good Italian dramatic 
singing is growing scarcer and scarcer. 
Those troupes who can offer it are not for 
quitting Italy. It is expected that Italo 
Campanini will give a brief Italian season 
here late in the spring, at the conclusion of 
the tour of his concert company. But the 
production of Verdi’s “Otello” is the unique 
thing which will draw remunerative audi- 
ences; and unless Verdi’s fine work be given 
as efficiently as it deserves the public will 
very soon show how its interest was limited 
to hearing it, and it only; and not Italian 
lyrists, nor Campanini, who can hardly be 
more than the shadow of a shout, remem- 
bering his vocal declination when he was 
last in thiscountry. Altogether one cannot 
judiciously promise much about the Italian 
opera performances which, through him, 
are to be reckoned into our list. 

We hear nothing sufficiently definite of 
the completion of any new operetta by Gil- 
bert and Sullivan,much less of arrangements 
for bringing one out here. As for other 

light operetta, the merry trifles with airy 
waltz and polka rhymes and sentimental 
romances, why there will be a store of those 





as usual—with good music, poor music, clev- 
er music, hackneyed music, pretty music 
galore; so that if one is not inclined to weep 
with Briinnhilde or Valentine or Rachel, 
he may sthile with a masquerading court- 
lady, or the mischief-full soubrette or blun- 
dering rustic doctor, and be amused, if not 
especially elevated, by Millicker, Strauss, or 
their imitators,German, French or Eng- 
lish. 


Teresina Tua, the remarkable young Eu- 
ropean violinist, was announced for her first 
American appearances this week in Stein- 
way Hall, which we shall discuss in our 
next issue. 








School and College. 


THE literary and professional depart- 
ments of the Northwestern University, 
Joseph Cummings, D.D., LL.D., President, 
have opened their collegiate year with an 
aggregate attendance of 1,340, an increase 
over former years. This institution, Ocfo- 
ber Ist, came into possession of a somewhat 
famous telescope. The breaking out of the 
war in 1861 vroke also the contract of the 
University of Mississippi with Alvin Clark 
& Co. for an object glass, 18!¢ inches in 
the clear, leaving the glass, complete, on 
the hands of the maker. Harvard then bid 
for it, but the Astronomical Society of Chi- 
cago got it, and mounted it at a focal dis- 
tance of twenty-three feet, and at a cost— 
aside from building—of $30,000. Its build- 
ing was placed on the grounds of the Chi. 
cago University, whose doors were closed a 
year ago in court; but with the rights of the 
society to its instruments, etc., reserved. 
In August last, the society voted to present 
its property and good-will to the North- 
western, unless the people of Chicago 
should, by October ist, raise $125,000 to es- 
tablish and maintain an observatory within 
the city. That limitation having failed, the 
telescope has now passed to the North- 
western, and will, during the coming sum- 
mer. be put into position at Evanston, over- 
looking Lake Michigan, twelve miles north 


from Chicago. J. B. Hobbs, late President 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, has contrib- 
uted $25,000 toward the necessary buildings, 
and President Cummings is collecting the 
plans of the chief American observatories 
to incorporate their best features. 


.... The training colleges in England have 
accommodation for 3,395 students, of which 
66 per cent. are of the Church of England,20 
dunenominational, and7 each Wesleyan and 
Roman Catholic. There is astrong demand 
that all these institutions shall be acquired 
by the State, which is equally strongly op- 
posed by Churchmen. The voluntary in- 
vestments of the Church of England in these 
colleges is said to be not less than $1,250,000, 
which would have to be refunded. The re- 
lation of the State to these institutions at 
present is thus described: 

“The State fecognizes formally each particu- 
lar institution that fulfills its prescribed condi- 
tions; it frames the syllabus of instruction to be 
pursued; it examines the bulk of the candidates 
(all except the veriest fraction) before accepting 
them as satisfactory candidates for training; it 
inspects each of the colleges every year; it pro- 
vides a special examination for every student to 
pass; and in the case of every successful student 
who afterward is employed in teaching it fol- 
lows him up at his school and reports upon his 
work; and if, at the end of two years of proba- 
tion, all is satisfactory and the parchment cer- 
tificate is presented to him, then a grant is 
placed to the credit of the college, in part pay- 
ment for the finished article produced for the 
State, of £100 in the case of a man and £75 in 
that of a woman. ‘This grant is ‘placed to the 
credit of the college.’ ‘Che balance of the expen- 
diture has to be met by the fees of the students 
or the voluntary contributions, etc., of the 
friends of the institutions, the State finding £68 
out of £100, taking one college with another.” 

....In the Central European states the 
Jews are crowding the universities and the 
learned professions. Statistics show that 
in the twenty universities of Germany, 
there are in all 1,326 non-theological profes- 
sors, and of these 90 are Jews—i.e. seven 
anda half percent. The disproportion of 
this can be seen when we remember that 
the Jews constitute only four-fifths of one 
per cent. of the total population of the Em- 
pire. Of the 529 privatdocenten, or tutors 
expecting professorships in these universi- 
ties, no less than 84, or, seventeen and a 
half per cent. are Jews. The same state of 
affairs is seen in the student statistics. In 
the leading University of Hungary, at Pesth, 
out of a total attendance of 3,212 students, 
no less than 1,061 are Jews, or a percentage 
of thirty-three. Yet m Hungary the Jews 


constitute only four percent. of the total 
population. 


....[t appears that the donor of the valu- 
able Von Ranke library to Syracuse Uni- 
versity was Dr. John M. Reid, Senior Sec- 


retary of the Methodist Missionary Society. 
Dr. Reid was for some time president of 


Genesee College which became incorporated 
with the University. 





Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


Mr. JOHN S. KENNEDY is doing what 
he can to bring to light the absurdities of 
our contract labor law. Mr. Kennedy was 
incensed that a fellow-countryman of his 
was shipped back to Scotland because he 
came to this country under contract. 
He has, therefore, taken steps to prove 
that the Rev. E. W. Warren, the new 
minister of Holy Trinity church, of this 
city, came here under similar contract and 
should be returned. Collector Magone did 
not recognize the force of Mr. Kennedy’s 
suggestion, and so the latter wrote to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who, through 
his assistant, informed Mr. Kennedy that 
the matter should be referred to United 
States District Attorney Stephen A. Walker. 
This was done, and last Thursday Mr. 
Walker wrote the following to Mr. Ken- 
nedy: 

“Notwithstanding first impressions to the 
contrary, I have reached the conclusion that 
the case presented is within the statute and 
that itis my duty to bring suit. Mr. Warren is 
an alien and has immigrated to the United 
States under the solicitation of a corporation 
with which, prior to his leaving England, he had 
engaged to perform labor or service in this coun- 
try. The statute prescribes that the labor or 
service referred to is labor or service of ‘any 
kind.’ This cannot mean manual labor service 
simply, for the terms are of the broadest char- 
acter, and moreover the exceptions mentioned 
in the act exclude the idea that its general pro- 
visions relate to mechanical or industrial labor 
alone. The exceptions pertinent to be noted are 
among others, * professional actors, artists, lec- 
turers, or singers.’ None of these excepted 
cases would be regarded as belonging to the 
manual labor class, and the conclusion is inevi- 
table that if not excepted they would fall within 
the terms of the law. 

“The case you present is therefore clearly 

within the bald and remorseless letter of the 
statute, and it remains to be seen whether the 
broader basis of interpretation, popularly 
known as ‘the spirit of the act’ or ‘ presumed 
legislative intent,’ excludes its application to 
the case which you present.” 
Mr. Walker’s opinion of the lawis that it is 
an effort to apply the doctrine of the pro- 
tective tariff to the commodity known as 
labor; it is protection for the sake of pro- 
tection. He thinks as Congress made an ex- 
ception of lecturing, singing, and acting, it 
might have treated preaching in the same 
way. He thinks Congress would have done 
so had a committee ot preachers asked it to 
doso. The statute, he states, like every 
other statute in the tariff system, bears the 
ear marks of carelessness, selfish personal 
interest, and all manner of invidious dis- 
crimination. He finishes his communica- 
tion to Mr. Kennedy as follows: 

“T have, therefore, to advise you that, in case 
I find, upon further investigation, that the facts 
are as assumed herein, the suit you contemplate 
will be prosecuted, as provided in the statute, 
at the expense of the United States.” 


-...-The Legislative Committee’s report, 
adopted at the Knights of Labor Conven- 
tion at Minneapolis last week, approves the 
Blair Educational Bill, the eight-hour day 
for mail-carriers, and the Foran Bill in re- 
lation to homesteads, providing that such 
settlers may borrow $500 from the Governg,. 
ment, secured by the land, at 3 per cent. 
It demands that the Government building 
contracts provide for weekly payment of 
workingmen, and approves the recommend- 
ations of the General Master Workman in 
favor of Government control of the telegraph 
and telephone systems of the country. 
Most of the afternoon session was devoted 
to the report of the Committee on strikes 
and Boycotts. ‘“‘ Inexpedient to legislate,” 
was the recommendation of the Committee 
regarding a document asking that a special 
Bureau of Strikes and Boycotts be estab- 
lished. Though the report was sharply an- 
tagonized, the majority of the assembly 
agreed with the Committee, and no Bu- 
reau will be formed. The Committee 
offered several suggestions as to 
the conduct of strikes and _ boycotts. 
From the General Secretary’s report it ap- 
pears that the number of members reported 
in good standing at the last session of the 
General Assembly was 702,924, and the num- 
ber of members in arrears 26,753. This made 
the apparent membership of the order, as 
then reported, 729,677. The total number 
reported in good standing on July 1st, 1887, 
was in round numbers 485,000. The nearly 
50,000 in arrears made the membership of 
the order 535,000 on that: date, an apparent 
decrease of about 195,000 members. Mem- 
bers of the order are recommended in one of 
the reports presented tomefuse to purchase 
goods from many firms, whose names are 
given, on account of their opposition to the 
order. During the final sessions of the week 









it transpired that the Convention was com- 
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posed of hostile factions that threatened the 
disintegration of the body. 


-.-On Tuesday of last week a terrible rail- 
road accident occurred at Kouts, Ind., on 
the Chicago and Atlantic Railway, by which 
a large number of persons were killed—the 
estimated number being from eleven to 
thirty—and many more wounded. The east- 
bound express that left Chicago Monday 
night with a great load of passengers, was, 
without a moment’s warning, during a tem- 
porary stop, smashed into from behind by a 
fast freight train loaded with dressed meat 
for the markets of the seaboard. Some part 
of the machinery of the passenger engine 
had been thrown out of order during the run 
from Chicago. A trifling stop at the water 
tank was taken for repairs, and it was then 
that the freight train came up behind and 
crashed into the passenger train. The 
sleeping coach was pushed forward and 
crushed into the cars ahead, smashing their 
comparatively light timbers. The work of 
destruction was complete, when the wreck 
quickly took fire. The engineer of the pas- 
senger train told the following story of the 
disaster: 


“ We passed No. 49 at Boone Grove on time and 
started toward Kouts. No. 49 pulled out of the 
station in less than two minutes behind us, 
when they should have waited much longer. 
When we were well away from the town, we 
could see her lights but a little way behind. We 
were not running very fast because the engine 
was ‘on one side.’ We had broken an eccentric 
strap and were running but one pair of wheels, 
having been forced to disconnect the other pair 
of wheels which were running loose. Of course, 
the accident held our speed down a little, but we 
had no idea that the engineer of No. 49 would 
have any difficulty in keeping off from our heels. 
The last time I looked behind there was ample 
room between us. We stopped at the Boone 
Grove water tank and were there almost a min- 
ute before they struck us.” 











FOREIGN. 


....By the order of General Ferron, 
French Minister of War, General Boulan- 
ger was placed under close arrest last week 
for reflections upon the Government 1n con- 
nection with the case of General Caffarel, 
who was charged with selling civil decora- 
tions and found to be guilty of habitual dis- 
honorable conduct. General Ferron tele- 
graphed to General Boulanger at Mont- 
lugon, ordering him to return forthwith to 
Clermont-Ferrand, his headquarters, and 
asking if the words attributed to him by 
the newspapers in connection with the Caf- 
farel affair were correctly reported. The 
newspapers alleged that General Boulanger 
informed a reporter that he never doubted 
that the prosecution of General Caffarel 
was aimed at himself. He stated that he 
defied the most minute inquiry into his con- 
duct, and stated that if he had been Minis- 
ter of War and General Caffarel had avow- 
ed his guilt to him he would have offered 
him a revolver with which to blow out his 
brains. General Boulanger, in reply to Gen- 
errl Ferron’s telegram, said: “I have re- 
returned to Clermont-Ferrand. 1 am un- 
able to procure the newspapers mentioned. 
Send them to me.”’ General Ferron again 
sent a telegram to General Boulanger de- 
manding a categorical reply to the charges 
against him. In reply General Boulanger 
telegraphed that be did use the language 
attributed to him in the newspapers. He 
was thereupon arrested. The ministry have 
named thirty days as the period in which to 
consider whether or not General Boulanger 
shall be deprived of his command. 


....Sir Charles Tupper has been chosen as 
Canada’s representative at the coming 
Fishery Convention. Sir John Macdonald, 
who was strongiy pressed by his colleagues 
to accept the position, thought that as the 
arrangement for this Commission had 
grown out of the personal interview between 
Sir Charles Tupper and Secretary Bayard, 
it would be better for Sir Charles to act as 
the Canadian Commissioner. 


....Mr. Gladstone, Earl Spencer, Mr. Mor- 
ley and Lord Rosebery held a Liberal con- 
ference at Hawarden last week, and de- 
cided to accede to the demands of the 
Welsh Liberals and make the dis-establish- 
ment of the Church in Wales a plank of the 
platform to be presented at the coming 
Liberal Federation Congress. It was also 
decided that there should be no further de- 
velopment of the home-rule policy. 


....A treaty of union has been concluded 
between the South African Republic and 
the New Boer Republic. Henceforth they 
will be one State and under one President. 
The first Chief Magistrate will be S.J. P. 
Kruger, now President of the South Afri- 
can Republic. Thecapital will be Pretoria, 
England’s formal sanction of the union is 
awaited. 
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FARM AND GARDEN. . 


THE EXCHANGE OF PULPITS. 


WE have already observed that the ex- 
change of pulpits effected between minis- 
ters is, as a general rule, a mere matter of 
convenience, and not with any view of 
making the ministry and church more 
efficient in their mission and work. Dif- 
ferent clergymen have different ideas 
about this matter. For instance, we once 
heard a clergyman say in reference to his 
exchanges: ‘‘I always exchange with a 
brother whom I do not esteem as good a 
preacher as I am; the contrast works in 
my favor with my congregation; they are 
better satisfied with me when I return, I 
pursue the same policy in arranging for 
supplies during my summer vacation.” 
We have no comment to make on this line 
of policy. On the other hand, speaking 
with a brother upon this subject, he said 
his plan was just reverse of the one spoken 
of above: ‘‘I endeavor, if possible, to 
effect an occasional exchange with some 
minister who outranks me both in position 
and ability. This always pleases my peo- 
ple and I think does me no harm in their 
estimation.” This plan has in it the ring 
of a true-hearted man who forgets him- 
self in his desire to promote the interest 
of his charge. Aguin, at another time, 
we heard a brother say that he arranged 
his exchanges wholly on personal grounds 
—that is, he exchanged with those muinis- 
ters with whom he was on terms cf close 
persunal intimacy without reference to 
their comparative merits as preachers. 
To this he added: ‘: I do not tnink it mat- 
ters mnca either way whether the brother 
you exchange with is a better or wo1se 
preacher than one’s self. I find that in 





either case somebody is pleased. If my 
exchange preaches better than I do then 
my congregation is pleased; on the other 
hand, if, when I come home some of my 
people are good enough to say that they 
would rather hear me preach, then I am 
pleased.” The brother said this in a half- 
jocose manner, yet he was sufficiently 
serious to show that both sides of this 
question were worth considering. Let us 
put and answer two or three questions 
touching the matter: 

How often ought ministers to exchange 
pulpits? Of course no iron rule can be laid 
down. We should say that half a dozen 
times in a year is not too often; and that it is 
better for beth ministers that the exchange 
be made to cover the whole Sabbath rather 
than asingle service. for the double rea- 
son that thereare always some of the con- 
gregation whocan attend but one serv- 
ice, whereas, if the exchange is made fur 
the whole day the entire congregation may 
have the benefit of it. Again, sofar as the 
minister is concerned, it is better for him 
to preach two sermons than one. It is al- 
ways difficult to choose which sermon to 
preach when there is but one opportunity. 

With whom ought ministers to ex- 
change? That is, on what principle should 
these exchanges be made ? We should say 
that in any given city thechurch ought to 
be regarded (so far as this matter is con- 
cer ed, at least.) as one body with many 
members, or one church with many con- 
gregations, and that pastors should look 
to the end of bringiny as nearly as possi- 
ble the entire ministry into his pulpit. We 
should advise that every pastor begin with 
his neighbors and widen the circle until 
all his fellow-pastors have exchanged 
with him. Of course in many large cities 
this could not be done for the lack of 
years; but this should be the plan, and 


without regard to denominational lines, - 


except where radical and fundamental 
differences in doctrine make a barrier. 
If possible let the ministers in the largest 
churches make the advances to those oc- 
cupying pulpits of smallerchurches. This 
is a fraternal compliment, and would do 
much to encourage and cheer the brethren 
who (human nature being as it is) cannot 
but feel to a certain extent the difference 
in rank and position. Suppose, for in- 
stance, Dr. Taylor or Dr. Storrs, Dr. Pax- 
ton or Dr. Hall, should propose to ex- 
change with some brother who is pastor 
of a small and struggling church on one 
of the obscure side streets or avenues in 
either city, what a delight it would be both 
to the pastors and the churches so recog- 
nized by this act of fellowship. How 
pleased the small and humble congrega- 
tions would be to have these great preach- 
ers voluntarily come to them; and how 
proud they would be to have their pastor, 
at least once, occupy the great metropol- 
itan pulpit of the world-famed preacher. 
What a bond of fellowship this would 
help to make between the great and the 
small churches. What a good testimony 
to the world; what a practical denial it 
would be to some of the half-true eriti- 
cisms that are current as to to the pride 
and exclusiveness of the great churches 
of the wealthy classes; and what a sur- 
prise it would be for the congregations 
who never worship outside their splendid 
churches to find that some humble 
preacher from a by-street brought to 
them the same message of love and 
grace that they bad been accustomed to 
hear from the lips of ‘their own pastors; 
and, perhaps, just as eloquently delivered. 

Ought exchanges to be arrangeu other- 
wise than in this periodical fashion? Yes; 
as circumstances may suggest. For in- 
stance, a well-known pastor in Brooklyn, 
whose Sunday evening congregation had 
never been large, and which, in spite of 
hisown best endeavors would not grow, 
was anxious to do something that would 
break up the habit which held his people 
away from the evening service and inter- 
est other people whe did not go to church 
atall. He therefore planned a series of 
Sunday evening sermons by wel]-known 
pastors. We think he arranged for 
about twenty successive exchanges on 
Suuday evenings with as many different 
pastors from his own and neighboring 
cities, The plan proved a great success. 
his house was filled every Sunday even- 





ing, the non-church-going habit (on Sun- 
day evgnings) was toa certain extent 
broken up: many people who would not 
or did not go to hearthe pasvor preach 
went night after night to hear the visitors 
and some of them became permanent at- 
tendants of the church afterward. Be- 
side a good spiritual interest was awak- 
ened, as it was the pastor's particular de- 
sire that all his «xchanges should preach 
on subjects looking toward a revival of 
religion and immediate conversion. This 
is not the only case where such exchanges 
covering aseries of Sundays has been 
tried with encouraging results. Many 
other churches might be benefited by a 
similararrangement. This plan may be 
modified to suit other circumstances. 

There are yet some other points in con- 
nection with this subject that are worth 
considering. 


™ 
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THE SALOON AND THE SABBATH. 


THE Saloon has become so aggressive in 
this state this fall that no good citizen can 
afford to remain passive or indifferent. 
It has thrown down the gauge. and those 
who would be counted among its enemies 
cannot choose but take up. It asks, it de- 
mands, through a convention of German 
societies held at Albany recently, that a 
law shall be passed at Albany allowing 
groggeries to open Sunday afternoon at 
two o’clock and remain open till muid- 
night. All candidates who are not in 
favor of this concession are to be opposed 
at the polls at the election next month. 
All who are in favor of maintaining the 
present restrictions as well as all who de- 
mand local option or further restriction 
are to be defeated if possible by the 
friends of ‘ liberty.” The convention 
claims to represent 75,000 votes, and 
as a matter of course all the brewers, 
distillers and saloon-keepers are in the 
movement. The purpose is to strike down 
the Sabbath, to open the gates of hell on 
that day, and let loose the demons of 
darkness; to open schools of Satan in op- 
position to Sunday-school and church ser- 
vices; to make of this one quiet and 
sacred day of the week a day of rioting 
and disorder and drunkenness. This is 
what is demanded of our legislators, and 
the elections are to be so conducted as to 
insure this result. A large corruption 
fund has been raised, and it will be used 
without reserve and without conscience 
to elect a Rum legislature. 

What are the order-loving, Sabbath- 
keeping citizens of the State of New 
York going to do? Will they sit still and 
allow this gigantic Rum power to have its 
own way? Will they divide their strength 
by a childish quarrel over methods and 
let the Saloon triumph over them? We 
hope that common sense will return to 
the divisionists before it is too late to 
serve in this campaign. 

The simple thing todo isto unite in 
the support of men who are pledged not 
to surrender the Sabbath, not to yield a 
single pointtothe Saloon; of men who are 
pledged to oppose and fight the Saloon, 
and restrict and destroy it. So far as 
Republican candidates are thus pledged 
let them be earnestly supported. So far 
as they are not thus pledged let them be 
defeated. Where Republican candidates 
are not right on this question let all unite 
in the support of some one who is right, 
be he Democrat or Tlird Party man. Any 
other course in presence of the dange 
now threatening us is foolish and wicked. 
Party feeling is a snare if it stands in the 
way of unity of effort in the defense of 
the Sabbath and of society against th: 
Saloon. Party is nothing when a great 
principle like this is atstake, and we hope 
that men wilt be men and act like men. 
in this issue whether they call themselves 
Republicans, Democrats, or Third Party 
Frohibitionists. 

We are glad to see that the churches 
are being roused. The ministers of all 
denominations in Albany are taking up 
the cause of the Subbath both in the pul- 
pit and out of the pulpit, and the minis- 
ters of this city mct on Monday of ths 
week to confer together as to the besi 
course to pursue. No minister and no 
ckurch within the bounds of the state can 
afford to remain silent in an issue like 








this. If those who believe in the Sabbath 
and have the good of society.at heart will 
stand shoulder to shoulder in this crisis, 
without regard to party or sect, the Saloon 
and its impertinent demands will be over- 
whelmed witha storm of popular indig- 
nation at the Noyeimber polls. 





THE ACTION OF THE AMERICAN 
BOARD. 


THE substance of the action, in regard 
to the question of a second,probation, 
taken by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, at its re- 
cent meeting. is, so far as the Board 1s 
concerned with this question, embraced 
in the following propositions: 1. That the 
Board, acting through its Prudential 
Committee, will hereafter as heretofore, 
assume and exercise the right to judge 
and determine upon the qualifications of 
all persons applying to it for appointment 
and support as foreign missionaries. 2. 
That, in the judgment of the Board, the 
Word of God teaches that the mora! con- 
duct of men in this life, whether living and 
dying in heathen or Christian lands, is 
determinative of their condition and des- 
tiny in the life to come, and herce that 
this Word excludes the hypothesis that 
any persons who in this life have failed 
to secure the great salvation through 
Christ, will. after death, have another 
probation in which salvation will be 
off«red to them, and by them may be ob- 
tained. 3. That all persons a plying to 
the Board for appointment and support 
as foreign missionaries, if holding asa 
positive faith or a probable hypothesis, 
the doctrine of a second probation or that 
ot this life continued into the next life, 
are to be regarded as not possessing the 
proper qualifications for such appoint- 
ment and support, since in either case 
their position is contrary to the Word of 
God, and is calculated in its natural 
effects to impair the power of that Word 
over human hearts. 

The action of the Board does not for- 
mulate these propositions in the precise 
form in which we have stated them; yet, 
as every one well understands, they con- 
stitute the substance of the action. They 
express what the Board meant to do, and 
actually did; and it will be for the Pru- 
dential Committee and the secretaries of 
the Board to carry into effect the views 
thus indicated. We have no doubt that 
this will and should be done. 

The ‘‘ Progressives” or *‘ Liberals,” so- 
called, who dissent from these views are a 
comparatively small minority; and they 
cannot reasonably expect that their ideas 
should govern the action of the Board. If 
they are wise men, and especially if they 
study the things that make for peace 
and harmony, they will cease to agitate 
the Board at its future meetings with this 
question of a second probation. The 
Board is engaged, as it has been for many 
years, in doing a great work for God and 
man; and if the “ Progressives” cannot 
peaceably and quietly co-operate with it 
as now managed, they had better with- 
draw and establish an organization of 
their own for pursuing the work of for- 
eign missions, 
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DISABLED AND INDIGENT MINIS- 
TERS. 


MINISTERS of the Gospel are in this coun- 
try, as a class, generally poor, and their 
families equally so; and when the former 
are disabled, or reach the period of old 
age with its infirmities, their condition is 
not unlike that of the poor saints at Jeru- 
salem, for the supply of whose temporal 
wants a charity fund was established in 
the very ousset of the Caristian Church. 
These ministers give the prime and vigor 
of their days to the cause tor which the 
Church exists, and, as a rule, at very 
moderate salaries. If they live to old 
age, and can preach no longer, or are dis- 
abled and have no means of helping them- 
selves and no family friends on whom 
they can rely, as is the fact in many 
cases, what shall be done with them and 
for them ? 

Tne answer to this question is very sim- 
ple, and to a right conscience as authori- 
tative as simple. Churches naturally af- 
filiate themselves together in the forra of 
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denominations; and every such denomj;- 
nation should have a regularly established 
organization for the reception and dist ibu- 
tion of a charity fund in aid of its disabled, 
aged and indigent ministers and their de- 
pendent families. Each church should 
make an annual contribution for this pur- 
pose. Such ministers and their depead- 
ent families are pre-eminently the Lord’s 
poor; and to neglect them, and leave 
them to get along as best they can, i1n- 
pitied and unhelped, in the time of lis- 
ability and adversity, would be a most 
shameful course on the part of the Church. 

If soldiers who have fought the bat:les 
of their country, and have in their bo lily 
condition been damaged thereby, are prop- 
erly pensioned, then why should not the 
ministers of the Gospel who have served 
the Church, and in doing so given up the 
usual opportunities for acquiring property, 
and who, moreover, are inthis country, 
as arule, not paid more than enough to 
keep their souls and bodies together dur- 
ing the period of active service, be ade- 
quately provided for by the Church when 
they are no longer able to render the serv- 
ice, and when they have no family 
friends to whom they can look for the 
supply of their wants? The Church ought 
to be ashamed to hand them over to the 
general charities of the world. It can 
take care of them, and it ought to do so, 
not stintingly, but oa a generousand com- 
fortable scale. There is uo want of means 
in the Church tosupply the requisite funds 
for this purpose. All taat is needed is the 
temper of heart that created the first 
charity fund known to the Church for 
the relief of the poor and needy in the 
Church at Jerusalem. 

It is, moreover, the special duty of min- 
isters who are in the pastoral service to 
see to it that this tribute is paid to their 
indigent brethren who are out of the serv- 
ice because they are not able to be in it. 
If they treat the matter with indifference, 
the strong probability is that the people 
will follow their bad example. Pastors 
who think only of tnemselves and the 
special interests of their particular con- 
gregations, without any regard to the 
benevolent and missionary operations of 
the denomination to which they belong, 
are not doing the work of Christ in this 
world as they ought to do it, and they 
greatly need to have both their views and 
their zeal broadened. 
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THE INDIAN BUREAU. 








It looks very much as if the Indian Bu- 
reau were trying to harden itself against 
intelligence and justice. Last week a dis- 
patch from Washington declared that 
the Bureau was receiving numerous con.- 
munications in refererce to the order for- 
bidding all use of the Indian languages in 
the schools, and most of them in support 
of the order. Asanexample, a letter was 
given from agent McLaughlin, of Stand- 
ing Rock. Mr. McLaughlin is an excellent 
agent, who has the full confidence of 
everybody, although it has been believed 
that the Department would like to get rid 
of him. His letter appears to be in re- 
sponse to a request from the Department 
for support, and it does, in part, give this 
support, although it suggests that the or- 
der applies only to children between the 
ages of six and sixteen, and not to adults. 
Against this letter of Mr. McLaughlin we 
put the unanimous opinion of all the ex- 
perienced missionaries to the Indians, and 
the action of the combined friends of the 
Indians as expressed at Lake Mohonk. 
We also put against it the utter impossi- 
bility of teaching the English in the inte- 
rior camps and settlements of Indians 
where no English is talked or known. We 
are strongly inclined to believe that this 
action of the Indian Bureauis really the 
decision of one self-willed and incompetent 
man connected with it,and we do not mean 
Commissioner Atkins. This Bureau, 
which has so much degraded the charac- 
ter of the Indian service the past 
two years by introducing politics, putting 
political favorites into positions ‘for 
which they are not fitted, cannot expect 
to be credited with honesty or intelligence 
in this order which contradicts the good 
sense of nine-tenths of the disinterested 
friends of the Indians. 





We have no doubt that the President and 
Secretary Lamar both desire the Indian 
Bureau to be conducted in the interest of 
the Indians. We may say, perhaps, the 
same of Commissioner Atkins. For all 
this the service has greatly deteriorated, 
and they have not interfered to prevent 
it, if they know it. We believe the con- 
trolling spirit of the Indian Bureau is 
Mr. Upshaw, the as-~istanp Commissioner, 
who appears to be a man of sharp and 
narrow mind, and a politician of a low 
order. The action of the Indian Bureau 
under its present officers has been un- 
scrupulous and unintelligent, and such as 
to inflict great wrong upon the Indians 
and upon the former employés of the serv- 
ice. 

The power of appointment of pretty 
nearly all the Agency employés has been 
taken gut of the hands of the various 
agents and has been absorbed by the polit- 
ical clique in Washington, of which Mr. 
Upshaw and Mr. Atkins are the controlling 
powers. A manifest deterioration of the 
service has been the result, for the guid- 
ing purpose of these gentlemen has not 
been to make such appointments as will 
advance the civilization of the Indian, 
but so to distribute patronage as to increase 
their own political power. This is our 
deliberate judgment made upon the basis 
of continued observation. From the many 
cases which have come to our knowledge 
we are convinced that there must be a 
radical change before the couduct of In- 
dian affairs will greatly improve. 
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THE DRAMA AND LITERATURE. 


Mr. GEORGE Parsons LATHROP'’S paper, 
published by us last week, on a ‘‘ A Side 
of Bacon and Shakespeare,” pretty effectu- 
ally disposes of Mr. Ignatius Donnelly and 
the flight of fancy by which he transfers 
the authorship of Shakespeare’s plays from 
William Shakespeare to Francis Bacon. 
There is, however, one point in Mr. La- 
throp’s argument which we take excep- 
tion to, and which we notice, not becanse 
of its importance to the line of argument, 
which is only incidental, but because of 
its interest in showing why the drama of 
to-day cannot be considered literature. 
Mr. Lathrop argues that Bacon could not 
have written the Shakespearian dramas in 
his closet in anything like the form in 
which they appeared; for dramatic pre- 
sentation requires alterations in the origi- 
nal that are ‘* sometimes radical,” and the 
necessities of the case transpire only at re- 
hearsals, and in the presence of the actors, 
etc. To prove that these conditions exist 
to-day, Mr. Lathrop gives sufficient evi- 
dence; but we maintain that this evidence 
does not apply to the time of Shake- 
speare, for the reason that the dramas 
of that time and this rest on entirely dif- 
ferent bases: the drama of that time is 
literature; the drama of to-day is not. 

We do not suppose that Shakespeare 
was not a student of the theater; on the 
contrary, if we know anything of him, 
we know that he had a practical acquaint- 
ance with the theater, such as few play- 
wrights have possessed; but we do believe 
that the genius of his drama, which ap- 
peals to the reader who has never seen a 
play performed in his life, was not depend- 
‘uodn jua nor in any way subservient to, 
the setting of a scene, or the talents and 
capabilities of this or thatactor. Can one 
imagine Shakespeare during a rehearsal 
altering ‘The quality of mercy is not 
strained,” et seq., to suit the lisp of a Por- 
tia, or shortening Hamlet’s soliloquy be- 
caus> the Prince’s impersenator is fat and 
short of breath ? 

One doesn’t slash into literature with 
the same recklessness as into the evanes- 
cent trash of to-day. The play-writer now 
cares little for the lines he puts into hir 
actors’ mouths; he knows that they are 
good for nothing; he does not, therefore, 
hesitate to change his words, his scenes, 
or his ideas to suit the manager’s whims. 
And what is the result? That the drama, 
as we have said, is no longer literature, 
and that the stage has degenerated, if not 
in morals, at least in its estimate of stand- 
ards, till it has lost sight of the matter as 
compared with the manner of presenta- 
tion, and is contented to producesilly and 
sentimental plays, or indecent spectacles. 











Happily this demurrer against a single 
one of Mr. Lathrop’s points does not, as we 
have said, impair his arraignment of Mr. 
Ignatius Donnelly. One possible outcome 
of this Bacon-Shakespeare discussion may 
be that attention will be directed again to 
Shakespeare’s grave. A year or two ago, 
when the Stratford church was repaired, 
in which the poet’s bones are resting, the 
curious were nearer than ever before to 
opening the grave. But the slab above 
the vault was ready to hurl the curse’ of 
its lines upon the heads of any desecra- 
tors, and partly from aweand partly from 
veneration they left the mystery still in 
its grave. But now if Mr. Ignatius Don- 
nelly shall secure any followers, will they 
not assure us that the cipher is the secret 
of the grave? 


<< 





GENERAL BOULANGER IN DIS- 
GRACE. 


‘* Tots General Boulanger,” said a promi- 
nent perseaage in France not long ago, *‘is 
not a saber, he is a razor!” The razor has 
been shut up and put in its case. No 
scabbarded saber could be so harmless. 

But a few weeks ago General Boulanger 
was the most powerful man in France. 
As Minister of War he had embodied 
the military spirit of the Republic. It 
was Boulanger whose army would re- 
venge Sedan and recover Strasbourg. It 
seemed that no cabinet could live without 
Foulanger, the idol of the populace, and 
equally of the army. But somehow a 
scratch ministry was formed without him, 
one that it seemed could not survive a 
week, Yetsomehow it has survived, and 
Boulanger was sent back to his corps. 
We remember the strange ovation he re- 
ceived at the railroad station where the 
train was held back for hours by the 
crowd filling the space before the engine, 
climbing over it, and shouting for the 
general sent into retirement. To-day he 
is under arrest, his command transferred 
to another. 

General Boulanger’s great strength lies 
in his amaziog energy, and his great exec- 
utive power. The first honest work in 
bringing the French army to an effective 
condition, where it might hope to cope 
with Germany, was doneby him. In this 
work he was fearless as well as earnest. 
He did not care for men, but only for the 
army. 

General Boulanger’s great weakness lies 
in his ambition and his vanity, both spe- 
cially French vices. None but a vain 
man would have taken pleasure in allow- 
ing such a scene as that tribute of the 
mob at the Gare de Lyon. His ambition 
overmasters every other passion and obli- 
gation. It was for that that he forgot his 
debt to the Comte de Paris, and sent the Or- 
leans Princes out of the country. First he 
denied that he had ever written the ful- 
some letter of thanks to the Comte de 
Paris for his aid to his promotion, and 
when the letter was published he declared 
that he had quite forgotten it. But truth- 
fulness is not the virtue of a French states- 
man. His sensational duel with the Baron 
de Lareinte, in which he first received his 
antagonist’s fire, and then shot conspicu- 
ously into the air, iliustrates his love of 
sensation; and still more his later Chal- 
lenge of the Duc d’Aumale, of whom he 
demanded murderous conditions. Even 
France could hardly help laughing at the 
farce. 

It is his sensational vanity that has 
now caused his probable ruin. His name 
was mentioned as implicated in the scan- 
dal about the sale of decorations. Not 
content with denying that he had any re- 
lations with the woman who managed 
the profitable business, he rushed into the 
papers with a charge that those who were 
prosecuting the culprits had the object of 
ruining him. ‘This meant nobody but his 
own successor as minister of war, and for 
this offense Gen. Ferron has put him under 
close arrest for thirty days,and sent a suc- 


cessor to hiscommand. And France sub- 


mits to see its idol thus deposed. It does 


not speak ill for the strength of the Re- 
public. 

But the scandal itself is one which does 
not argue well for the strength of the 
army. It is true that General d’Andlau 
is now reported exonerated after he had 
fled, and that all charges made against M. 








Wilson, son-in-law of the French Presi- 
dent, have been withdrawn by the con- 
fessed confederates who made them. But 
these exculpations have a very suspicious 
look. It would appear as if there were a 
great desire nut to bring any more dis- 
credit on the army, and as if the scandal 
were to be dropped as soon as possible. 
The arrest of General Boulanger will give 
a new turn to the public excitement in 
which the original offense will be forgot- 
ten. We cannot, however, help raising 
the question whether the strict honor and 
truthfulness and economy which charac- 
terize th: German army and which are 
so conspicuously wanting in the Russian, 
are to be found in the French army. It 
is not so much the frothy patriotism of the 
soldiers, as it is their morale in the better 
sense of the word, that gives an army 
streugth. The weakness of the French 
character lies in its putting the cowardly 
‘*honor” of reputation above the true 
honor of character. It is the “‘ glory” of 
France, the “glory” of the Grand Army 
whic is impressed upon a visitor to Paris, 
and which is thrust in one’s face before 
every triumphal column and arch, ruther 
than the worth which comes from good- 
ness and self-sacrifice and conscience cf 
right. Boulanger isaFrenchman. He is 
the sort of man to be an idol. He is able 
and vain and ostentatious and unscrupu. 
lous and ambitious. But these are ele- 
ments of only temporary strength. 





Editorial Notes. 


PAUL, in his Second Epistle to the Corin 
thians, says: ‘‘Now we that are in this tub- 
ernacle do groan, being burdened, not for 
that we would bé unclothed, but clothed 
upon, that mortality might be swallowed 
up of life.” We remember a conversation 
held some years since with a man who 
had been a Christian for more than sixty 
years, aud who was then ninety-four years 
of age. His mind was as clear asa bell, but 
his old and worn-out body was an immense 
burden tohim. He said: “I am so old, so 
feeble, and my body is such a burden to me, 
that it would be a great blessing 10 me if my 
heavenly Father would be pleased to call 
me uway to my home on high. 1 should re- 
joice tohear the summons. It is only by 
dying that I can be relieved of this burden.” 
The venerable Dr. Beman lived to avery ad- 
vanced age; and though not a sick map, he 
said to a friend with whom he was convers- 
ing: ‘I have a disease upon me that canbe 
cured only by changing the climate of earth 
for that of Heaven.” These men, like Paul, 
xroaned in this tabernacle, being burdened 
with the body, not that they were Cisgusted 
with life, or meant to be impatient with the 
burdens that oppressed them, and interfered 
with their present comfort; and yet they 
felt that it would be a privilege to be re- 
leased from the body and go where the 
causes of present ill would not and could 
not follow them. One of Paul’s reasons {or 
being willing to die, and thus get rid of the 
body, was that ‘mortality’ with its ills 
“might be swallowed up of life’ with its 
joys. He did not bate this world, or mur- 
mur against the providence of God: but he 
saw before him in the great future a better 
state of being into which death only could 
introduce him. He desired to go there. 
His experience has often been repeated in 
that of thousands ofothers. Death was wel- 
come to them as a release from the burdens 
ofearth. Anaged minister who recently 
died, on being told that he must soon die, 
responded: ‘‘Thank God for that!” To die 
is always gain toone who has made Christ 
his friend. He goes to a much better world 
than the one he leaves. 








THE Epistle to the Hebrews seems to have 
been addressed to the Christians resident 
in Palestine, who had once been Jews, who 
then lived among Jews, and whose great 
danger was that of apostacy from Chris- 
tianity and a retnrn to their prior Judaistic 
faith. The whole structure of the Kpistle 
shows that Paul’s object was to guard them 
against this peril. This end he seeks by 
presenting to them the sacerdotal or priest- 
ly character of Christ in himself and in his 
work, and by showing to them that the 
priestly system established under the laws 
of Moses, involving a priesthood and sacri- 
fices for sin made by that priesthood, was 
simply a symbol of Christ, and intended by 
God as a preliminary dispensation that 
would be superseded and pass away by the 
coming of Christ himself. Accordingly, 
after setting Christ before them as a divine 
person, and also as a hwman person, the 
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apostle thus exhorts them: ‘‘ Wherefore, 
holy brethren, partakers of the heavenly 
calling, consider the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus.’’ He 
tells them that this Jesus, whom he char- 
acterizes as “‘the Son of God,” is the “‘great 
High Priest that is passed into the Heav- 
ens’”’; that he can be “touched with the feel- 
ing of our infirmities’; that he ‘‘was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin’’; that he “ hath an unchangeable priest- 
hood’’; that “‘he is able to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him, see- 
ing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them”; that he had “not entered into the 
holy places made with hands, which are the 
figures of the true, but into Heaven itself, 
now to appear in the presence of God for 
us’’; that he “‘was offered to bear the sins of 
many”; and that “‘after he had offered our 
sacrifice for sins forever,” he ‘‘sat down at 
the right hand of God.’These statements give 
us Paul’s doctrine of Christ’s priesthood, 
involving his sufferings and death on earth 
as a sacrifice for sin, and his priestly inter- 
cession in Heaven as our “ Advocate with 
the Father.’’ Christ is at the same time 
“the Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sin of the world,” and also the “ High 
Priest of our profession’’; and in this twofold 
character he is our Saviour. Take away 
this view of Christ, which appears with 
such distinctness and prominence in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and that part of his 
work which is fundamental in the plan of 
human salvation is gone. He is our Saviour, 
not mainly by what he teaches us to do, but 
by what as the ‘High Priest of our profes- 
sion’’ he himself has done and is still doing 
for us. 


THAT the way for Christians to unite is to 
unite seems to have illustration from Phila- 
delphia, where the various congregations of 
‘Christians,’ Disciples and Free Baptists 
have formed a practical Christian Union. 
Some months ago the pastors of these 
churches came together and decided that all 
interests would be furthered by immediate 
consolidation. Upon the basis adopted 
each congregation was left in perfect liberty 
as to the management of its own affairs, all 
distinctive denominational appellations 
were discarded, for the one name Christian 
and the whole body given the title of the 
United Christian Churches of Philadelphia, 
of which there are ten or eleven already en- 
rolled The churches do not withdraw from 
their denominations, but they drop their 
denominational names and form a union 
independent of denominational lines. As 
might be expected this action has resulted 
in giving great encouragement to the weak- 
er congregations of the union, and infused 
a spirit of more aggressive work among all 
the ministers associated. On October 13th- 
14th a convention was held in the first Chris- 
tian Church on Twelfth Streeth,of which the 
Rev. Mr. Hall is pastor, the delegates com- 
ing from the city churches and from abroad. 
Among those delivering addresses on vari- 
ous phases of Christian union were the Rev. 
J.J. Summerbell, of New Jersey; the Rev. 
Jas. Vernon, of Baltimore and the Rev.’s 
B. B. Tyler, N. B. Thompson and Prof. M. 
Summerbell, of New York. The movement 
as auspiciously inaugurated in the City of 
Brotherly Love seems destined to spread, 
as invitations are already issued to bring 
together the Free Baptist, Disciple and 
**Christian’’ ministers of New York and 
vicinity, and also to hold a similar conven- 
tion in New York at no distant date. Union 
locally accomplished will help and not hin- 
der general union. 

WITH but a single exception every Evan- 
gelical religious newspaper in the country 
sustains, most heartily, the policy and 
recent action of the American Board, and, 
what is very important now to consider, 
every such paper would instantly and 
firmly condemn that institution if it should 


permit its missionaries to teach the ‘* dog- 
ma’”’ of future probation. The New York 
Observer, in a column and a half editorial 
in regard to the American Board, says a 


good many things which should have great 
influence with the Christian public at the 
present time. In the following extract we 
have italicized a few of the most important 
to which we invite special attention: 


“It (the Board] emphasizes continuously those 


great doctrines of the Christian faith which 
are the common heritage of the churches which 
from the beginning have sustained the missions of 
the Board—doctrines which are themselves the 


strongest incitement to the missionary work. 
This idea seems to have entered into the very 
form of the organization of the Board, as indicated 
in the special paper upon the subject presented 
by the Prudential Committee through the pen 
of Secretary Treat twelve years ago. Commenting 


upon ‘ the provision which gives to the corporate 
membership the power to perpetuate itself,’ the 
paper continues: 
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solicitude in this regard would seem to be a 


sufficient explanation.’ 

“If this judgment of the Committee, as given 
twelve years ago, was correct, as it doubtless 
was, it adds emphasis to the consideration that 
any betrayal of doctrinal faith on the part of the 
American Board would be one of the most shame- 
ful conceivable betrayals of a trust which has been 
committed to it in an important sense by churches 
as well as by individual donors ; committed to it by 
the honored dead of the past seventy-five years as 
well as by the living of to-day. Several hundred 
thousand dollars of invested property in this and 
in other lands is at the present time held by this 
Board, given by men and women who confided 
in this particular organization as one not only 
which under no circumstances would com- 
promise, but as one which under no circum- 
stances would fail to propagate with all earnest- 
ness, those great vital aggressive truths which 
constitute the well-understood scriptural doctrines 
held from the beginning by the churches which 
have sustained our missionary work. In re- 
lation to so serious a matter as this, this Board 
cannot be too watchful. And even if it should 
seem, at some critical hour, to be in any respect 
a little overcautious, may not something be 
pardoned to the spirt of profound regard for the 
sacredness of a trust and also to the clear con- 
viction that what for the moment is by some 
regarded as overcaution will at no distant day 
be revealed to all as God's appointed deliver- 
ance, possibly his only deliverance, for the 
churches as well as for the Board, from a fatal 
defection and a permanent disruption?” 


THE Catholic Standard, ot Philadelphia, 
makes no apology for Cardinal Gibbons, 
and his retinue, who waited until after the 
opening prayer by Bishop Potter, before en- 
tering the house in which the grand cele- 
bration of the Constitutional Centennial 
was going on, nor for his pronouncing after 
his own prayer the benediction, nor for his 
remaining seated while Dr. Witherspoon was 
pronouncing the benediction as required by 
the program. It denies none of these 
things, but acknowledges that they proba- 
bly occurred. The reason given is, that the 
Catholic Church recognizes no worship of 
Protestants, and that the Protestant sects, 
if consistent, would recognize noavorship of 
Catholics or of each other. Yet there was 
in the Cardinal’s acts no bigotry, it says, 
and no offense against good taste. There 
was nothing but consistent Christian con- 
duct which consistent Protestants must ap- 
prove. This is The Catholic Standard’s ar- 
gument: 

* American citizens are of different and oppo- 

site religious * persuasions’ and beliefs. As re- 
spects subjects pertaining to their common civil 
rights, they may unite together as freely as they 
may and do with regard to common business or 
financial matters. But not so as regards relig- 
ious belief and religions. If they are consistent 
they cannot unite in religious worship. Why? 
Because uniting together in religious worship 
implies—nay, it is a solemn declarative act—be- 
fore God and man that they are united in 
religious belief when, in fact,they are not. Itis 
therefore a LIZ, an audacious lie to God and to 
man.” 
This is not wholly clear. American citizens 
who are not united in belief about political 
affairs can yet unite in paying honor to the 
Constitution and the President and Con- 
gress and Supreme Court of the United 
States. Their different political faiths are 
no bar to this union, because they all agree 
to believe in the Constitution and the Gov- 
ernment. In the same way why need people 
have the same religious belief before they 
can unite to pay honor to God, so long as 
they agree in belief in God and in his Son 
Jesus Christ? The argument is utterly 
flimsy, unless we hold that Protestants and 
Catholics worship a different God, honor a 
different Saviour, and that the religious 
services of one or of the other are nothing 
but a mockery. 


THE Rev. Edward Ransford, an Episco- 
palian clergyman, has been making as- 
tonishing statements about the prevalence 
of unbelief in the Orthodox ministry of 
New England, which he wants to see recon- 
quered to faith by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. He presents the following state- 
ment as one which there is too much reason 
to believe true: 

* At least three-fourths of New England min- 
isters do not believe in the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture or in the divinity of our blessed Lord." 

Dr. Reuen Thomas somewhat angrily re- 
sents this statement, and declares that he 
does not believe there are three reputed 
Orthodox ministers in New England of 
whom it is true. And we are pleased to see 
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SayY8: «4 

“ As to Mr. Ransford's statements in respect 
to the prevalance of unbelief among the Ortho- 
dox ministers of New England Dr. Thomas is 
undoubtedly correct. Mr. Ransford is absurdly 
wrong in taking such a gloomy view of the con- 
dition of New England.” 
It is not astonishing that a man who knows 
nothing about the subject could make such 
astatement as this of Mr. Ransford. No 
one else could make it. 





UNIVERSITIES have generally grown—oc- 
casionally one is created, like that of Stras- 
burg, or like Cornell and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versities in this country. No University 
in this country has yet been started 
with such imposing patronage or with a 
greater promise of power than the Catholic 
University of America, the foundation for 
which will be laid this winter at Washing- 
ton, of which Bishop Keane, of Richmond, 
is to be rector. The plan of instruction ap- 
pears to be thoroughly liberal. The Pope 
directed the promoters of the enterprise to 
consult with Professor Mercier who fills the 
chair of Higher Philosophy at Louvain and 
we are told: 

**He and a few other Professors are earnestly 

striving for a reorganization of philosophical, 
theological and biblical studies, especially in 
the universities, on such lines as St. Thomas 
would be sure to approve and to follow if he 
lived amid the discoveries, the questions, and the 
errors of the nineteenth century. The Holy Fath- 
er gives to his views the warmest acceptance; 
but their practical introduction in institutions 
molded in the traditions of the past will be 
very difficult.” 
There is a great deal of meaning in that 
paragraph, and it not only is characteristic 
of Leo XIII, but it promises well for the 
University. Bishop Keane, in an article to 
appear in the November number of The 
Catholic World, repeats this thought. He 
says: 

“The luminous mind of Leo XIII clearly ap- 

preciates that no intellectual power can lead 
the age that is ‘behind the age.’ Hence his 
desire that our university should be up to the 
forefront of modern knowledge. Its foundations 
are to be firmly laid on the mountains of the 
learning of the past,on those eternal and un- 
changing principles of philosophic truth of 
which St. Thomas Aquinas is the chief expo- 
nent; but its pinnacles must touch the farthest 
reaches of modern investigation and discovery, 
and its walls inclose all the boundaries of 
modern thought. . He (Leo XIII} had 
chosen out this professor [Mercier of Louvain] 
to be his counseler on so important a matter be- 
cause of what might be termed his advanced 
views in regard to the education needed in our 
day, because of his longing that St. Thomas 
should reign in the schools, not as the St. 
Thomas of the twelfth century, but, as the 
great doctor would assuredly himself desire it, 
as the St. Thomas of the nineteenth centuty.” 
This is all most hopeful. Among the 
teachers promised is acertain distinguished 
Professor of Assyriology and Egyptology 
very learned in all the Oriental languages, 
and another distinguished scholar for the 
chair of Ecclesiastical History. It is also the 
plan to arrange for lectures before the pub- 
lic as well as forthestudents. The location 
at Washington is now settled on, and no 
better place could be found, A first sub- 
scription of half a million dollars from one 
woman is received, and with the whole 
Catholic Church behind this single institu- 
tion, its success ought to be assured. 


It is Professor Mercier, the representative 
instructor at Louvain, whom the Pope has 
made the adviser of the bishops who are or- 
ganizing the American Catholic University. 
One new departure at Louvain, much com- 
mended in European newspapers, we trust 
will not be transferred to the institution at 
Washington. Under the influence of the 
progressive legislation of M. Beernaert (fit 
name) much attention is being paid in Bel- 
gium to improved processes of making beer, 
and the Catholic University at Louvain has 
established an entirely new department of 
three years’ instruction, the graduates of 
which will receive the diploma of ‘“‘ Brewing 
Engineer.” The first year will be devoted 
to general chemistry of a practical kind; 
botany, with especial reference to the cereals 
and hops; general bjology, with microscopy, 
experimental physics, general mechanics, 
and drawing. In the second year the stu- 
dent will devote himself to analytical chem- 
istry, vegetable chemistry and physiology, 
the special study of ferments, industrial 
physics, drawing, and machine construction. 
Lastly, the third year will be essentially 
practical, and the student will apply himself 
to the processes of beer manufacture, to the 
machines and apparatus used for brewing, 
and to the diseases of beer; besides fiscal 
legislation, company laws, etc. Besides 
practical work in brewing and analysis, he 
will be enabled to visit the principal great 











breweries at home andabroad. The lectures 
on “ the diseases of beer ’’ ought to be inter- 
esting, and we commend them to those 
who are preparing temperance text-books. 





WE are very willing to believe that the 
first sensational report of the abuse ofa 
Williams College freshman was chiefly, or 
largely, untrue. Certainly it has been de- 
nied from high quarters. But the annual 
outbreak of ruffianism to which sophomores 
invited the freshmen with or against their 
will has not yet quite died out, although we 
are glad to say that it is much les¢ prevalent 
than some years ago. It is public sentiment 
which has produced what improvement has 
taken place, and public sentiment must 
abolish the barbarism altogether. We hear 
of no such violence in which health and life 
are endangered in women’s colleges, nor in 
co-educational institutions, nor in some, in- 
deed the majority,of colleges for young men. 
It is in the older Eastern institutions, in 
which ancient wicked traditions have come 
down, that it is regarded as manly for a 
dozen men of one class to torture a single 
victim of another class, or in which it is 
considered noble to get into a promiscuous 
fight and destroy each other’s clothes, and 
trample on each other’s bodies with no re- 
gard to life or limb. We are very glad to 
see college authorit‘es putting down a 
heavy foot on these inhuman “‘sports,’’ and 
the colleges that will not abolish them, by 
the action of the faculty if not of the stu- 
dents, ought to be deserted of pupils. 





JUDGE ADAMS, Secretary of the Kansas 
Historical Society, has been compiling the 
municipal votes of the state, with a view to 
giving ahistory of the first election in which 
women were allowed to vote. The com- 
pilation shows that in 232 cities of the state 
which voted, there was a total of 90,194 votes, 
of which 64,846 were male votes, and 25,348 
female votes. Judge Adams’s report isac- 
companied by the following statement: 


“T have been impressed with the conviction 
that the people of Kansas, at last spring’s elec- 
tion, completely solved the woman's suffrage 
question. Itisno longer a question whether 
women want to vote. They do want to vote. 
This is proven by the fact that they have votedg 
at the first opportunity given them. They voted 
with an intelligent, zealous, earnest interest in 
the good of the community in which they have 
their homes. If it was forachange of an ad- 
ministration notoriously involved in specula- 
tion with water works or other corporations, they 
voted to deliver the city from such corrupt en- 
tanglement. If political parties were controlled 
by saloon influence,the wemen rebuked the party 
managers and voted for candidates who would 
better promote the moral welfare of the com- 
munity. In every instance they voted for home 
and fireside and for the freeing of the commu- 
nity from demoralizing influences.” 


It has been for the interest of the lewd press 
to represent that election as dishonorable to 
women. The contrary is the case, as 
other accounts have shown. We can fair- 
ly say that the religious peoplein Kansas are 
pleased with the result, and that the saloons 
are not. 





WE have no disposition to disparage the 
excellent service rendered by District Attor- 
ney Martine, of this city, in the prosecution 
of the bribery cases. He has acted nobly 
and deserves to be highly honored there- 
for. Yet it is well understood that 
the laboring oar, the hard work in 
court and out of it, and the general man- 
agement of these cases were chiefly in the 
hands of Assistant District Attorney Nic- 
oll. He is the man who has mainly fought 
the battle for justice against the bribery 
scoundrels, and won the commendation and 
gratitude of the people as a faithful and ex- 
ceedingly able public officer. If Mr. Mar- 
tine should be renominated, we shall not 
have a word to say against his re-election. 
But if, asnow seems not unlikely, some 
other candidate for the office shall be se- 
lected by the Democrats, then Mr. Nicoll 
is the man whom they should nominate; 
and if they declinetodo sothen the citi- 
zens of New York without any reference 
to party lines, ought at once to hold a mass 
meeting and nominate him for the office by 
acclamation, and elect him as they could 
do, by an overwhelming majority. There 
are other bribery cases yet to be tried, and 
no man in this city so well understands 
these cases as Mr. Nicoll, or would be so 
sure to secure the ends of public justice. It 
would be a great loss to the city to have his 
official services withdrawn at the present 
time. The Democratic wire-pullers mean to 
get rid of him ifthey can; but the people 
should give them to understand that this 
shall not be done. Let the newspapers speak 
out in a strong and emphatic manner on 
this subject, and the Democratic Party will 
not dare to defy the public voice. If it does 
80, then let the people defeat the party. 
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THE majority of the Utah Commission, 
in their report, express the opinion that the 
Statehood movement among the Mormons 
of Utah, underaconstitution forbidding 
polygamy, is a device of these Mormons for 
the purpose of getting Utah into the Union 
asa state, and out of the jurisdiction of 
Congress, so far as the question of polyg- 
amy is concerned. The minority, in their 
report, think differently, and regard the 
Mormons as honest and sincere in the pro- 
posed prohibition of polygamy. Which of 
these opinions is the safe one to adopt for 
the purpose of determining whether Utah 
shall be admitted into the Union or not asa 
state? We have no hesitation in saying 
that the majority opinion is the one to be 
assumed as correct. The plain fact is that 
the Mormon ecclesiastics and the Mormon 
Church, as such, constituting the great 
mass of the people, have not shown the 
slightest disposition to abandon polygamy 
as a part of their religion, or to discontinue 
its practice, except under the stern compul- 
sion of Federal law, which law they de- 
nounce as bitterly as ever, and would forci- 
bly resist if they had the power. They 
stand in this respect just where they did 
ten years ago. Thereare no signs of a real- 
ly changed public sentiment among the 
Mormons on this subject, certainly not 
among their leaders. If Utah, in this state 
of facts, were admitted into the Union, then, 
while the jurisdiction of Congress over 
polygamy would come to an end, nothing 
can well be more certain than that the anti- 
polygamy clause of the Constitution would 
soon be repealed, or, if not, would be prac- 
tically a dead letter for want of enforce- 
ment. The provision that it shall not be 
repealed without consent of Congress, we 
regard as pure humbug. Congress, after 
admitting a state into the Union, has no 
power to pass upon any such question, any 
more thanit has to pass upon a question 
relating to the Government of Great Brit- 
ain. The power of the Mormons, if admit- 
ted into the Union, to amend their constitu- 
tion within the limits of retaining ‘‘a repub- 
lican form of government,” would extend 
to all subjects upon which they might 
choose to exercise it in the way prescribed 
by the Constitution. No constitutional pro- 
vision can in any state dispossess the people 
of this power. No scheme for admitting 
Utah into the Union should be tolerated 
for a moment until polygamy is dead in 
that territory. 


UNITED States District Attorney Ste- 
phen A. Walker, of this city, has in a pub- 
lished letter expressed the opinion that, if 
the facts set before him in certain papers 
are what they there purport to be, the Trin- 
ity Church Corporation of this city has, in 
engaging the services of the Rev. E. W. 
Warren as rector of the church, who at the 
time of the engagement was an alien and a 
resident in England, violated the law of 
Congress of February 26th, 1885, in regard to 
‘* the importation and migration of foreign- 
ers and aliens under contract or agreement 
to perform labor in the United States, its 
territories, and the District of Columbia.” 
(23 U. S. at Large, 332.) Mr. Walker is of 
the opinion that, ifon examination the facts 
be as stated, it will be his duty as District 
Attorney to bring a suit against the Trinity 
Church to recover therefrom the one-thou- 
sand dollar penalty imposed by Congress for 
any violation of the law. We do not under- 
stand that there is any dispute about the 
facts. The only question is whether these 
facts bring the action of Trinity Church 
fairly within the letter of the law. Mr. 
Walker thinks that they do, which 
is decisive for the purpose of his own 
action. Itistrue that professional actors, 
artists, singers, and persons employed 
strictly as personal or domestic servants are 
excepted from the prohibition of the law; 
but Mr. Warren, being a minister of the 
Gospel, and being contracted with and com- 
ing here as such, does not fall within any 
one of these exceptions; and hemee, as Mr. 
Walker thinks, the church is liable as a vio- 
later of the law. We believe that Mr. 
Walker is right in his construction of the 
law, and we hope he will bring the suit, es- 
pecially as it will serve to emphasize and 
illustrate the ridiculousness of the whole 
law. There is really no more objection 
against the importation of mechanics by 
previous contract than there is against the 
importation of ministers by previous con- 
tract. The law was enacted to tickle the 
ears of the so-called labor reformers. 





....Mr. Appleton Morgan, the enthusias- 
tic Shakespearian student and critic has no 
faith in Mr. Ignatius Donnelly’s Baconian 
delusions. He writes in a recent number of 
the Literary World: 


“I fiad it impossible, from what I know ef the 





early printed text of the plays—from my stud 
ies of the earliest quartos and the great First 
Folio of 1628 (when the plays were for the first 
time collected and paged); and from the muta- 
tions the plays underwent meanwhile, the inter- 
polations of actors, the rough handling of the pi- 
ratical printers of the Stationers’ Company, and 
their careless compositors with broken and dirty 
fonts of type to set up from—especially from the 
ruthlessness of the royal stage censors (the Lord 
Chamberlain and his subordinate, the Master of 
the Revels, were held directly responsible by 
the throne for all stage plays)—I find it impossi- 
ble, I say, in consideration of all this, to accept 
Mr. Donnelly’s theory.” 

Mr. Morgan will not lack society in his pre- 
dicament. Other people will abide with him; 
persons less learned, perhaps, but with, at 
least, equal ordinary common-sense to estab- 
lish their convictions that Shakespeare wrote 
Shakespeare. 


.... The Cumberland Presbyterian is pub- 
lished at Nashville, Tenn. Under the title 
“ An Eloquent Negro” it has a very enthu- 
siastic editorial account of the Rev. J. C. 
Price, of North Carolina, who has been 
speaking for prohibition in Tennessee. It 
says: 

“His arguments are original, his illustra- 
tions striking and apt, his diction magnificent, 
and his enthusiasm overpowering. Thousands 
of the most cultivated and prominent people in 
Tennessee were thrilled by the great orator, and 
it was the universal verdict that no man could 
surpass his efforts te enlighten and influence 
his race. We have heard nearly all the great 
temperance orators from John B. Gough down, 
and we have yet to hear the man who can 
speak the English language more persuasively 
or more powerfully than the Rev. J.C. Price. 
It is simply impossible to give any adequate ac- 
count of the man’s eloquence. Mr. Price is an 
honor not to the Negro but to the human race. 
You can count on the fingers of one hand all the 
orators in the United States who can be ranked 
in the same class with this sable son of Africa.” 


.... We have not the slightest objection to 
the Roman Catholics having their full share 
of agents and teachers among the Indian 
tribes, where it is Catholic missionaries 
that have been the first to evangelize a tribe 
and where they are the teachers preferred 
by the bulk of the Indians. But there are 
very clear evidences that the Catholics are 
having pretty much their own way on the 
reservations nearly everywhere. It is now 
reported, we hope erroneously, that a Cath- 
olic from West Virginia is to be sent as 
agent to the Agency whichincludes the Sko- 
komish, Puyallup, Chehalis and Squakson 
Indians of Washington Territory to replace 
Edwin Eells, one of the very best.in the serv- 
ice, who has been there since 1871, and 
where the Indians are under the missionary 
care of the Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists. To make the change would be against 
all principles of sound policy, and yet would 
be no worse than has been done in other 
cases. 


....That was a sad affair in which a 
young man shot his step-father as he was 
coming out of Dr. Withrow’s church, in 
Chicago, last Sunday. A petition for 
divorce had been presented by the man, one 
of Chicago’s wealthy and honored citizens, 
against his wife, and the charges made 
against her had angered herson, who being, 
like his mother, of Southern training and 
notions, imported the pistol as a means of 
righting the wrong. The mother applauds 
the son’s act, and says she intended to shoot 
her husband herself. Here is more insane 
regard for “ honor,’’ which “ honor” is only 
a selfish regard for reputation with no re- 
gard to character. 


....The Indian Bureau is beginning to 
hedge a little in its interpretation of its 
famous order forbidding the use in any way 
of the vernacular in any schools of any sort 
on the Indian reservations. First we learn 
from a letter of Agent McLaughlin’s sent 
out from the Bureau that it applies only to 
children from six to sixteen years old; and 
now we are informed that it applies to any 
school where pupils are placed under con- 
tract with that office, and so not to private 
missionary schools. Well, a little agitation 
opens people’s eyes. We are glad for these 
abatements of the order as first interpreted 
by General Upshaw. 


....The Herald and Presbyter declared 
that the Synod of Cincinnati had adopted a 
paper approving of its position in favor of 
separate colored presbyteries and synods. 
We pointed out at the time that no such 
thing had been done, but that action on the 
paper had been deferred till the next meet- 
ing. That meeting has now taken place, 
and the Presbytery decided that it is inex- 
pedient to attempt at present to frame any 
terms or conditions of organic union with 
the Southern Church. Least of all, we be- 
lieve, will any presbytery in Ohio consent 
to shut off the Negroes by themselves so as 
to mollify the Southern Church and secure 
union. 








....This is what The Evangelist, which 
cherishes a proper respect for the historical 
Confession of the Presbyterian Church 
yet has to say about it: 

“Its antiquated style is not always the hap- 
piest expression of the simplicity of the Gospel. 
Weare quite sure that Dr. Johnson himself 
cannot look upon its cumbrous phases asin ev- 
ery case felicitous. If there were no such Con- 
fession in existence, and he as a teacher of theo- 
logical students had to prepare one, he might 
not attain to the stately form of words used in 
the old Confession; but perhaps he would 
express im simpler and plainer language just 
what he believes, and what Protestant Chris- 
tendom believes in this nineteenth century.” 


....Here is a delightful paragraph from 
The Georgia Baptist: 

“We went out at dinner-hour on Monday to 
the plantation of the Rev. Richard Richards, 
three miles east of Athens. He has about one 
hundred acres of as fine corn, cotton, peas and 
potatoes as are to be found anywhere. We 
counted seven of his own children picking cot- 
ton. It was a beautiful sight. Their little 
fingers were so nimble. He owns 18 acres, and 
has a delightful home.” 

The salary question will not trouble brother 
Richards. 

.... We shall all be delighted to have the 
cloud taken off the memory of Cashier Bar- 
ron, of Dexter, Me., by the discovery of the 
persons who were his murderers. We are still 
very slow to believe that he committed sui- 
cide, as the officers of the bank have given 
out. Young Stain’s confession would seem 
to explain how he came to his death, but the 
accounts are not. yet clear. We trust that 
full evidence will soon come to the public 
and that a sadly slandered man will be vin- 
dicated. 


....-The great contest between Jesus of 
Nazareth and the Jews in the days of his 
flesh, and between the apostles and the Jews 
afterward, was whether this Jesus was the 
Messiah of Old Testament prediction. The 
Jews of that age generally answered this 
question in the negative. Those who an 
swered it in the affirmative became Chris- 
tians. The signs and wonders wrought by 
Jesus and by his apostles ought to have con- 
vinced the whole Jewish nation that he was 
the true Messiah; and yet “he came unto 
his own, and his own received him not.”’ 


....We need daily food to replenish and 
invigorate our bodies. We must take it day 
by day. It is precisely so with our spirits. 
If we would keep them healthful and vigor- 
ous we must feed them with spiritual food 
from day today. Noone can in any single 
day take a supply of such food for a week 
ora month beforehand. Religious reading, 
religious meditation, and religious exercises 
must be the work ofevery day. In no other 
way is it possible to keep the graces of the 
Spirit fresh and active in human hearts. 


....Christ made but ‘one sacrifice for 
sins,” and that he did when he offered up 
himself on the cross, as ‘‘the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” After that he ascended into 
Heaven, and ‘‘satdown on the right hand 
of God,” as the ‘‘ High Priest of our profes- 
sion,’’ there appearing ‘‘in the presence of 
God for us.’’ He is there as really our 
Saviour ashe was when hanging on the 
cross, and dying ‘‘ for our sins according to 
the Scriptures.”’ 


.... There are sorrows of the heart which 
men experience in this world,that in kind and 
intensity pass beyond all relief from merely 
human resources, There is but one being 
in the universe that can supply the effectu- 
al antidote for these sorrows; and that be- 
ing is God himself who invites us to cast all 
our burdens upon him, with the assurance 
that he “‘careth for us.’’ It is alike his 
province and his pleasure to make all things 
work together for good to them that love 
him. 


...-It has been forcibly said of the Gospel 
of Christ that it is a stream which a child 
may ford; and in which an elephant can 
swim. I[t is so simple as to what is to be 
done in the matter of our salvation, that 
young children can receive it and be saved 
by it; and at the same time it is so grand 
and great, indeed, so vast in its dimensions 
that men of the highest intellectual grade 
can findin it the most ample opportunity 
for the exercise of all their powers. 


....Two South Carolina colonels, mem- 
bers of the same Presbyterian church, got 
into a church quarrel lately, and one of 
them did the most natural thing in the 
world for an old-time Southern Christian 
to do—challenged his neighbor to a duel. 
The latter did just the most unnatural 
and unheard of thing, had the challenger 
arrested under the new law against dueling, 
He will be tried, and the jury will disagree; 
but dueling has its fatal blow. : 


....The venerable Frederick Douglass, 





———— 


having been invited to participate in the 
election campaign in this state, and being 
compelled by the state of his health to de- 
cline the invitation, has written a ring- 
ing letter in which he urges all the colored 
voters of the state to give their earnest sup- 
port to the Republican ticket. Most of 
them will, and all of them should follow 
the advice of their distinguished represent- 
ative. 





....Providence is God’s government over 
events, and though not always as we would 
have it with our narrow and selfish vision, 
is always stronger than any human resist- 
ance, and always wiser than the highest 
wisdom of man. Whether we like it or not, 
God always has ruled, and always will rule, 
this world according to the counsel of his 


will. Submission to his will is the proper 
attitude for man to assume. 


....God does not promise to his people com- 
plete exemption from the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of this life; but he does promise to make 
all things, including these very sorrows and 
sufferings, work together for their good, Let 
us then believe the promise, and be “ patient 


in tribulation,” deeming that which God does 
always best, whether we can see how it is so 
or not, Wedonot need tounderstand God’s 
ways, in order to trust him, 


.... We already have two governments in 
this country within the same territory— 
the General Government and the govern- 
ments of the respective states. There would 
hardly seem to be room for the introduction 
and establishment of a third government 
—namely that of the Knights of Labor. 
This would be rather crowding things, or 
mixing them up pretty badly. 


....The Supreme Court of the United 
States reassembled on Tuesday of last 
week, with 1,119 cases on its docket, which 
is thirty-seven cases more than those of last 
year, and means that the court is at least 
three years behind its business. When will 
Congress take action on this subject, and 
relieve the court of its enormous excess of 
judicial business? 


.... The fact that the good or evil which 
one does while living may long survive him 
in the results thereof, and thus make him a 
blessing or a curse to the world after he has 
personally left it, ought to operate upon 
every man as a powerful motive, Itisa 
great and startling fact attached to the 
economy of our present existence, and im- 
mensely augments our responsibility. 


....The George-McGlynn party in New 
ark, N. J., last week cast less than two 
thousand votes, out of a total vote of more 
than twenty-five thousand, for the Rev- 


Mr. Pentecost, its candidate for Mayor. It 
will be some time, we imagine, before this 
party will be strong enough to elect any- 

. The whole movement is the sheerest 
kind of nonsense. 


....Petertold Simon Magus that his heart 
was ‘‘not right in the sight of God.”” This 
is just the difficulty with all sinners. Their 
sins of action proceed from a wrong state of 
the heart; and any reform that does not 
reach and purify the heart, and establish 
therein pure affections and pure principles 
does not go to the seat of the disease. 


....Life, in the union of an individual, 
personal and immortal spirit with an ani- 
mal and mortal body, is an inso)vable prob- 
lem. The severance of this union that takes 
place at death, is a problem of equal mys- 
tery. Wecannot penetrate to the interior 


depths of either, and must hence content 
ourselves with our own ignorance. 


....The life which Paul lived on earth, 
considered in the results ensuing there- 
from, makes him far the greatest mere man 


that ever came to this world. No other life, 
that of his divine Master being excepted, will 
compare with his in its productive power. 
He was eminently a chosen vessel of God. 


....Mr. Powderly thinks that if the con- 
demned Anarchists ‘‘ did not have a fair 
trial,’ or if they ‘‘ have not been found 
guilty of murder,” or if they are “to be 

anged for the actions of others,” then 
they are unjustly dealt with. 


q That is an 
opinion “ what is an opinion.”’ 


.... The mixed-school law in Ohio is right, 
and ought to be the law in every state, 
There is no reason in justice for any discrim- 
ination between whites and blacks in our 
public school system. The opposition to 
mixed schools has no other basis than a 
wicked prejudice. 


....Letit never be forgotten that relig- 
ion is an individual and personal matter 


in which no one can act for another. No 
one can repent for another, or believe in 
Christ for another. Sin is personal and so 
is salvation. 


...-The case against Professor E. C. 
Smyth, of Andover Theological Seminary, 


is to be placed next month on the calendar 
of Cag sugerane Court of Massachusetts, on 
appeal. 


.... The voters in this state will this fall 


have no less than seven state tickets from 
which to make their choice. They must be 





hard to please if they cannot choose at all. 
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THE INSURRECTION ON PONAPE. 


BY THE REV. W. H. GULICK, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN SPAIN. 











For a week the Madrid papers have been 
ringing the changes on the scant news re- 
ceived by telegram from the Captain-Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands respecting 
the serious events occurring on Ponape, or 
Ascension Island. 

The last statement as yet made is, that 
on the 5th of July Sefior Posadillo, the 
Governor of Ponape, the captain in com- 
mand of the post, the doctor and the in- 
terpreter were assassinated while walking 
for pleasure in the interior of the island. 
Following up the advantage gained in this 
attack the assailants in considerable num- 
bers fell upon the garrison. This was 
taken completely by surprise, and all were 
put to the knife with the exception of two 
soldiers who escaped, swimming to the 
war-ship in port, the ‘* Dofia Maria de 
Molina.” 

The most explicit statement yet pub- 
lished, as coming from the government, is 
a few lines in La Iberia, ministerial pa- 
per, as follows: 


“The Spanish authorities in Ponape found 
themselves obliged to send away froin the 
island a North American pastor who had 
adopted the attitude of agitator against 
Spain. The natives protested against the 
measure, and, rising in arms against the 
garrison, the governor was killed in the 
struggle, and one soldier was wounded.” 

The press generally believes the worst, 
and affirms that the government is in 
possession of news confirming it. It will 
be observed that the rising. or revolt, was 
while Mr. Doane was in Manila. 

It is to be noticed that Mr. Doane is 
charged with *‘ agitating against Spain.” 
Too much must not be made of this by 
his friends. It is the least that could be 
said in defense of the government by its 
friends, or even by patriotic Spaniards 
generally, with the small knowledge of 
the cage possessed by any of them. 

The press at large chafes bitterly at the 
ignorance in which the country is kept 
regarding all that relates to the Caroline 
Islands, and pours out the vials of its 
wrath especially on the head of the Cap- 
tain-General of the Philippines, General 
Terreros, who, for all that, seems to have 
done Mr. Doane a good turn. His juris- 
diction extends over the Caroline Islands. 
An influential monarchical and Roman 
Catholic paper exclaims: 

“Surely we shall never learn anything 
exact about this affair from the Captain- 
General of the district. Probably we shall 
have to wait for the news until some of the 
North Americans resident on the Carolines 
tell their story in the press of their own 
country. And their version, though inaccu- 
rate as it is sure to be—not to say plainly 
contrary to the truth—being the first com- 
plete story of the case given to the public. 
will naturally leave the most lively impres 
sion on everybody who shall read it, and 
Spain will so suffer more discredit than we 
would by frankly publishing now the whole 
truth, however grave the facts of the case 
may be.”’ 

Sefior Castelar, the eminent statesman 
and renowned orator, for several years 
has spent the summers in San Sebastian 
as the guest of a family with whom my 
family and myself have pleasant rela- 
tions. A few days ago I had a somewhat 
lengthy interview with him. He is a 
** conservative” republican, and lends his 
infuence to the support of the present 
*‘liberal” government. He is a personal 
friend uf the Colonial minister. 

He is not ignorant of the great work 
that the American Board has been doing 
in the Caroline Islands for over thirty 
years. Two years ago, at the time of the 
agitation of the Caroline Island question 
with Germany, I furnished his paper, El 
Globo, of Madrid, with the data of our 
missionary work in those islands from 
which it made an extended article, and at 
the same time spoke interms of cordial 
appreciation of the results of the Protest- 
ant mission in that distant possession of 
Spain, He remembered that article in 
the Globo and, in view of the recent 
events in Ponape, he was glad of the op- 
portuniiy to refresh his memory regard- 





ing the details of the American Board’s 
work in that island. 

On the following day he went to Mad- 
rid. and now I have acopy of the Globo, 
just received, that contains an admirable 
sketch of our missicnary operations iu 
the Caroline Islands, accompanied by 
ringing comments. Among other things 
it says: 

“The Island of Ponape, as we see from 
these data, is not an unknown and an un- 
cultivated land inhabited by afew savages 
and without communication with the rest 
oftheworld. Ponape and adjacent islands 
for many years have enjoyed many of the 
advantages of modern civilization. Against 
these religious beliefs, and against these 
various interests that we have recounted in 
this article,we have harshly flung ourselves 
—whether ignorantly, or whether knowing- 
ly andimprudently, it is impossible for us 
now to say.”’ 

Then is cited in black array the facts as 
stated in THE INDEPENDENT and other pa- 
pers regarding the Spanish domination 
there. And then it says: 

“It is probable that there is some exagger- 
ation in these statements, but, unfortu- 
nately, of two facts there is not the least 
doubt: First, that the traditional character 
of the Philippine Government gives every 
likelihood to the supposition of clerical 
intrusions; and, secondly, that in this case 
we are not dealing with a handful of sav- 
ages, but with a combination of most im- 
portant elements that have at their disposal 
large resources, and that very probably 
may place themselves under the protection 
of a first-class power.”’ 

But perhaps the most singular incident 
of allis that one of the most influential 
of the -‘conservative” papers (it will be re- 
membered that the present government 
is *‘libtral’”’), has just made the declaration 
that, in its opinion ‘* the possession of the 
Caroline Islands by Spain is highly in- 
jurious to her,” and it advises withdraw- 
ing from them! It is possible that in the 
Conservative party, whose leader is Sefior 
Canovas del Castillo, there are some of the 
opinion above expressed, but there can 
hardly be any-doubt that the great mass 
of the country,Conservatives and Liberals, 
Uitramontanes and Republicans, will d- 
mand the application of whatever meas- 
ures may be necessary to reduce to quiet 
and to obedience tne ‘trebellious” Ponape 
islanders. 

We can only hope and pray that, in- 
fluenced by such friends as Sefior Caste- 
lar, and by the best minds of its own 
party, the government shall see that it 
will be to the interest of Spain’ to foster, 
by a just protection, the Christian civili- 
zation that has been developed in those 
remote regions by the unselfish efforts of 
the American Protestant churches. 

The papers generally congratulate them- 
selves that all motive for a ‘‘conflict” with 
the United States Government has been 
removed by the action of the tribunal of 
Manila in exonorating Mr. Doane; and 
that, consequently, the case will happily 
limit itself to the payment to Mr. Doane 
of a personal indemnity. The sum of 
five thousand dollars is mentioned. 

It is authoritatively stated in the Ma- 
drid papers received this morning that 
the Chargé d’Affaires of the United 
States, in the absence of Dr. Curry, the 
Minister, has presented a note to the Span- 
ish Government ‘protesting against the 
closure of the churches and schools of the 
Protestant missions established in the Car- 
oline Islands since the year 1854,” 

It is also affirmed that this note reminds 
the Spanish Government of its promise tu 
respect the Protestant missions, made 
when the United States, Germany and 
England, in the year 1885, recognized the 
sovereignty of Spain over the Caroline 
Islands. 

La Iberia, Madrid paper, and recognized 
mouthpiece of Sefiora Sagasta, the Prime 
Minister, remarks that the above state- 
ments are undoubtedly true, and that, 
‘*knowing the views of the government 
on this matter, it is able to say that there 
will be no difficulty between the United 
States and Spain on the question of the 
missions.” 

La Correspondencia, ministerial paper, 
that at first refused to admit that there 
wus any ground for the intervention of 
the United States, now affirms ‘that the 
indemnity asked is five thousand dollars,” 





and manifestly congratulates itself that 
the matter is likely to be compounded on 
such easy terms. And the Globo, Sefior 
Castellar’s paper, says that ‘‘by rights, the 
fomenter of Jesuitical politics in the vice- 
royalty of the Philippines, General Terre- 
ros, ought personally to pay the dam- 
ages!” 

Though this Captain-General of the 
Philipines seems to have done Mr. Doane 
justice when brought before him for trial. 
it is the fact that almost the entire Spanish 
press seem to hold him responsible for 
the real administration at the Caroline 
Is!ands and for the final catastrophe. It 
is said that he is likely to return soon 
to Madrid to report personally on the se- 
rious questions now pending. 

SAN SEBASTIAN, SPAIN, October 2d, 1387. 


_ 
> 


THE Rev. Messrs. Graves and Partridge, 
Episcopal missionaries of China, who 
were directed by an admonition of Bishop 
Boone, to withdraw from the organization 
of the Chinese Church League or from the 
mission, some weeks ago, have sent a letter 
to The Living Church, in which they say: 


‘* Every one in the mission knows that almost 
every practice now complained of has been in 
use fora longtime. The linen alb and chasuble 
were introduced in Bishop Schereschewsky’s 
days, and worn by the Rev. W. S. Sayres 
and by the present Bishop until after 
his consecration. The same is true of nearly all 
the points mentioned. When, therefore, Bishop 
Boone says in his admonition that he has not 
‘sanctioned’ them, he must be understood as 
saying that he has not given any formal sanc- 
tion over his hand and seal, for he has certainly 
sanctioned them in every other way, viz., by 
word of mouth, by private correspondence, by 
placing us in charge of the services at St. John’s 
College chapel, and lastly, by using them him- 
self,” 


‘They say they propose to stand by the altar 
and the cross, The Living Church says the 
question now before the Church is: 

“Shall these faithful priests of the China 
Mission be driven from the altar, because the 
threat has been made in certain quarters that 
contributions will be withheld if they teach 
Catholic truth, and practice the ritual allowed 
in the Church at home? Shall we continue a 
missionary policy which forbids the plain 
teaching of the Prayer-Book, and a rit ual prac- 
tice not forbidden by the rubrics? Shall we 
sanction and support missions which are made 
tne propaganda of puritanism of the rankest 
kind? Does the Church at home desire Zwing- 
lianism inculcated by its authority, in foreign 
lands, in place of the Prayer-Book. teaching 
upon the Holy Eucharist? Will it demand that 
its missionary priests shall drag their sacred 
office in the mire, while ali sorts of exhorters 
and temperance lecturers occupy her pulpits* 
Does it desire to have converts, even candidates 
for Holy Orders, kept away from the weekly 
Communion because it is‘Romish’? In other 
words, does this Church propose to conduct her 
mission on Church or sectarian principles, and 
will she allow those who hold the purse to rule 
orruin? Messrs. Graves and Partridge cannot 
be ‘stamped out.’ It will be our work in China 
that is stamped out, if this persecution goes on; 
but these brave and earnest men will find work 
to do, and they will be sustained in that work, 
God helping them, in a better field, to the dis- 
grace and suame of the American Church.” 





....A very large proportion of the university 
professors in Germany are Jews. The ma- 
jority of them are notorthodox Jews, but, 
almost to aman, “reformed” Jews, and 
represent a more or less decided standpoint 
of radicalism in religion and otherwise 
Nor do they, as might be expected, take to 
the departments of Hevrew or of Semitic stu- 
dies. They are found chiefly in the depart- 
ments of medicine, law and natural 
sciences. Among all the non-theological 
professors of Semitic philology in Germany 
there is not a single Jew of any prominence, 
and in the whole Old Testament discussion 
of the last decade, not one of the leading 
participants has been a Jew. Of course 
their faith excludes them from theological 
positions; but even in the Semitic depart- 
ment of the philosophical faculties they are 
not found. It is a singular fact that the 
learned Jews, with very few exceptions, are 
incapable of studying their sacred tongue 
from a philological and philosophical stand- 
point. The rational study of Hebrew and 
the cognates, as also of the Old Testament, 
is in the hands of Christian and not of 
Jewish teuchers in all Europe, and, indeed, 
in the whole learned world. And when one 
of the latter tries his hand at scientific in- 
vestigation, it usually results in fantastic 
hypotheses, in both philology and theology. 
Even in post-Bibiical Hebrew the Jewish 
scholars must sit at the feet of the Chris- 
tian. It is true that the best Targumic and 
Talmudic dictionary was prepared by Levy, 
a Jewish author, but it was revised by the 
Leipsic Arabist, Fleischer. The most thor- 
ough scholar in this department is the elder 
Delitzsch, of Leipzig, whose mantle in this 





regard will doubtless fall on Strack of Ber- 
lin, Wiinsche, the translator of post-Bibli- 
cal Hebrew, is a Christian, as is also Sieg- 
fried, the Jena grammarian. 


....-A conference of ministers of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, on Church work 
among the Negroes, was recently held in 
Baltimore. Most of the clergymen present 
were colored. The speakers spoke very 
freely of the difficulties colored ministers 
have to encounter. They are suffering, it 
was said, from insufficient training and 
from ostracism. ‘Think of a bishop in a 
recent diocesan convention,” said a speaker, 
“asking a clergyman to take a back seat in 
the building! Other persons denounce a 
colored ministry on the ground that the men 
come from a degraded race. If the colored 
people do not want a colored ministry they 
will let it be known.” Another speaker 
said, that as a ‘class the colored ministry 
are most poorly paid, the most misunder- 
stood, the most isolated of men. Between 
the misunderstanding of their own people 
and the miserable hatred of the white peo- 
ple they are crushed.’’ Asto whether white 
or colored teachers should be employed in 
schools and colleges for the colored race, the 
Rev. C. B. Perry (white) said that the ex- 
clusion of either race would be a fatal mis- 
take. Bishop Dudley, on behalf of the 
Church Commission for work among the 
colored people, states that according to the 
action of the General Convention, the active 
control and direction of this work belong to 
the bishop of each dioeese, and that when 
the money has been secured *‘a bishop who 
will found a great seminary of learning on 
such lines as the commission shall indicate, 
if indeed there be not already in existence 
more than one which the commission may 
wisely sustain and develop; but be it always 
remembered that the bishop, and not the 
commission, must actively control aud di- 
rect it.” 


...-The statement widely made in the 
secular press that the receipts of the Amer- 
ican Board were greatly reduced the past 
year, consequent on the action at Des 
Moines respecting Future Probation, is 


_ erroneous. The Treasurer, Langdon Ward, 


Esq., gives in reply to this statement the 
exact figures from the books ot the Board: 
Received from individuals and church- 

es in 188-6 (aside from a special 

“Thank Offering Fund” of $8,412.08, 

commemorating the Board’s 75th 





SIV OTEIEY oo. 0s 6scesicsecestes ech iennn’ $575,835.00 
Received from same sources during 

STD skescecvcsnesexvcnsdeddabancedoers 666,958.40 

PN sisi a2. cnc ens aaneeeeeheneness $8,876.60 
He adds: 


“This smal! decrease is known to have been 
occasioned in part by the delay of donations in- 
tended for the last year, and received just too 
late tor entry in the accounts. This is shown 
by the fact that the receipts for September are 
$10,769.57 more than in September, 1886, from 
individuals and churches. There was also in 
September an increase of receipts from legacies 
of nearly $7.000 over September, 1886. 1t may be 
said, therefore, that the receipts of the Ameri- 
can Board for the year just closed were substan- 
tially the same as for the previous year. 

“The amounts expended from the legacies of 
Asa Otis and 8. W. Swett were taken in accord- 
ance with plans adopted in 1879 and 184, and 
used for ** New Missions” and for educational 
and evangelistic work in the older misions, as in 
previous years. Toe increase in the amounts so 
used only indicates the increase in special calls 
from mission fields for enlargement, and not an 
insufficiency of incofhe from ordinary sources.” 


....Dr. Happer is receiving encouraging 
responses to his appeal for funds for the 
Christian College to be established in 
China. A member of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church has offered $5,000 toward 
the endowment of the institution. The 
most urgent need now is for $50,000 tor 
buildings. It is hoped that Christian 
Chinesein this country will avail themselves 
of the facilities this college will give them 
in theirown land. Three have already in- 
dicated their desire to return to China and 
enter this college. There are fiearly 4,000 
of the Chinese in this country gathered into 
Sabbath-schools. Of this number, perhaps 
400 have professed to believe in the Gospel 
—many of these cherish the desire to tell 
the Gospel to their countrymen. Some few 
are studying in this country for that pur- 
pose. The results of studying here are not 
favorable to such a cause as a preparation 
for laboring in China. Most of those who 
have been educated here do not wish to re- 
turn to China to labor. They prefer to 
stay here. As they cannot study their own 
language and classics here, they lack one 
essential requisite for usefulness as preach- 
ers to their own p’ople—i.e., the knowledge 
of their own classics. 


....A strong protest against the innova- 
tion of Sunday services in Jewish syna- 
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gogues is made by The Hebrew Journal of 
this city. It says: 


“Our reformers contend that they do not de- 
sire to transfer the Sabbath; they only wish to 
provide religious services on the Sunday for 
such as have no time to attend on the Sabbath. 
This isa mere profession. In practice it was 
proved that Sunday services conduced to sus- 
pension of Sabbath observance altogether. As 
a notorious example of this, the Sinai Temple 
of Chicago may be pointed out. On the other 
hand,the example of the numerous orthodox 
congregations, who never dream of rendering 
the ‘priceless treasure of the Sabbath’ to the 
convenience of the times, prove that Jews can 
observe their day of rest and religious edification 
without impairing their social standing or ma- 
terial prosperity.” 


....Friday, October 7th, was observed as 
the centenary of the death of Dr. Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg in the Lutheran Church 
in Trappe, Penn., which he founded and of 
which he was pastor thirty-five years. The 
services were held in the large, new church 
erected near the old one. The centenary dis- 
course was delivered by the Rev, G. F. 
Krotel, D.D., Prcsidentof the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania, the oldest Lutheran Synod 
in this country. The old church and grave- 
yard are to be kept in good order, a fund 
having been raised for the purpose. A large 
number of the descendents of the Patriarch 
of American Lutheranism attended the 
services, 


....The assassiation of three Protestants 
at Ahuacuatilan has. been followed by the 
poisoning of a teacher at El Paraiso, Tobas- 
co. ‘*The deed was done,’ writes the Rev. 
J. M. Greene, ‘‘at the instigation of two 
Jesuits, who had preached steadily against 
her work only to see it prosper more and 
more day by day. Living alone, with only her 
servant to prepare her meals, it is supposed 
that her enemies, bribed the domestic, and 
thus succeeded in administering the tearful 
substance known as ‘the poison of the Bor- 
gias,’ which induces insanity or death, and 
oftentimes both.” 


....The gift of Emperor William of Ger- 
many, tothe Pope on the occasion of the 
latter’s Jubilee will consist of a jeweled 
mitre valued at $4,000. Empress Augusta 
will present the Pope with a costly set of 
vestments, to be used in celebrating mass. 
The Queen of Saxony’s gift will be a basin 
for consecrated water containing #1,000 
The Prince Regent of Bavaria will give two 
stained ylass windows, representing Pope 
Gregory and Pope Leo Great, for the Scala 

“Regina in the Vatican. 


....The sessions of the Ninth Biennial 
meeting of the International Conference of 
Women’s Christian Associations in the 
United States and Canada will be held in 
the biilding of the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of the City of New York, 
No. 7 East 15th St., Oct. 25th-28th. Papers 
will be read and discussion held on subjects 
of special interest to allengaged in women’s 
work for women. 


....Miss Frances E. Willard has been 
elected as lay delegate to the Methodist 
General Conference from the Rock River 
Lay Conference. Two other women will 
knock at the doors of the General 
Conference for admission. It is thought 
that the seat of the Conference may be 
changed from New York “ity to Saratoga 
Springs. 


....At a conference of Liberals at Ha- 
warden October llth, it was decided to ac- 
cedeto the demands of the Welsh Liberals 
and make the disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales a plank of the platform 
to be presented at the coming Liberal Fed- 
eration Congress. 


....Forsome years the authorities of a 
Roman Catholic church in Lucerne, Swit- 
zerland, have allowed Presbyterian visitors 
to hold two services on Sunday during the 
harvest season in their church. 


....Seventeen missionaries and seven chil- 
dren have just sailed from New York to re- 
inforce Bishop Taylor’s African mission, 
and eight married couples are asked for to 
go out November Ist. 


....Dr. George F. Pentecost has begun a 
series of revival meetings in Amesbury, 
Mass., with overflowing houses. There has 
been no revival of religionin Amesbury for 
many years. 


.... November 13th-19th is to be observed 
as a week of prayer for young men. Pastors 
are requested to preach a sermon Sunday 
morning, November 13th, suitable to young 
men. . 


.... The last Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly provided for the organization of a Pres- 
byterian Synod in the Indian Territory. 
The Synod was duly organized in Septem- 
ber. 


~night. 





Missions. 


SomE of the frontier stations of the 
Church Missionary Society in the North- 
west Provinees of India are enjoying a re- 
vival. Sikhs and Mussulmans are being 
converted and baptized. At Ajnala fifty- 
one persons were baptized on one Sunday, 
and twelve more received the sacrament a 
week or two later. Eighteen low-caste peo- 
ple, one Mohammedan qazi (or judge), one 
Sikh priest, one Mohammedan mullah, one 
Mohammedan shopkeeper, one shawl mer- 
chant, were baptized in connection with the 
Medical Mission alonein two months. A 
Sikh zemindar, a Mohammedan lambardar 
(head-man of his village), a Sikh lambardar 
and a Sikh priest also applied for baptism. 
A missionary writes from Ajnala concern- 
ing the baptisms there: 

“Our little church at Ajnala was crammed 
as is usual now, and some of the baptisms were 
most interesting—one, a faqir, who” seems most 
truly endued with the Spirit of God. He is 
thoroughly taught in the Sikh faitb, and has 
read their books and taught them; but he says 
there is no mukti (salvation) there. It is lovely 
to see him over the Gospels from morning to 
We have engaged him to go about the 
villages, with one or two others of the brightest 
Christians, teaching. 

“The Spirit and tone of the converts is really 
higher and brighter and truer than I expected. 
It is really sweet to see their simple joy in sal- 
vation. Each fresh batch seems brighter than 
the last. I]t is making a mark all over the tanil, 
we think, among all classes. I am particularly 
struck with the Sikhs just now. There is a de- 
cided stretching forward among them for sal- 
vation. Our preaching is getting daily more 
simple, less argumentative; just salvation is here 
with Jesus, and they cannot find that amoag 
theirbooks. This is the spot they are all looking 
toward now. .. . 

“One blind man, with such a beaming face, 
has beea going about, led by alittle boy, to all 
the villages, telling the people about Jesus, and 
teaching them the Lord’s Prayer, which Moti 
Lal had taught him. He was baptized side by 
side with the Sikh faqir, both kneeling with 
clasped hands to receive the rite. We almost 
saw the light come to their faces.” 

.... The sesqui-centennial of the landing 
of George Schmidt at Cape Town to begin 
the first missionary work among the 
Hottentots was celebrated at Genadendal. 
July 9th. Schmidt was a young Moravian 
who had just emerged from a Bohemian 
prison where he had been incarcerated six 
years on account of his religion. He landed 
at Cape Town in 1737, and began work at a 
place called by the Dutch Bavianskloof 
(Baboon’s den), where quite a colony of 
Hottentots gathered aroundhim. He began 
to instruct them in the Dutch language and 
to preach the Gospel, which they heard 
gladly. But the Dutch farmers were 
bitterly opposed to his work, and succeeded 
in having him driven out of the country in 
1748. It was not until 1792 that the missiun 
was renewed; but even after the lapse of 
nearly fifty years some evidences of 
Schmidt’s labors still remained. There 
were Hottentots who remembered him and 
his teaching, and who gladly welcomed his 
successors. The name of the station was 
changed to Genadendal (valley of grace), 
and it was here that the first church for the 
aborigines was erected. This church, which 
was erected by the natives themselves, is 
still standing. The jubilee services were 
held in it July 9th, and as a memorial to 
Schmidt it was resolved to raise money 
enough to have it thoroughly renovated. 
The Genadendal people themselves gave 
$350 for this purpose on the festival day. 
In Cape Colony and Kaffraria the Moravi- 
aps now have 12,300 converts. 


.... The China Inland Mission, undenomi- 
national, has 129 unmarried and 43 married 
missionaries; these, with 117 native workers 
and the wives of the missionaries, constitute 
a band of over 300,and the mission asking for 
100 more, of whom seventy are already se- 
cured. The income of the past year was 
$110,745. Donations were received from 
Africa, Palestine, America, New Zealand, 
Australia, India, and every European coun- 
try except Austria, Turkey and Greece, Of 
converts, the Society mention 1,655 as “in 
fellowship,”’ and 402 as baptized during the 
year. . 

.... The Home Mission work of the Luther- 
an General Council is carried on by three 
general committees—the English Home 
Mission Committee, the German Home Mis 
sion Committee, and the Central Swedish 
Committee. Mission work is also carried on 
by the various synods within their own 
boundaries. 

....The Moravians report for the past year 
29,283 communicants in their mission fields, 
with a total of 83,052 persons under the care 
of their missionaries. The total receipts 
were $95,345. Thereis a deficiency of up- 
ward of $5,000. 





Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 30TH. 


THE HARVEST AND THE LABORERS.— 
Marr. ix, 35; x, 8. 


NoTEs.—“ And Jesus went about.’’—Ob- 
serve that this verse is almost identical with 
Matt. iv, 23, which introduces the Sermon 
on the Mount as this introduces the com- 
mission to the disciples. ** Cities,” 
“ villages.”’—The latter were unwalled, but 
built as compactly as cities. “ The mul- 
titudes.”—Who followed him, and who 
needed instruction and healing. * Dis- 
tressed and scattered, assheep.””—The word 
‘‘distressed’’ has the stronger meaning of 
lacerated or torn, like sheep among thorns. 
The word “‘scattered’’ also implies prostra- 
tion .with fatigue and hunger. * Not 
having a shepherd.”’—One who might lead 
them into the kingdom. He could not him- 
self reach but a part of them. “* The 
harvest.’”’—Those who were ready to accept 
the kingdom. “* The laborers.’’—There 
was no one but himself since John’s arrest. 
“ The Lord of the harvest.”—God who 
wants all men saved. **Unclean spi- 
rits.’’—This kind of disability was sharply 
contrasted with ordinary disease, and was 
supposed to be caused by real tost demons 
“Twelve apostles.”—In Christ’s life- 
time they were called disciples, not apostles. 
But the word apostle, which means one 
sent, or missionary, came to be applied 
to them after they had been sent 
out; and here the evangelist uses the 
term for the only time in the Gospel, be- 
cause he is talking of their being sent out 
by our Lord. ‘“* Peter.”’—In all the lists 
of apostles Peter is named first, not as being 
their official head, but as having personal 
precedence. The disciples are arranged in 
sets of four, the first set being headed by 
Peter, the second by Philip, and the third 
by James, son of Alphzus. “ Thad- 
dceus.”—The words ** Lebbeus whose sur 
name was”’ are omitted in the Revised Ver- 
sion. This Thaddzwus seems to be called 
*‘ Judas the son [not ‘** brotner’’) of James” 
in Luke. He had two names. and his fa- 
ther James is not one of the disciples. 
‘Simon the Cananwan.’’—Not ‘ Canaap- 
ite.” He had belonged to a religious party 
called * Zealots.”” which was *‘Cananwan” 
in Hebrew. “* Judas Iscarvot.’’—That is 
Judas,a man of Kerioth. ‘Who be- 
trayed him,’”’—The tact is mentioned, but 
no opprobrious term is applied. “* Gen- 
tiles,’”’ ** Samaritans.’’—Their time had not 
yet came. It was where the harvest was 
ripest that he sent the reapers; not that he 
did not care for others. ** Preach,”’— 
Make public proclamation, like herald. _ 

Instruction.—Jesus was himself the first 
Christian missionary. And he was an itine- 
rant missionary, not waiting for people to 
come to him, but going tothem. He is our 
example. 

Jesus healed the sick. A good physician, 
who also tries to help people’s souls is per- 
haps most like Christ in his activity. To 
nurse thesick is Christ-like. 

A tender heart for want and suffering is 
Christ-like. Suffering people are all about 
us. We must pity them. 

True pity for the suffering will surely lead 
us to do something for them, and then to 
plan for more than we can do. Jesus did all 
he could, and then he sent out others to do 
the same work. 

Without the knowledge of Christ this is a 
yery unhappy world. Men have gone 
astray and must be led back. 

It has been 1850 years since Christ spoke 
these words, and yet the harvest is not 
gathered, and the laborersare still few. It 
is very strange that the Church has not yet 
converted the world. Very few are those 
who now goforth in this labor among the 
cities and villages that are not evangelized. 
Who of your class will go as a missionary 
to the heathen abroad, or to the ignorant 
Negroes or Indians, or whites of our own 
country? 

Jesus does mnuch for the world, but he 
asks our help. We may be fellow-workers 
with Christ. It is our highest honor and 





















































duty. 

There was one traitor in the first company 
of apostles, but he was soon weeded out of 
it. Bad men get into the Chureh, and may 
be prominent init. But they are likely to 
get exposed, as Judas was. 

Before sending out the apostles Jesus bade 
them pray. To labor well one must pray 
well. It is the best preparation for labor. 

Poor Gentiles, r Samaritans. For 
a while it was forbidden to preach to them. 
It was a necessity of God’s economy with 
the world. God is just and does right in 
this even if we do not understand it why he 
gives some special advantages he denies 
others, He will do right. 

If God’s gifts to us are go great and free, 
we should repay him with grateful service. 
What we have received is beyond all com- 

utation. We cannot give too much service 
n return. 








Ministerial Hegister. 


BAPTIST. 


ALLEN, G. K., called to Palatka, Fla. 

BACON, F. S., closes his pastorate in Hud- 
son, Mass. 

BOURN, A. W., Pilgrim ch., New York 
City, accepts call to Gloversville, N. Y. 

DOW, B. R., West Midway, Mass., resigns. 

GARRISON, CANTINE, died recently at Bur 
lington, Wis. 

GUISCARD, U. B., Newton, N. J., resigns. 

LORD, Epwarp C., D.D., died recently at 
Ningpo, China, aged 70. : 

Payee, W. H., inst. recently at Freeport, 





THOMAS, J. B., Richmond, Ind., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 

ADAMS, BENJAMIN S., Westford, Vt., re- 
signs. . 

ADAMS, BENJAMIN S., Westford, called to 
Guildhall, Vt. 

ADAMS, Robert, Greenville, Ill., called to 
Michigan Center and Napoleon, Mich. 

BACON, THomMAs R., inst. in First ch., 
Berkeley, Cal. . 

BECKWITH, Epwarp G., San Francisco 
Cal., accepts call to Fort Street and 
Bethel ch., Honolulu, S. I 

BICKFOR!), THomas, Cambridgeport, ac- 
cepts call to Orleans, Mass. 

BLAKESLEE, ERAsTUus, accepts call to 
Spencer, Mass, 

BURTON, N. J., D.D., died last week in 
Hartford, Conn., aged 63, : 

CHAMPLIN, OLIVER P., accepts call to 
Reinbeck and Hudson. Ia. 

DELVIN, CHARLES S., Pierport, Mich., 
resigns. 

ELLIO UT, JoumN E., Bridgewater, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to North Yakima, W. T. 

EVANS, SAMUEL E., Hanover, called to 
First ch., Ware, Mass. 

EDMUNDS, Joun§S., Jefferson, O., resigns. 

FELLOWS, FRANKIN E., becomes acting 
pastor at Harwinton, Conn. 

FOSTER, Festus, Kiowa, Kan., resigns to 
take charge of a new church enterprise 
at Wichita. 

FULLER, Avucustus H.. Second ch., W. 
Medway, Mass., withdraws his resigna- 
tion, 

GRELKLEY, C. D., called to Oxford, Me. 

nae. ROLLIN T., ord. pastor in Belfast, 

e. 


HALL. ALBERT E., Chesterfield, called to 
Westmoreland, N. H. 

HATCH, FRANKLIN, S., Hartford, called to 
Colchester, Conn. 

HELMS, REUBEN E., Forest, Ill, resigns. 

HILL, C. R., Antioch, Cal., resigns. 

HUTCHINS, WILLIAM T., becomes pastor 
at Ellington, Conn. 

MANSFIELD, FRANK A‘, 
called to Fairmont, Minn. 

MARSH, GEORGE, accepts call to Longton 
and Elk Falls, Kan. 

MERRILL, CHARLEs H., W. Brattleboro’, 
Vt., resigns. 

MOSES, VINCENT, ord. in Sherman, Me. 

OTIS, CLARK C., superintendent of A. H. 

. 8. in W. T., accepts call to become 
its business agent, with his office at New 
York. 

PEACOCK, RoBert M., Monmouth, Me., 
accepts call to Somerset, Mass, 

PERKINS, Sripney K. B., Middleton, ac- 
cepts call to the Center and North 
churches, Raynham, Mass, 

PERRY, GEorGE H., Chapman, accepts call 
to Capioma, Kan. 

PLATT, LesTER B., Flint, Mich., accepts 
call to Upper Montclair, N. J 

POWELL, S. W., Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts 
call to Otis, Mass. 

PRESTON, JosEPH P., accepts call to 
Creighton, Neb. 

SMITH, CHARLEs H., Hartford Seminary, 
accepts call to Belchertown, Mass. 

STEBBINS, CHARLES E., Brookfield, Mass., 
resigns. 

SWING, ALBERT T., Cortland, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

TERRETT, WILLIAM R., Second Presby- 
terian ch., Saratoga Springs, N. Y, 
called to Thomaston, Conn. 

TODD, Davin E., White Cloud, accepts call 
to Highland and Leona, Kan. 

TRACY, IsAAc B., ord. in Brandon, Wis. 

WHITTLESEY, CHARLES T., ord. in Car- 
rington, Dak. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ADAMS, R. L., removes from Fulton, IIL, 
to Albany, Tex. 

BALDWIN, F. M., removes from Marion, 
Ind., to Greensburg, Ky. 

CASSAT, D. W., Emerson, accepts call to 


Woodbine, Ia. 
GERLACH, G. C., Liberty Center, accepts 
call to Edgerton and Lost Creek, oO. 
GOODLOE, W. O., removes from Greenup, 
Bis to Seymour, Ind. 

LAPSLEY, J. T., D.D., removes from Dan- 
ville, Ky., to Bedford, Ind. 

MARSTEN, FRAnNcg#s E., First ch., Colum- 
bus, called to Broad Street ch., Colum- 


bus, O. 

McEWEN, HEnry T., inst. in Fourteenth 
Street ch., New York City. 

MEALEY, ANTHONY A., Enon Valley, call- 
ed to the Central ch. of Pittsburgh, 


Penn. 
SPINING, Geo. L., D.D., inst. in Mt. Au- 


burn, O. 
STEVENSON, T. M., removes from New 
Plymouth, to Dresden and McConnels- 


ville, O. 
SWARTZ, W. P., late poloctonney to India, 
called to Fifth ch., Trenton, N. J, 


Otto, N. Y., 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will quide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice] 


LYTE’S UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD.* 


EVERY one 1s more gr less clearly aware 
that there has been waging for some time 
in England a bitter warfare over the two 
old universities, and particularly Oxford— 
a conflict in which society, led by its rul- 
ing Tory element, has been pitted against 
the progressive school of English thought. 
Thatstruggle, which will bea distinguishing 
feature of this century in English history, 
over the introduction of liberal ideas in 
politics, religion and life, has not failed 
to be most hotly contested when the ques- 
tions involved were those of education— 
the training up of future generations to 
carry out, or to oppose, the principles of 
the respective parties. So far as regards 
the possession of the field, society has 
been completely victorious. Oxford re- 
mains what it always has been, the strong- 
hold of Conservatism. It is true that, in 
the course of time, this protracted strug- 
gle against a constantly growing and 
strengthening enemy has led to corre- 
sponding changes in the character and 
position of English Toryism in the univer- 
sities, as everywhere else. One after an- 
other, the weakest points have been con- 
ceded; abuses have been swept away when 
they could no longer be maintained; and 
the Conservative Englishman of to-day is 
more liberal than was the father of his 
Liberal antagonist; but the result of this 
has been to save him many things which 
he would have lost by less pliant tactics, 
and among these, as we have said, the 
possession of Oxford—the pride and de- 
light of his heart. 

An outside observer has an opportunity 
of classing the regard which an English 
Tory feels for Oxford with that order of 
religions to which scientific men are ex- 
tending the name of fetich-worship. But 
we Americans cannot safely throw stones 
at his idols from across the water. There 
is too strong a tendency among ourselves, 
in certain localities and with a certain 
class, to parade a like regard for some of 
our similar institutions, and we are even 
largely sharers in the weakness of the 
English for their old universities. When 
we find ourselves in England, the fondness 
which we must admit that we all feel for 
the characteristic features of English socie- 
ty and the English country—the sentiment 
which led Hawthorne to call his collec- 
tion of English sketches, ‘‘Our Old 
Home,” and supplied the grain of truth 
in his clever repartee, ‘“‘I like England, 
though I hate the English ”—this feeling 
still further predisposes us to join in their 
chorus of Laus Universitati, to throw up 
our hats as high as the highest, and sub- 
scribe ourselves willing witnesses as to 
her glories of the past and present. And 
yet, none of her old accredited features 
have escaped the severest criticism. Her 
assertion of immemorial antiquity, of 
aristocratic superiority, of excellence in 
her educational scheme, as well as of 
beauty of structure and ornamentation, 
have all been met so sharply, with argu- 
ment, invective and ridicule, that one 
who was solely familiar with this side of 
the question would have to think the 
once venerated cloisters of Oxford an 
Augean stable, which only Hercules could 
clean. Nevertheless the fact remains 
that few institutions in Europe can boast 
a higher antiquity than the University of 
Oxford; few havea wider reputation. 

Amid the political, religious and social 
changes of medizeval and modern times, 
it has enjoyed a continuous existence of 
more than six centuries, retaining a great 
part of its original organization, and 
many of its ancient characteristics. It 
has given to the country a long series of 
eminent statesmen, churchmen and schol- 
ars; and it has received from successive 
kings charters investing it with peculiar 
and important privileges. Various move- 
ments affecting the nation at large have 
had their origin there, and the affairs of 
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the University have at almost every stage 
been closely connected with those of the 
state. Yet, strange as it may seem, the 
work under review is the first attempt at 
a consecutive history of the University. 
Works -have been written treating of all 
the colleges in turn, but these have prac- 
tically ignored the existence of the uni- 
versity itself. The recent foundation of the 
‘*Oxford Historical Society” encourages 
the hope thatin the future there will be 
more of independent research. Its pub- 
lications will doubtless supply details 
concerning the internal history of most 
of the colleges. -With regard, however, 
tothe general history of the University, 
during the middle agés, Mr. Lyte’s work 
is exhaustive, and it is doubtful if the re- 
search of the society will reveal the exist- 
ence of important documents other than 
those to which reference will be found 
in its pages. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the colleges originally formed the 
component parts of the University to 
which they were affiliated. The Univer- 
sity was a flourishing institution long be- 
fore the establishment of the oldest col- 
lege, and their influence did not become 
predominant till near the close of the six- 
teenth century. The author’s endeavor is 
to trace the origin and development of the 
University, and its relations toward the 
authorities claiming civil or ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in Oxford,in the Middle Ages. 
He, therefore, records atsome length the 
successive incidents of the protracted 
struggle between the clerks and the 
townsmen, whichended in the complete 
triumph of the Academical over the Muni- 
cipal body. ‘‘The University,” says the late 
Mr. J. R. Green, in his ‘‘History of the Eng- 
lish People” ‘*found Oxford a busy, pros- 
perous borough, and reduce it to a clus- 
ter of lodging-houses. It found it among the 
first of English municipalities, and it so 
utterly crushed its freedom that the re- 
covery of some of the commonest rights 
of self-government has only been brought 
about by recent legislation.” As shown in 
this work of Mr. Lyte’s, its history is, in- 
deed, not that of a body of sequestered 
students, intentonly upon the advance- 
ment of learning; it is rather that of a 
society of men swayed by every’ current 
of popular opinion, and often separated 
from one another by differences of race, 
of language, of profession, of political 
sentiment, and of religious conviction. 
North against South, Scotch against 
Irish, both against Welsh, town against 
gown, academies against monks, nomani- 
list against realist, juniors against sen- 
iors, the whole University against the 
Bishop of the diocese, against the Arch- 
bishop of the province, against the Chan- 
cellor of its own election describe the 
chronic condition of the Ozford of those 
days. 

In separate chapters Mr. Lyte describes 
the ancient organization of the Universi- 
ty, illustrating it by numerous refer- 
ences to the contemporary statutes of the 
Universities of Paris and Cambridge. As 
we have said, he does not attempt to de- 
tail the history of the different colleges, 
except, in so far as to give some account 
of the foundation of each, prior to the 
year 1530, with an abstract of the statutes 
by which it was originally governed. 
These accounts, however, are of the deep- 
estinterest. Take, for instance, the his- 
tory of the origin of Brasenose College, 
and we find that the first sum bequeathed 
for the founding of the college was the 
trifling amount of £6 13s. 4d. given by a 
certain Edmund Crofton,in 1508. Thecol- 
lege derived its name from the sign of a 
brazen nose that was to be seen on the 
building first occupied. One novel feature 
of its internal discipline was the system 
of pecuniary fines introduced by the stat- 
utes. These varying in amount froma 
farthing to twopence were imposed for 
coming late to lecture, for omitting to 
wear a surplice in the chapel, for neglect- 
ing any ritual observance, for entering 
the buttery, the pantry, or the kitchen, 
without leave, for lingering in the hall 
after a meal, or for speaking in Eng- 
lish in any public place within the 
precincts of the college. Books were so 
valuable that a fine of a shilling was im- 
posed upon any student who omitted to 
close his volume, or to fasten the windows 





of the Jibrary before leaving. The use of op- 
probrious language was punished by a fine 
of eightpence. A scholar who struck an- 
other was fined in 3s. 4d., if the offence 
was committed with the hand or foot, in 
6s. 8d. if with a stick or stone, and in 13s. 
4d, if the blow drew blood. 

The use of dice, cards, and balls was 
forbidden, save at Ghristmas-tide, when 
games of cards might be played in public 
in the common hall. Students were for- 
bidden to wear long hair or to array them- 
selves in costly materials, 

All the scholars attended the first and 
second vespers, the matins, and the high 
mass—appointed for every Sunday and 
every great festival. On ordinary days 
they attended mass, and repeated the of- 
fice of the Blessed Virgin and certain 
specified prayers. Every Fellow further- 
more recited the Lord’s Prayer five'times 
a day, ‘‘in honor of the five wounds of 
our Lord Jesus Christ”; the Angelic Salu- 
tation five times, ‘‘in honor of the five 
joys of the Blessed Virgin Mary,” and the 
Apostles’ Creed once, as well as prayers 
for the founders, 

The upper rooms of the college contain- 
ed three beds each, and the lower rooms 
four, a separate bed being assigned to 
each Fellow. Two scholars sometimes 
occupied one bed. All the servants were 
males, except the laundress, who, however 
old and discreet she might be, was not ad- 
mitted within the gates of the College. 

In Corpus Christi College, founded about 
the same time, all non-graduates under 
the age of twenty were to be subject to 
corporal punishment at the hands of their 
respective tutors. At night they were to 
be dispersed in the rooms of the graduate 
Fellows, each occupying a truckle bed 
and performing certain menial duties for 
his elder. Those of them, however, who 
were under fourteen years of age were not 
necessarily to have a bed apiece. The 
age of admission was between twelve and 
nineteen, and each candidate was required 
to be skilled in plain chant and capable of 
writing letters in Latin. They were to 
vacate their places if they obtained an as- 
sured income of the yearly value of five 
marks, or if they attained the age of 
twenty-four without having been grad- 
uated as Master of Arts. Each. of them 
was to receive commons to the weekly 
value of eightpence, or as much as eleven- 
pence in times of dearth,clothes to the 
value of ten shillings a year, and an an- 
nual pension of two marks. Finding that 
the inmates of the College were wont to 
have private suppers in their rooms on 
Saturday nights, the founder provided a 
weekly supper for them in the hall, so 
that this temptation to gluttony and 
drunkenness might cease. He further- 
more ordered that every member of the 
College not in priest’s orders should con- 
fess his sins five times a year. 

The scholars or servitors of Balliol Col- 
lege seem to have occupied a position 
humbler than that of the younger stu- 
dents of any other college in the Univer- 
sity. They were to wait upon the master 
and the graduate fellows, and to be fed 
with the crumbs that should fall from the 
table of their superiors. To the master 
and fellows of this college was committed 
the singular privilege of choosing their 
own visitor. By an elaborate metaphor 
in an early section of the statutes, the 
college is described asa human body. The 
master was the head, endued with five 
senses of seeing clearly hearing discreetly, 
smiling sagaciously, tasting moderately, 
and touching fitly. The senior fellow 
was the neck; the deans were the shoul- 
ders; the two priests the sides; the bursars 
the arms and hands; the fellows the stom- 
ach; the scholars the legs, and the ser- 
vants the feet. Just as the body when 
sick would need a physician, so it was 
said, the college would sometimes require 
a visitor! 

The antiquity of the existing structures 
of the various colieges, is, of course, a 
question entirely distinct from that of the 
University itself; but there have teen no 
less popular misapprehension on the one 
subject than on the other. The seven- 
teenth century may be said to have seen 
the rise of modern Oxford. About 
the time when the earliest seaport towns 
were taking root in New England, so 





large a number of the present buildings of 
the University were rising for the first 
time, under the direction of Stuart archi- 
tects, that the Oxford which we see to- 
day may be fairly called coeval with our 
own Salem and Plymouth. The black- 
ened and moldering surface of its acad- 
emic buildings which gave to Oxford the 
appearance of a medieval city, are due to 
other causes than the lapse of a half a 
score of centuries. Many of the buildings 
are built of a peculiar soft stone, on which 
the weather acts with great rapidity, so 
that at the end of a short life of fifty 
years they make avery creditable show of 
age, and at two hundred are more time- 
scarred than Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. Lyte’s History ends, as we have 
said, at the close of 1530, with the death of 
Wolsey. Only by ‘tracing the subsequent 
history of the University will it be seen 
how the colleges grew steadily in number, 
in wealth, and in importance, and that to 
them Oxford is muinly indebted for the 
architectural splendors which has given 
it a world-wide renown. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Lyte will contiaue his re- 
searches to the present time, and publish 
the result in another volume. 





+. 
A QUIZ OR A BLUNDER. 


THE Church Review for September has a 
queer article on ‘‘Shakespearian English 
and the Prayer-Book.” The gist of it is 
that Shakespeare found his English in the 
Prayer-Book, and that after his death the 
translators of King James’s version of the 
Bible adopted for the Bible the commen 
English of Shakespeare and the Prayer- 
Book. The matter of fact set forth is that 
there is a body of words .common to the 
Liturgy, Shakespeare and the Bible, and 
peculiar to them. Five words are dwelt 
upon at length. Cleave, the article says, 
now means split off from, and it meant so 
with Shakespeare’s contemporaries, ** but 
Shakespeare himself” “did not so 
employ the word.” He used it for adhere, 
and the Bible has followed him, ‘‘ Cleave to 
that which is good.”’ The article does not 
mention any use of cleave in the Prayer- 
Book; but we are to suppose that Shakes- 
peare found it there. 

Now, asa matter of fact, the two verbs, 
cleave, to split, and cleave, to adhere, are in ~ 
the earliest Anglo-Saxon, and have con- 
tinued in use. They are both in the Bible 
from Wycliffe on, both in Shakespeare, 
both in Tennyson. In Tennyson they are 
nearly equal in frequency, in the Bible ad- 
here is several times more frequent a mean- 
ing than split, in Shakespeare split several 
times more frequent a meaning than ad- 
here. How could this writer say that it does 
not occur at all ? 

Cumber, ‘Martha was cumbered with 
[sic] much serving.”” The article says: 
“‘This is, 1 think, a unique employment of 
the word, and I have only found it again in 
Shakespeare.”’ It is, however, to be found 
in all the Protestant versions from Tyndale 
down, and in the literature from “ Piers 
Plowman” down. There are plenty of ex- 
amples in the historical dictionaries. 

Let in the sense of hinder, “Vll make a 
ghost of him that lets me.” ‘So always 
Shakespeare,’”’ says the article. But, in 
fact, the common let is to be counted by 
hundreds in Shakespeare, and there are only 
five sure quotations given in the concord- 
ances for the verb, and two for the noun for 
the sense which is said to.be ‘‘ always.”” One 
of those quoted in the article is not in the 
first folio. 

Prevent in the sense of go before, antici- 
pate, ina friendly way, is dwelt on for a 
couple of pages. Here, again, Shakespeare 
is said to have used prevent always in this 
sense, and the Bible always, and they took 
it from the Prayer-Book. 

The plain examples of it in Shakespeare 
are six in number; the other meanings, to 
frustrate, hinder, and the like, are four , 
times as many. It appears in Cranmer’s 
Bible and after, and was common in the 
literature. 

Profit, to become proficient, to advance in 
knowledge. ‘I profited by [sic] the Jews’ 
religion above many my equals to mine own 
nation, being more exceedingly jealous [sic] 
of the traditions of my fathers ”’ [Galatians 
i, 14). 

This is a sense “in which,” says the essay- 
ist, “I cannot discover his [Shakespeare’s] 
contemporaries employing it, nor yet his 
predecessors nor successors.’ I need not 
say that is a common meaning in Latin; it 
is also common in Old French, and the Wy- 
cliffite translators use it steadily. 

It has at last disappeared from the Bible 
The last surviving example, that quoted 
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above, is changed to'advance in the Revised 
Version. The meaning is given, however, 
in our dictionaries, Webster, Worcester, 
Johnson. The latest example quoted is from 
Dryden; but when our historical dictionaries 
reach it, there will doubtless be plenty 
more. 

These are the proof werdla: No quotation 
from the Litany is given for any other of 
them than prevent, and no other but let 
is in Green’s Concordance to the Liturgy. 

Such an article in such a periodical is a 
puzzle. The notion that the Liturgy gave 
shape to the Bible and Shakespeare is, to be 
sure, a paradox which might be conceived 
to have a certain fascination for a church- 
man,and credo quia impossibile is a delight- 
ful maxim. Has the writer of this article 
taken advantage of such predispositions to 
quiz the editor and readers of the Church 
Review? Ignorance of the general history 
of English words is, unhappily, nothing re- 
markable, It is the sweeping assertions 
about Shakespeare that give us pause. It 
seems impossible that any one would print 
them without looking in a Shakespeare Con- 
cordance or Lexicon, and impossible that 
any blindness or blundering could prevent 
seeing the facts, if one looked. 

But there are a good many strange state- 
meuts scattered through the article, such as 
the following: 

The only records concerning Shakes- 
peare which are authentic, authoritative 
and beyond cavil are those of his christen- 
ing and burial [here inaccurately quoted]. 

The only two volumes that have com- 
plete verbal Concordances are the King 
James Bible and Shakespeare; these two 
Concordances might almost be used inter- 
changeably. 

The most ignorant work on English that 
the writer of the article has ever seen, is 
“* Words, their Use and Abuse.” 

Romanic, is-a word coined by Mr. Math- 
ew [sic], the author of it. 

Are such statements quizzing or blun- 
dering? 

‘The Saxon lamb became the Norman 
veal” [sic] when cooked, p. 275. 

This, we know, is very gracious fooling. 
In this same way Shakespeare becomes 
Bacon. 


— 


Iv is not often that we take up so satis- 
factory a treatise on the future life as the 
Rev. Dr. Archibald McCullagh’s Beyond the 
Stars; or, Human Life in Heaven (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.). The author discusses the 
subject in ten brief chapters, which raise 
successively the all important practical 
questions as to which light is needed. He 
bases himself on the utterances of the Scrip- 
tures, and with arare and gratifying self- 
restraint neither allows himself to press 
these indications on ,into extreme specula- 
tive conclusions nor to surrender too easily 
anytbing of the positive affirmations and 
implications fairly concerned inthem. Dr. 
McCullagh’s discussion of the spiritual body 
and the resurrection body, of the relation of 
the saints to the general judgment and to 
each other and to friends left behind them 
on earth are all in the best, soberest and 
niost satisfactory strain of edifying exposi- 
tion. We note, however, in passing that 
Joseph Cook’s theory of the spiritual body 
is not original with him. It had a 
much older expositor in Dr. Hickok. The 
style in which the little book is writ- 
written is uncommonly happy. If it lacks 
anything to complete it, we would suggest 
that it is a chapter on the reservations and 
silence of Scripture regarding the details of 
the life to come and the bearing, both positive 
and negative,this has on faith. There is 
so much of the unquestionable sweetness 
and goodness of the higher types of Chris- 
tian mysticism in the anonymous transla- 
tion of the German apocalyptic publication, 
Letters from Heaven, as to make us glad to 
see that book in its second edition. These 
‘* Letters” are a reflection of the heavenly 
theory, of life as cherished bya simple, be- 
lieving, loving, unworldly, much-feeling 
and not highly intellectual mind, on the 
world of human experience. In view of 
their rich store of spiritual treasure and of 
their winning presentation of higher views 
to an age which is now so sadly engrossed 
with its own affairs, it is easy to forgive the 
harmless exaggerations from which the 
mysticai school could never clear itself and 
which seem to be the price its adherents 
have to pay for their graces. We quoted in 
our notice of the first edition enough to 
show the general position taken in these 
** Letters,’ and there is no occasion to do 
more now than to say that they will be 
found in harmony with conservative ortho- 
doxy as held in the American churches. 
(Funk & Wagnalls.) 


.. White Cockades, though not the first 
story published by Edward Irenzus Steven- 











son, will be, we apprehend, the first to intro- 
duce this promising young writer to most of 
our readers. It is founded on cleverly invented 
episode near the end of Prince Charles’s ro- 
mantic wanderings; in his attempt to escape 
alive out of Scotland, after the fatal dis- 
comfiture of Culloden in 1746 (April 16th). 
It was thetime when Scotland was in the 
hard hand of the Duke of Cumberland, and 
when Scotch conscience and Calvinism were 
quite as likely to run with the Jacobin as 
with the House of Hanover. Mr. Stevenson 
has pictured for us one of the incidents of the 
cruel time, which brings out the strength, 
heroism and loyalty of Scotch character. 
The story opens quietly, but rises in inter- 
est and imaginative representation as it ad- 
vances, It has a marked dramatic charac- 
ter and abounds in spectacular situations as 
if it was originally contrived for the stage. 
The plot both in its larger movement and 
in the accessories is worked out with ingen- 
ious neatness, without being too clever on 
the one hand, nor tvo sensational on the 


other. The dramatis persone are all 
men. Women, young or old, are 
not admitted to the stage and 


only peep in for the moment from the out- 
side—an affront to the sex which, let us 
hope, the goddess who is said to lead on 
young authors to fortune will not be quick 
to resent. The book is strongly Jacobin in 
tone, but Jacobinism lingers in romance the 
more,apparently,as it fades from history, as 
the pagan divinities when they vanished 
from worldly reality took their place in the 
nomenclature of astronomical geography. 
At all events we close our reading of White 
Cockades with the pleasing conviction that 
it comes from a man from whom good work 
is to beexpected. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


....For juveniles of the youngest class the 
Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. publish this 
year The Children’s Gallery, a series of 
four card-board brochures with illuminated 
portraits of children in every guise. Each 
brochure contains seven or eight of those 
brilliant young faces in every variety of 
costume, attitude and action, and all to- 
gether make a pretty series to amuse young 
eyes. The same publishers have been 
fortunate enough to capture a poem from 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks, O Little Town of 
Bethlehem, a very creditable piece of Chris- 
tian hymnology, illustrated with phototype 
designs lithographed and printed by Ernest 
Nister, of Nuremberg. The paper is ivory- 
finished board and the brochure is hand- 
somely gotten up. The Messrs. Dutton 
send us also a richly made volume of se- 
lected and original verses and elegant origi- 
nal illustrations entitled Through the Year. 
The original verses are by E. Nesbit, Caris 
Brooke, Theo Gift and C. Mainwaring. The 
illustrations are hy L. Bernard Hall, G. H. 
Thompson, A. Wilde Parsons, Julius Luz, 
Robert Ellice Mack, A. M. Clauser, George 
Clauser and other designers of the first 
class. The book is ‘“‘produced and printed” 
by Ernest Nister. of Nuremberg, by a proc- 
ess of phototype lithography, which we do 
not altogether understand, but which make 
a pleasing impression of something between 
a mezzo-tint and a sepia-drawing. The 
paper, press-work and binding are faultless 
in execution. 








..The four opening volumes of ‘** Knick- 
erbocker Nuggets” amply justify the apt 
quotatfon which plays the part of a defini- 
tion and a motto for the series. ‘“Nug- 
get, a diminutive mass of precious metal.” 
The first installment now before us is one vol- 
ume of Select Tales from the Gesta Romano, 
rum; two from Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels, 
and one for Headlong Hall and Nightmare 
Abbey, by Thomas Love Peacock.. The vol- 
umes are diminutive gems. The paper, bind- 
ing.form and press-work are up to the high- 
est standard, and the type is so well cut 
as to be more easily read than much which 
is several sizes larger. For dainty elegance, 
and convenience, these classic repub- 
lications of the Messrs. G. P. Put. 
nam’s Sons have not ofteu been excelled. 
The Messrs. Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell & Co. publish in eight well made and 
handsomely printed volumes Tennyson’s 
Complete Works. Paper, type and binding 
are excellent. The edition is 24mo in size, 
and is put up in a strong and handsome 
box. The last number we have seen of 
the Chautauqua publications from the 
Chautauqua Press is a small volume of 
Readings from Washington Irving. 








....Miss Larned’s admirable sketches of 
Northern village life and character, pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., as 
‘Village Photographs,” is followed by a 
no less attractive collection of Southern 
sketches from the same press, but from the 
accomplished pen of Mrs. Jeannette H. 
Walworth. These Southern Silhouettes, 
asthe author names them, like the earlier 





series, ran their course in the Evening Post 
when they were published, as Mrs. Wal- 
worth says in her preface, “ not as the work 
of imagination, but accurate outlines of 
actual entities, written with the loving de- 
sire to do away with the misconceptions 
that have militated against a true appreci- 
ation of what is noblest and best in the peo- 
ple of whom they treat.” The sketches are 
done with great literary power and skill, 
and their publication will, we hope, give 
them a circulation far beyond what they 
have already had through the columns of 
the Evening Post. 


....The Scovil Manufacturing Co. pub- 
lish a manual for the guidance and assist- 
tance of professional and amateur photo- 
graphers under the title of Photographic 
Printing Methods. It is edited by the Rev. 
W. H. Burbank, who bas aimed to make it 
useful as a careful compilation from the 
best sources. The opening chapters, for 
example, on the theory of light and its ac- 
tion on sensitive compounds are condensed 
from Abnvy’s ‘Handbook of Photography.” 
The merit of the manual is that it collects 
within brief compass and makes available 
the essential information and formulas re- 
quired to be known in the production of 
photographic prints. 


.. The Publishers’ Trade List Annual, 
for 1587, indicates by its size the increas- 
ing bulk of American book publica- 
tion. It is now a thick octavo of over 3,000 
pages, containing the latest catalogues of 
American book publishers, preceded by a 
complete list, by authors’ titles, and sub- 
jects of books recorded in the Publishers’ 
Weekly from July, 1886, to June, 1887; and 
by the American Educational Catalogue for 
1887. The Annual is now in its fifteenth 
year and is published by the Publishers’ 
Weekly, Franklin Square. 


..Parlor Games for the Wise and Other- 
wise, by H. E. H., is a godsend for all 
homes where the circle is large, the friends 
many and in need of something amusing to 
do. The games are many of them novel and 
allseem to be ingenious enough to prove 
highly effective in providing entertainment 
for almost any circle of friends, young or 
old, or better yet young and old. (The O. 
M. Hubbard Co., Rochester.) 


....We are indebted to the publishers 
(Messrs. Littell & Co., Boston) for the bound 
quarterly volume of Littell’s Living Age, 
containing the issue of that select compila- 
tion from all the English magazines. 


in 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





Mrs. KATE GANNETT WELLS has a novel 
in press, entitled ‘‘Miss Curtis’”— it being 
Mrs. Wells’s first extended work of fic- 
tion. 


.-Canon Farrar’s new volume entitled 
“* Every-day Christian Life; or, Sermons by 
the Way,’ will be published immediately 
by Thomas Whittaker. 


....Sir Henry Taylor’s granddaughter, 
Miss Una Ashworth Taylor, who is well 
known as a bright woman, and one already 
an author, is about to bring out a novel, 
with thesingular title, “The City of Sarras.”’ 
A London firm have it in their press. 


....8. S. Scranton & Co., of Hartford, 
have in press the book of reminiscences by 
General Adam Badeau, entitled ‘Grant in 
Peace,”’ being the complete series of the 
article, lately appearing in the New York 
Tribune. The book will be illustrated. 


..Horace E. Scudder, whose ‘“ Bodley 
Books” have won him so warmly admiring 
a clientéle of juvenile and older readers has 
compiled a new book of fairy and other 
Folk Tales, for very young readers; to be 
presently issued by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


...Dr. George P. Fisher has completed 
his ‘‘ History of the Christian Church,” and 
the work will be published at once by the 
Scribners. The survey which the work 
gives of Church history promises for it 
more than an ordinary reception at the 
hands of ministers, students and laymen. 


..Gérard de Nerval’s ‘Sylvie’ has been 
translated into English for the Routledges, 
who will issue itin similar style to their 
edition of Mérimée’s “Carmen,” with an in- 
troduction by Ludovic Halévy, and with 
etchings by Rudaux. ‘ Paul Clifford’ has 
appeared in the pocket edition which this 
firm are publishing of Bulwer’s works. 


....T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce for im- 
mediate publication ‘“‘The Boyhood of Living 
Authors,” by William H. Rideing, which, 
though mainly designed for young readers, 





will have an attraction for all who are in- 
terested in literary biography. The book 
comprises about eighteen chapters, and con- 
tains much interesting matter relative to 
the early years of many popular writers of 
the day. 


.... Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” is to 
be brought out by Cassell & Co. in a splen- 
did edition de luxe. George H. Boughton 
will do the illustrative work, which is to be, 
of course, one of the main attractions for the 
public. There are a good many people who 
still prefer their Shakespeare without pic- 
tures, however clever; but that a greater 
number will not buy even one of his plays 
without them, is just as much a certainty. 


..The Christmas number of Scribner’s 
Magazine isin press, a fait accompli, al- 
though, of course, not a copy will gladden 
the eyes of the public till the appropriate 
hourstrikes. H. C. Bunner, Bret Harte, 
and Sarah Orne Jewett contribute the fic- 
tion; and poems by Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Austin Dobson, Louise Imogen Guiney, 


and Elizabeth Akers will be included, be- 
sides an essay. ‘“‘In Dickens’s Land,” by Ed- 
win P. Whipple. 
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NEW PUBLICATION Ss. 


The Kingdom of God, 


Biblically and Historically Considered. The 
Tenth Series of the Cunningham Lec- 
tures. By JAMES S. CANDLISH, D.Dh, 
Professor of Theology, Free Church Col- 
lege, Glasgow. 8vo, cloth, $4.20. 

CONTENTS: ~The Kingdom of God the Desire of 
all Nations—The Kingdom of God in the Old Tes- 
tament—Post-Canonical Jewish Literature--The 

Kingdom of God in the Teaching of Christ—The 

Kingdom of God in the Teaching of the Apos'ies— 

Doctrinal Idea of the Kingdom of God —Attempts to 

Realize the Kingdom of God in the Past—The King- 

dom of God in Relation to Modern Social Ideals. 





*,* The above will be sent upon receipt of adver- 
tised price. Catalogues of our regular stock sent on ap- 
plication. New Catalogue of Choice, Rare, and Sec- 
ond-Hand Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


i 4 3- 745 Rroadway, New Y ork, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
:. 


The Elements of Political 
Economy. 


WITH SOME APPLICATIONS TO 
QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. By J. 
LAURENCE LAUGHLIN, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in Harvard 
University; author of ‘‘The History of 
Bi-Metalism in the United States,” 
**Mill’s Principles of Political Econ- 
omy. Abridged,” etc. With Charts. 
12mo, cloth. Prive, $1.50, 

This work, altheugh primarily intended for schools, 
gives ao clear and compact a statementof the princi- 
grea.ce —— coeneese oes is [a aly sulta- 

persons taking up the study of the science. 


iI. 


Our Heredity from God. 
CONSISTING OF LECTURES ON 
EVOLUTION. By E. P. POWELL. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

This isan attempt to reconcile the theory of evolu- 
tion with relizious thought, and to show that the 


untverse in exhibiting sustained progress in the 
past pledges eternal betterment in the future. 


III. 
Henry George vs. Henry 
George. 
A REVIEW. By R. C. RUTHERFORD. 
12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 
This isa searching examination of the theories of 
Heury George, showing from Henry George’s own 


writings how compietely he answers himself. Itisa 
suggestive and readable essay. 





For sale by all booksellers, or any work sent by the 
publishers, by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the price. 
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SINGLE NUMBER: PRICE 25 CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $3.00 PER ANNUM. 





CONTAINING 
NEW WINTER FASHION PL ate 
LOAKS, WRAPS, ULSTERS AND J 
BEAU TIFUL EVENING. AND REC EPTION TROL 


TS 
WOOLEN HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES, 
VELVET, PLUSH, CLOTH AND CASHMERE 


COSTU MES, 
MOU BNING | COSTUMES. ~ BRID PAL, DRESSES. 
NTs FOR BOYS AnD ' 
NEW BMSROIDE RY PLATES. NEW MILLINERY, 
ALL AND WIN TER HATS 
In this penter, will be found the continuation of 
the delightful serial 


“CLARISSA’S ORDEAL.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ A GREAT MISTAKE,” ETC. 


Also the continuation of a new humorous story, by 
OLIVE HARPER, entitled 


“THE LADIES’ DOCTOR.” 


A choice selection of Sketches, Fashion Articles and 
Paragraphs, Charming Miscellany, by Mrs. Mary E. 
Bryaa, and other interesting matter. 


THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR is for sale by 
all new sdenlers. It will also be sent postage prepaid, 
for *5 cents per single copy. The eer pce a is 
$5.00 per year. Address GEC fo, 

MUN kO's P USLISHING Hovuss, 
P. O. Box, 3751. _17 to 27 Vanelewater St., New York. 

REND to T. ©. “EV ANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
‘ nd 2% Ww ashincton “treet, Boston. Mass., for the 
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THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO., 2002 Broadway, N.Y. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1887, 


(Vol, 75, No. 450), 
CONTAINS: 


A Fairy Tale. 


Frontispiece. From the Painting by F. 8. CHURCH: 


A Santa Barbara Holiday. 
By EDWARDS ROBERTS. Richly Illustrated; 


Chantilly: The Chateau and the 
Collections. 
By THEODORE CHILD. With Twelve Illustrations: 
The Other End of the Hemisphere. 
(THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC AND URUGUAY.) 
By WILLIAM E. CurRTIS. Fully Illustrated; 

Here and There in the South. Part 
V. In Attakapas. (Conclusion.) 
By REBECCA HARDING DAvis. Illustrated by W. 

HAMILTON GIBSON; 
The Story of Arnon. 
A Romance of the Deluge. By AMELIZ RIVES 
The Winter Climatic Resorts of 
Three Continents. 
By WILLIAM SMITH BROWN; 
A Russian Novel. 


sion.) 
By KATHLEEN O’MEARA: 


The Young Criminal. 
By the Rev. CHARLES I’. THWING; 
April Hopes. (Conclusion.) 
By W. D. HOWELLS; _ 


Narka. (Conclu- 


A Man and Two Brothers. A Story. 
By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP; 


Poetry: 
A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 
CHANT OF A WOODLAND SPIRIT. By Rosert 
BURNS WILSON; 
THE ROCK WHERE MY MOTHER PLAYED. By 
WALLACE BRUCE; 
THE LAST FAaUN. By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY; 
A STULEN SOUL. By GsorGe EvGaR MOonT- 
GOMERY: 
Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

English Criticism of the American Press.—About 
Scolding.—The Temperance Agitation and its 
probaltée Outcome.—Books for Childreu.—The New- 
port School. 


Editor’s Study. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 
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Financial. 


THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION AT 
PITTSBURG, PENN. 


WE publish below the excellent address 
of the President of tne Bankers’Convention, 
Logan C. Murray, delivered at the opening 
of the recent meeting of the American 
Bankers’ Association at Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. Wecannot bettercharacterize 
the address than by saying that through- 
out, from beginning to end, and without 
the formality of specific statement, it 
considers, illustrates and emphasizes the 
great doctrine of unity and harmony in 
the industrial and commercial operations 
of human society. Allmen are not doing 
precisely the same things. Some are 
bankers, some are merchants, some are 
manufacturers, some are farmers, some 
are employers and some are wage-earn- 
ers. They all, however, supplememt 
each other, and while each pursues his 
own particular avocation and interest, 
they all, taken collectively, constitute a 
great economic organization for the com- 
mon good, This is the one idea that per- 
vades the admirable address of President 
Murray. We take pleasure in commend- 
ing the address tothe attention of our 
readers. 


ADDRESS OF LOGAN C. MURRAY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
BANK, Or New YORK. 

Gentlemen:—When your kindness com- 
mitted tou me the charge of presiding at 
this meeting, I think I was also charged 
with the duty of calling your attention 
tothe peculiar needs of the profession, in 
legislation which has failed of accomplisb- 
ment, and to our relation to the country 
at large, and to collateral branches of in- 
dustry. 

It is not unfortunate that we have been 
invited to sit at Pittsburg, but, on the con- 
trary, most agreeable. Here it is that 
plowshares and pruning-hooks are made, 
and we declare for peaceful pursuits also, 
We listen to the click of these thousands 
of trip-hammers with especial satisfaction. 
We shall look in wonder at the miguty 
force poured from underneath us from 
the laboratory of the ages to aid this army 
of workingmen. Let us join in happy 
accord and spirit, in our way, as one arm 
of theservice, indispensable and in absolute 
sympathy, and rejoice that we have a 
share in it all for the betterment of a com- 
mon people and a common country. 

The question, ‘‘Is life worth living’? 
must be answered by another: ‘‘ What 
life’? We may answer very properly: 
The life that is spent in giving to others 
an hundred-fold, if possible, of what we 
receive. Is it not true that from our 
niche of peculiar honor we may be able to 
lighten the burden of those whose hands 
are weary with daily toil? Let us not 
fail, therefore, to seek out in the process 
of our investigations such avenues as lead 
to thisaccomplishment while we are giv- 
ing thought to ourselves. It amounts to 
much whether the man ahead of you, or 
the man along with you in the journey, is 
slow or fast, wretched or prosperous. 
He either impedes you, or, on the other 
hand, waves you on, no matter in what 
pursuit he is engaged. Emerson said: 
‘* Every man takes care that his neighbor 
shall not cheat him, but a day comes when 
he begins to care that he does not cheat 
his neighbor. Then all goes well. He 
has changed his market-cart into a chariot 
of the sun.” 

Perhaps in no other city on this conti- 
nent could the representatives of our great 
money interests have met, face to face, 
with so large a body of skilled working- 
menas in the City of Pittsburg. If it 
were possible, I should like to Lave them 
listen to what we, as bankers, have to say 
to them as workingmen, constantly upon 
the common ground that prosperity to 
them means prosperity to us; without the 
one the other isabsolutely impossible; the 
reverse, that unless the owner of the mill 
finds a market for the products of skilled 
labor, which can only be brought about 
hy wise, complete, unfailing and steady- 
going financial machinery, you may be 
sure that when a financial disturbance oc- 
curs, that is, when the channels of finance 
do not run smoothly, the workingman 














will feel it more quickly, practically and 
distressingly than any other man in the 
community, because the mill-owner must 
have a good bank to conduct his ex- 
changes between himself, foreign countries 
and distant cities, and bring back the 
money which has already been expended 
in manufactures, and re-investit in raw 
material for the hands of the workers. If 
the railroads’ cannot get help of capital 
they must cease to be built; iron ang steel 
bolts and brass work, and all the varied 
industries, must stop until the moneyed 
man gives the railroad man the necessary 
money to push his enterprise, and through 
him the workingman is given employ- 
ment, so thatit is impossible for one mem- 
ber of this great body to be prosperous 
while the other is languishing, and I- 
undertake to say that the prosperity of 
both the workingman and the banker de- 
pends upon the completest harmony, and 
that labor disturbances quickly disturb 
money affairs and both suffer meanwhile, 
until reason and common sense asserts 
itself, and I dsire to ask the clergymen, 
the priests, the bishops and the ministers, 
if, from their pulpits, they are doing their 
duty in these times of discontent in preach- 
ing tothe people constantly the doctrine 
of mutual dependence of laborers and 
capitalists, as an offset to the doctrines 
laboring men constantly receive, that the 
money man can never be the friend of 
the laboring man. 

We must never expect that in political 
meetings, or on the floor of Congress, the 
truth will be told by politicians to the 
people concerning these things, and I be- 
lieve the clergymen, who constantly have 
the ear of the people, should be students 
of the question, and ready for good in- 
fluence rather than uttering a single word 
of discord—this is their profession. The 
American clergy is expected to teach that 
America is God’s most eloquent gift to 
mankind of all material things. 

Speaking for this vast company of as- 
sembled representatives of what is com- 
monly known as the muney power, face 
to face with the representative working- 
men of the country in this initial city, let 
me ask: What are our differences? Have 
we any? Do we have faith in each other? 
No man or set of men ever accomplished 
anything who did not believe in some- 
thing. We must have a belief and faith 
and acton it. The human family was 
not created for a war of classes, but har- 
mony of deportment is expected of every 
class, and only in this harmony will 
church bells sing of peace and rest, hos- 
pitals open wide their dvors for the 
maimed, the sick and the blind, and the 
school-house give the boy his chance. 

Yet we see the boy who has learned his 
trade at a night school turned away from 
work by the trade-union; the Newfound- 
land fisherman prohibited from selling 
bait to the Yankee fisherman,although he 
cannot use it himself. 

In five wards in the City of New York 
fifteen thousand children of the poor are 
now awaiting school accommodations. 
What is to supply this want? But it is 
sure to be supplied. 

A large percentage of the bankers who 
compose this association are men who are 
closely identified with the farming inter- 
ests; they come from the villages and 
small towns of agricultural districts; 
many are the representatives of that class. 
Surely there can be no great quarrel be- 
tween the tillers of the soil and the work- 
ingmen inthe shop. Let us, therefore, 
come together as skilled mechanics, farm- 
ers and bankers. Honesty is 4 normal 
condition, andis a matter of course, and 
aman should not feel especially compli- 
mented to be called simply an honest 
creature; that is his natural state; there- 
fore, we assume that the three classes, the 
mechanic, the workingman and the bank- 
er, will each be honest in his demands upon 
the other for justice. 

All right-minded men strive for a high- 
er civilization, and civilization means re- 
pression; that is to say, represses selfish 
impulses, and enjoins deference to the 
rights of our neighbors. A savage does 
not want repression, hence he hates civil- 
ization; the higher the civilization, there- 
fore, the more will repression of one’s own 
selfishness occur, and a greater regard will 
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ensue as a mass forthe rights of others. 
Hell is said to be but selfishness on fire. 
The bankers of this country are not mo- 
nopolists; they are opposed to monopoly in 
every form, because monopolies are dan- 
gerous toa steady-going and universal 
prosperity. We can only endure them, 
and do only endure them, when they bring 
the common necessities of life to the door 
of every man at the lowest possible cost. 
I dongt believe thatthe poorer classes of 
any country receive better wages, and yet 
have supplied to them at the smallest 
cost, bread-stuffs, clothing, oil, schooling, 
and all the innumerable privileges for 
health and contentment as here in our 
country. What boots it then, if the cap- 
italist squanders his money, if the work- 
ingman and the farmer is getting his sup- 
plies at a price he can afford to pay? 

Twenty-five years ago laborers received 
one dollar a day wages; now they are re- 
ceiving an average of twodollars a day, 
and these two dollars will buy more of the 
necessities of life than five dollars would 
twenty-five yearsago. A banker getsa 
lower rate of interest for his money than 
he did twenty-five years ago, and yet his 
living is more expensive and his wants 
are increasing; the demands upon him for 
charities increase in untold amount, and 
his happiness is not augmented in a rela- 
tive proportion. Unquestionably the last 
twenty-five years have given the race for 
happiness, contentment and profit in 
this country to the laboring class, Truly 
we can say with Dr. Hodge: ‘‘ Every man 
is his own ancester, and every man is his 
own heir. He devises his own future and 
he inherits his own past.” We may be 
sure that the only possible good for soci- 
ety must come out of evolution, not revo- 
jution. Let me repeat the words of a dis- 
tis guished writer, addressed to rich and 
poor alike: ‘‘The Almighty will go on 
working among us in his own wonderful 
way, purifying our philosophy of its 
foolishness, our lives of their lawlessness, 
making the lines of his law gleam out be- 
fore our eyes and consciences like linked 
lightning in a black night, teaching us 
what law is, that it was cut in the rock 
by God’s finger. So inthe midst of our 
resplendent liberty may we tread only in 
God’s paths and find in supreme fidelity 
to him the grand spring of all our loyalty 
to country, allegiance to government and 
submission to power.” 

Here to-day let honest labor and honest 
capital be betrothed to each other in a 
mystical tie as one flesh. Let no man en- 
ter in with his theories to mar this con- 
tract. What will be your answer, ye la- 
boring men? If yes, then what God has 


joined together let no man put asunder. . 


A banker, whether he lends money on 
his own account or as the officer of a cor- 
poration, is interested in good general 
government to an intense degree; it nec- 
essarily follows that he be also interested 
in the specific things which lead to it; 
good money is not the only matter in 
which he is interested. Daniel ‘Webster 
said: ‘*A strong conviction that some- 
thing must be done is the parent of many 
bad measures.” He is imterested in how 
to make a capitalist and a workingman 
the most dependent of friends. He is in- 
terested in a good and perfect postal 
system; a good telegraph system; a good 
warchouse law; a fixed tariff law; auni- 
form grace law; a more uniform holiday 
law, more national and less state; reliable 
insurance on property held as security. We 
have possibly a good inter-state commerce 
law; a vigorous anti-corner breadstuffs 
law; a better understanding of what the 
great trusts which are being inaugurated 
mean; a better system of bank drafts, 
such as has recently been inaugurated by 
our Chicago bank friends; strict law as 
to mortgages on railroads and other 
property, and a definition of what a first 
mortgage is more clearly defined; an ab- 
solute restriction of privileges of foreign 
capitalists, practically confiscating great 
bodies of our public domain, which 
should be strictly guarded for our Ameri- 
can youth; a restriction and thorough 

* revision of our immigration laws, by 
which the offscourings of the world will 
not be permitted to land without a tariff 
of say three hundred dollars on each male 
emigrant’s head, as earnest money that 





he worked at home and can work here, 
and take an oath of allegiance of the 
greatest severity, and, if violated, sever- 
est punishment; how to keep elastic 
treasury vaults, that the surplus may flow 
again into the channels of commerce in 
proportion that commerce, through an 
imperfect tariff, in great measure puts 
it in the treasury; we need a uniform 
bankrupt law, where preferred creditors 
will not take all that is left of an insolv- 
ent firm; we need a public definition of 
what the liberty of the press should be; a 
more thorough education of profit shar- 
ing by employers with the employed; 
equal taxation of all money-lenders, 
whether they be banks, insurance com- 
panies, trust companies, or private for- 
eign bankers. Indeed, we need so much 
to protect and garner the prosperity 
which has been lavished upon the coun- 
try, that our wants are bewildering, and 
I know no class of intelligent men to 
seek out and suggest waysand means for 
the betterment of the commonwealth than 
such an association as ours. Can we 
not gather our forces and create public 
opinion, ourselves possessed of a teach- 
able spirit, thus discover true wisdom, in 
our widening experience? I dare not ven- 
ture more than to sugyest that at this 
meeting, and at our future meetings, 
these matters may be taken up and looked 
at, and if they touch us at any point, dis- 
cuss them intlependently of whose poli- 
tics or whose interests it disturbs. This, 
I believe to be the final, permanent and 
progressive need of such an association 
as ours, so let it come to pass that the 
opinions of this platform will exercise a 
mighty weight on the political, commer- 
cial and professional conscience of this 
fleet-footed republic. 

The objects of this Association are ob- 
viously manifold; the good or evil which 
it could do is great. Men in our profes- 
sion are asked to come yearly and give 
their views and discuss measures for the 
public good; to disseminate literature 
from the highest sources on both sides of 
any given question; indeed, it could not 
be national in its character were this de- 
nied. It is free to all classes of reputable 
bankers to become members and speak 
out opinions. It is not becoming in me, 
therefore, from this desk to throttle the 
opinions of any reputable man,-but give 
that man, if he be a member of this Asso- 
ciation, every facility for making known 
his views. Take, as an instance, the silver 
coinage question. While the great ma- 
jority of men are of one mind concerning 
it, in which’I share unequivocally, yet it 
is a public question upon which honest 
men differ, and I hope this body, or this 
desk, will not be untrue to the objects of 
the Association in unduly shutting off the 
intelligent views of any man or set of 
men, who have different opinions, there- 
by throttling the very objects of his ex- 
istence, and I will endeavor to see that 
men of different views have an opportu- 
nity of expressing them. We have no 
objection to the man who rides a hobby— 
not even if he rides it to death. We only 
protest when he takes up the road with 
it. 

Von Moltke is said to know seven lan- 
guages, and to be able to hold his tongue 
in them all. On the eve of the German- 
Franco war, a financier, anxious to learn 
early. intelligence, asked him if there 
were any news; but he was rewarded only 
by the intelligence that he believed the 
potato crop was looking very well. Yet, 
we must philosophize; we are here for 
that. Philosophy is the product of ex- 
perience. If a man’s surroundings are 
hard he philosophizes well. and we are 
chained to the oar. Banking is not one 
of the exact sciences and can never be, 
for the very good reason that human na- 
ture controls on both sides of any given 
proposition between borrowers and lend- 
ers. One hundred years ago astronomers 
predicted that the planet Venus would 
pass the disk of the sun a hundred years 
later, and, as observed from the Tokio tel- 
escope, it did make the transit within 
three seconds of the time as predicted. 
The stars were true to themselves, but 
man will never be true toman. Yet, let 
us do the best we can; * let us ring out 
the false, ring in the true”; possibly there 


profit in seeking after it. 





is much ghat is new that is true; we may 
Douglas Jer- 
rold tells us of those people who have no 
taste for the new moon out of respect 
for that respectable institution, the eld 
moon. Beware of a still alarm, but-step 
boldly in the one light before us, even 
though the lamps are many. 

I desire especially to congratulate the 
fraternity in those states which have 
formed State Banking Associations. In 
time we shall hope that all the states will 
organize them, and that from each there 
will be selected delegates as associate 
members t6 this National Association. I 
would also suggest the foundation of a 
Bankers’ National Library, to be placed in 
New York or Chicago, to which will be 
constantly added, by gifts, valuable books 
and pictures, and later on a building shall 
be donated by some fortunate banker, and 
thus establish a national institution for all 
time. 

I cannot too highly recommend that the 
State Banks will promptly second Comp- 
troller Trenholm in his efforts to condense 
statistics by promptly furnishing him with 
such data as he has asked at their hands. 

The National Banks must continue. 
Now that it is not desirable to buy bonds 
asa basis for circulation, it would seem 
desirable that the law should be so 
amended that National Banks could be 
established without ~ requiring one- 
fourth part of the capital, or even fifty 
thousand dollars, tobe lodged with the 
Treasury. Let this limit be discarded, and 
one thousand dollars of bonds only be re- 
quired from any bank, great or small, any- 
where. 

I think it is hardly necessary to remind 
good bankers of the dangers which have 
threatened business interests, by reason of 
banks, inadvertently or otherwise, using 
vast capital in the promotion of undesira- 
ble enterprises, by loaning vast amounts 
in questionable directions. A good bank- 
er will not promote a corner in bread- 
stuffs; he will not aid in locking up capi- 
tal to promote pools and trusts. In- 
corporated banks get their privileges 
from the people, and the people demand 
good faith.. An old and respectable jour- 
nal treats the subject thus vigorously: ‘‘It 
should come to be understood that any 
combination of men, whether in a ‘pool,’ 
‘a trust,’ ‘a ring,’ or a monopoly of any 
sort designing toembarrass the course of 
trade and turn it from its natural channel, 
to crush out the spirit of freeand open 
competition, to create artificial and exor- 
bitant prices for the necessaries of life, is 
an instrument of monstrous injustice, a 
crime against the people. It is beneath 
these upper and nether millstones of the 
lust of wealth and the blind rage of igno- 
rance and penury, that the people—the 
real workers, the deserving toilers—are in 
danger of being ground to pieces.” Noman 
ever loses his way in a straight road; mean- 
while we seek for the promised land in 
finances and in all the affairs of men, and 
by and by, when the decades are past, and 
we look over the way as a whole, the splen- 
did sun of future mornings will reflect the 
achievements: which the travail of war, 
the bitter experience of commercial disas- 
ter, together with all that harvests and 
peace have wrought for us, then apace we 
come nearer to the promised land in our 
affairs. 

The business interests of the country 
are in an unusually prosperous condition. 
New England, with its accumulated 
wealth, is in no wise in danger of going 
backward, even though great mills in 
competition with hers are being estab- 
lished in the West and South, and her 
people will continue in prosperity. The 
Empire State and the Middle States Have 
a peculiar geographical position, and 
doubtless will hold that supremacy, by 
reason of their position and unrivaled 
wealth. The states of the great West will 
forever supply the mighty population 
with bread-stuffs; unnumbered miles of 
railway are yet to traverse it, and all an 
immense granary. The Pacific Coast, 


with its grain and gold and silver and 
fruits and wine, will be the delight of the 
people, and the South, within itself, a 
varied land, with cotton and coal and 
iron, is now and will be an equal sharer 
in the general prosperity. 





I want to pause a little and speak fa- 
miliarly, arm in arm, as it were, to nry 
brethren of the profession from the South- 
ern land, a land ever dear to me, whose 
apple-blossoms bear to me the sweetest 
fragrance from yonder sunlit hillsides, 
whence the song and passion of the night- 
ingale calls ever to her wandering sons. I 
would speak especially to those of my 
own age, in the high noon of work-time; 
and to those somewhat younger, in whose 
thought only dwells a zeal for the better- 
ment of that land. The care of the prop- 
erty of others isa sacred trust; that trust 
is above all self-enrichment. It will de- 
volve upon you to care for the fast ac- 
cumulating capital there, and the incom- 
ing flow for investment. See that these 
investments continue profitable for the 
long run, then the influx will continue, 
otherwise you may only expect a retarded 
growth and stagnation. Cast your votes 
for those men who believe that credit is a 
valuable something, truly the keystone of 
the arch, and if removed will bring a 
common ruin. I verily believe, as in the 
German proverb: ‘‘ Those that are home- 
sick shall reach home.” So the banker or 
the statesman who prizes credit as with- 
out price, will find it his security at last. 
I will repeat to you, as on a former occa- 
sion, the peculiar circumstances surround- 
ing you as related to the Government, 
because of the peculiar position of the 
South at the time our present system of 
finance was inaugurated. I beg you to 
guard zealously against a seeming indif- 
ference to its great merit, because you 
had not a hand in formulating it, but to 
be ever ready to defend tie best, even 
though the seed was sown in your darkest 
hours, but they are gone now. Truly we 
may all rejoice in one prosperous country ; 
yea, possibly you can say as did a dis- 
tinguished general: ‘‘I believe that they 
owe me a heavy debt, and am quite will- 
ing to have always so grand a debtor.” 
We will teach our children that American 
citizenship will be our best legacy. Let 
us render unto Cesar the things which 
are Cesar’s. Happy is our lot saluting 
eternal contentment. 

Finally, gentlemen of the Convention, 
let us proceed to our accustomed busi- 
ness, remembering, indeed, as it has been 
well said: ‘‘ Happy is the people whose 
annals are tiresome.” 


> — 


AN IMPORTANT SUGGESTION. 


THE address of Mr. Wm. P. St. John, 
President of the Mercantile National Bank 
of New York, at the recent Bankers’ Con- 
vention, an extract from which we pub. 
lish this week, considers among others the 
following proposition: that, under the law 
asnow existing, theSecretary of the Treas- 
ury has power to select national banks as 
depositories of the public money, and may 
in this way, should the condition of the 
money market require it before Congress 
takes any action in regard to the surplus 
in the Treasury, afford relief to the coun- 
try in the general interests of commerce 
and trade. 

The point which Mr. St. John considers 
in his address, and in regard to which makes 
important suggestions particularly de- 
serves the serious attention of the Secretary 
of the Treasury,especially in the event that 
such a state of the money market should 
exist as to demand his action for relief. 
Our Federal fiscal system is so constructed 
that when it collects more money than it 
pays out it at once becomesa source of 
monetary disturbance. We commend to 
the thoughtful attention of our readers 
what Mr. St. John says onthe point above 
stated. 


FROM AN ADDRESS OF MR. WM. P. ST. 
JOHN, 
PRESIDENT OF THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 
or NEW YORK. 














A POSSIBLE EMERGENCY; THE MEANS OF RE- 
LIEF UNDER EXISTING LAW. 


New York is just now recipient of re- 
turns for the first of a very early cotton 
crop; and during November and December 
this release of money from the South ought 
to be great enough to make an easy money 
market generally. For February and March 
next, however, we need to anticipate de- 
mand for money in the spring settlements 
hereabouts, and for a new season’s advances 
in the South, The Treasurer of the United 
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States, according to his own book-keeping, 
began this month with a surplus of cash on 
hand of seventy million dollars, and his daily 
receipts are amounting to about thirty mil- 
lien dollars permonth. The output for this 
month and next will be for ordinary ex- 
penses and for pensions. In December, 
about two and a half million dollars 
will be paid for interest on the four and 
a half per cent. bonds; and in January 
about nine and a quarter million dollars 
will be paid for interest on the four per 
cents and currency sixes. 

The only partial success of the Treasury 
solicitation of bonds for the Sinking Fund, 
though little short of being complete, is an 
indication of a limited accomplishment, in 
the money market, by that means, if 
emergency arise. The Secretary has 
fixed the price which he regards it 
fair to pay to holders for the sur- 
render of their bonds, aud the price would 
naturally be lowered rather than advanced 
with the lapse of time. If then the Treas- 
ury income shall accumulate importantly, 
and a severely stringent money market en- 
sue, will he extend his solicitation for bonds 
and will he raise his price materially ? Will 
a moderate advance of price serve to secure 
the requisite millions of bonds which under 
such circumstances are reasonably sure to 
be required ? 

Congress is to assemble in December, and 
legislation to avoid and to dispose of idle 
accumu'ations in the Treasury will doubt- 
less be attempted right away; but unless 
that body is more expeditious than usual, 
it will be wise to discover at once, if possi- 
ble, and in advance of any emergency, the 
sifficient authority in existing law for an 
executive proceeding for relief. I can im- 
agine a. contingency in which the demand 
upon the powers that be must be for the wis- 
dom to discover and the boldness to act 
upon the authority of existing law. For 
agitation of the matter, in advance of any 
such possible contingency and emergency, 
I submit for consideration here and else- 
where a seemingly authorized interpretation 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and a plan of executive proceedings in case 
of need. 

‘* Section, 5153. All national banking As- 
sociations, designated for that purpose by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall be de- 
positories of public money, except receipts 
from customs, under such regulations as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary; and 
they may also be employed as financial 
agents of the Government. ... The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall require the Asso- 
ciations thus designated to give satisfactory 
security, by the deposit of United States 
bonds and otherwise, for the safe keeping 
and prompt payment of the public moneys 
deposited with them, and for the faithful 
performance of their duties as financial 
agonts.” ... ete. 

Submitting this section ofthe Revised 
Statutes to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, a paper esteemed, as you know, for 
its decisions of questions and answers to in- 
quiries with something of the nature of a 
seer, L asked: ‘“‘ Does this Act empower the 
Secretary of the Treasury to lodge with 
national banks, under satisfactory security, 
any portion of the fund in the Treasury 
(now one hundred two and a half mil- 
lion dollars) received from national banks 
for the redemption of their surrendered 
circulating notes, such banks being desig- 
nated by the Secretary depositories and 
financial agents of the Government?”’ 

The Journal of Commerce in editorial re- 
ply deprecates the exercise of this authority 
because a *‘ tremendous power in the hands 
of one man,”’ but adds: ‘*‘ We have no doubt 
that he has the right to make such deposits, 
and we pointed it out as oneof the possible 
dangers of the national banking system, 
when the project was first broached nearly 
twenty-five years ago.” 

But this objection of the Journal may as 
reasonably be raised against such exercise of 
the authority of this same Section, 5,153, as 
we are all accustomed to, for thereby there 
are even now some twenty-five millions of 
public moneys in the national banks; and 
let it be remembered also that wetreat of 
an emergency and means of relief at hand. 

Under the present Treasury habit the 
only public moneys received by national 
banks, as designated depositories,are the de- 
posits made directly into the banks by in- 
ternal revenue collectors. Under this pro- 
ceeding there is no inducement to a national 
bank now to seek the designation, nor 
would there be in case of an emergency. 
Suppose a bank to purchase a round amount 
of Government bonds (as the required secur- 
ity) then the accumulation of money, under 
the deposits of the particular revenue collec- 
tor instructed to deposit with that bank, will 
beso slow as to make an important loss of in- 
terest to the bank upon the money invested 





in the bonds. And again, because of the 
appointed method of paying over surplus 
moneys by the depositories into the Treas- 
ury, there may, at any time, be a momen- 
tary sum in the bank’s hands beyond the 
appointed total sum authorized to remain 
in the depository; therefore to cover the 
point of safety exorbitant security is de- 
manded of the bank. 

That is to say, against the Government’s 


“pond, which it is willing to purchase at a 


preminm of 108 4-10 per cent., the deposit 
allowed a bank is but ninety per cent. 
of the pledged bond; and itis only par of the 
four per cent. bond, which the Treasury is 
willing to purchase at present at a premium 
of twenty-four per cent. [f, then, a definite 
sum of money once in the Treasury may, 
under Section 5,153, be lodged with the des- 
ignated depository and financial agent, the 
Secretary could be made to feel safe with 
less security, even if he demands the Gov- 
ernment bond; say a deposit of 105 per cent, 
of the four and a half per cent., and 120 
of the four per cent. On this basis of secur- 
ity, and for a deposit of money promptly 
upon the pledge of bonds, there may be in- 
ducement enough to a national bank to 
seek the designation. Some banks are 
already owners of Government bonds; 
others, at present figures, might profitably 
purchase them; still others may arrange to 
borrow bonds for the purpose upon terms 
profitable to themselves and the owners of 
the bonds. If, then, an emergency to war- 
rant the proceeding be reasonably likely 
to arise, and provided the _ interpre- 
tation submitted is regarded sound, the 
plan of executive proceeding for relief 
which I think feasible, and within the au. 
thority of existing law, I submit in the 
form of acircular, to issue from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as follows: 

1. On (say) January 2d, 1888, and during 
the period of thirty days thereafter, the 
Secretary of the Treasury will entertain re- 
quests of National Banking Associations 
for their designation as special depositories 
of public moneys, upon terms and conditions 
as hereinafter stated. 

2. Requests must be in writing, signed by 
an officer of the Association, and accom- 
panied by abstract of the minutes of a meet- 
ing of its Board of Directors, certified by 
him under seal, said abstract stating Reso- 
lution of said Board directing the request, 
and contracting to abide by the appointed 
terms and conditions (form furnished by the 
Treasurer and Assistant Treasurers of the 
the United States, upon application after 
(say) December 15th, 1887.) 

3. The Secretary will determine the 
amount to be deposited in each Association, 
and no Association will be allowed a deposit 
of a greater amount than the sum of its 
paid-in capital and surplus fund, as shown 
in its sworn statement of condition at the 
date of October 5th, 1887. 

4. Special deposits will be made with the 
distinct understanding that repayment is 
likely to be required within the «period of 
about ninety days. The contract will expli- 
citly provide that after sixty days from 
the date of the deposit the Treasurer of the 
United States may exact repayment, in 
whole or in parts, and in every case repay- 
ment shall be made within the period of 
thirty days after date of issue of each of his 
demands, 

5. These special deposits must be secured 
by deposits with the Treasurer of the United 
States of interest bearing Registered bonds 
stated, and valued for deposits of money, as 
follows, viz.: 

U. S. 4 per cent. bonds valued at 120 per cent. 

“ -* . oF * 
Pacific R.R.6 per cent. bonds val- 

Sn codesweanncadacatehe~. ov . 0 " 
Dist. of Columbia 8 65-100 per cent, 

bonds valued at......... mn . 10 * 


6. The bonds deposited must be assigned 
to the ‘‘ Treasurer of the United States in 
trust for —— (the Association) to secure a 
special deposit of public moneys”; and if 
assigned by the Association, or any other 
corporation, must be accompanied by cer. 
tified and sealed abstract of the Board Res- 
olution which accords the requisite author- 
ity (blank form furnished by the Treasurer 
and Assistant Treasurers of the United 
States upon application, after date afore- 
said). 

7. Upon the failure of any Association to 
duly respond to any demand of the Treas- 
urer for repayment as contracted, the Sec- 
retary shall be thereby empowered to real- 
ize upon a sufficient sum of the pledged 
security by public or private sale as he may 
elect: and shall have the right, at his option, 
on behalf of the United States to assume at 
the valuations named, to the extent suffi- 
cient, the said four per cent. and four and a 
half per cent. bonds and cancel them. 

8. The required lawful money Reserve 
against Deposits, in the case of these special 





deposits, shall be lodged with the Treas- 
urer of the United States, in trust, under 
direction and control of the Comptroller of 
the Currency; and the amount of this re- 
quired Reserve in each case shall be with- 
held by the Treasurer from the appointed 
gross amount of the deposit. 

The object of this last provision of the 
circular is to satisfy the Secretary that his 
security for che moneys deposited in the 
banks is abundantly sufficient for his ad- 
vance to the prices suggested against the de- 
posited bonds, in order that he may willingly 
thus afford the sufficient inducement to the 
nattional banks, as indicated, to seek the 
designation of ‘‘ depositories of public mon- 
eys’’; i.e., that he may advance 120 per cent. 
on the 4 per cents., etc., the required idle 
cash reserve against deposits appointed by 
law, being held by the treasurer instead 
of by the banks. 

For the authority of law Por this particular 
provision of the circular we may compare 
the two applicable sections of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. Section 5,191 
after imposing the requirement of a twenty- 
five per cent. cash reserve against deposits 
for the banks of certain large cities, pro- 
vides that: ‘“‘every other Association shall 
at all times have on hand in lawful money 
of the United States, fifteen per centum of 
its deposits”; and Section 5,192 reads: 
“Three-fifths of the reserve of fifteen per 
centum required by the preceding section 


to be kept, may consist.of balances 
due to an Association “from Associa- 
tions doing business in the 
cities of’ etc. By this comparison 


of sections the phrase ‘“ on hand,” as ap- 
plied to the required cash reserve, will ap- 
pear to mean not necessarily in the bank’s 
own vault, A safe-deposit vault, and any 
other secure place, as, for instance, the 
vault of the Treasury at Washington, 
would appear to be within the law. 

I leave you to determine what occasion 
there may be for anxiety, if any, as to 
money conditions in the early future, and 
whether or not under the Treasury opera- 
tions an emergency may arise; and if it 
arise whether the interpretation aforesaid, 
of existing law is authorized, and if author- 
ized, whether it shall be availed of as pro- 
posed. 


+ 
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THE PRINTERS’ STRIKE. 


THE theory set up by the printers in 
this city who have engaged in a strike, 
is that their employers shall not give 
employment to any persons who are 
not union men. The object of the strike 
is to enforce this theory, and make it the 
rule by which all persons engaged in the 
printing business shall be governed in 
conducting the same. The simple state- 
ment of the theory is its own condemna- 
tion. It is, in the first place, an attempt 
to prescribe to employers the rules they 
must observe in the management of their 
own business, which is simply a scheme 
of intolerable tyranny; and, in the second 
place, it isan attempt to shut out from 
employment in the printing business all 
persons who are not union men, and do 
not choose to become members of any 
labor organization. The theory, in bota 
aspects, is upon its face a gross outrage 
upon the rights of others. It ought by 
employers to be resisted at all hazards. 
No compromise should be made with 
such a system of despotism. The way to 
deal with it is to fight it to the death. 


-~ 
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TREASURES IN MONTANA. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York 
Times makes the following statement in 
regard to the wealth hidden in the bowels 
of the earthin the Territory of Montana: 


** The output of gold and silverin Montana 
this year is expected to be close to $35,000,- 
000, almost all of which will be extracted 
from gold quartz and argentiferous-bear- 
ing leads. There is not a miner in the ter- 
ritory who believes that more than one lead 
has been found out of every hundred that 
are in the hills waiting for the prospector’s 
pick to uncover them. Extensive regions 
lying within the territory have not been 
prospected at all. Other great areas are 
known to contain large bodies of ore, but 
prospectors are not sufficiently numerous to 
permit those regions to be prospected. Well 
educated men Who are familiar with the 
mineral belts of the territory have repeat- 
edly assured me that there is more gold and 
silver in Montana than there is now in cir- 
culation in the world, and that her mines 
will, inside of the next seventy-five years, 
yield $5,000,000,000. which sum equals the 
money in circulation to-day. This outside 




















of the yield of copper. And judging from 
whatI have seen of the mines I betieve 
these men’s statements to be true. I have 
been familiar with mining property for 
twenty years. I walked through the famous 
Leadville mines unmoved. I did not be- 
lieve they were permanent. I have seen 
every great mining campin the United 
States, but never before have I seen such 
valuable mines as there are in Montana. 
And the yield of the paying mines which are 
owned by Montana men is sufficiently large 
to develop their property without asking 
for a dollar.of Eastern capital to aid them. 
This is so well known in the highlands that 
T should advise a]l Eastern men to look with 
hostile eye on any Montana man who en- 
ters an office with a bag of ore and begins 
to talk of the Golden Crown or Silver Bar 
Mines, 
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NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE present herewith a summary of the 
more important features of the statements 
of some of the national banks of this city, 
which are published elsewhere in full. It 
will be seen from the statements that the 
resources of nearly all of the banks are 
largely on the increase as compared with 
their last statements, The managers of 
these institutions can certainly “ 
with pride” to the splendid financial ex- 
hibits published to-day. 


BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 





BP ete, TaOeS EP ETI 327,892 
Capital stock..................... _ 250,000 
IE cha s nd oct saccectos cokes 250,000 
Undivided profits................ 96,346 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 


PID ac cdbcvnescdtaceeatias 012,424 
Capital atock........cccccosccecs ~ sere 300,000 
Poa as asicwa seiedatecnn teat 5,000,000 
Undivided profits................. 289,785 


IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 


IIIA, 5 <3 ie nw-0nood descteceans $4,210,165 
CNN IIE cobs akcescaan¥ecnent 500,000 
NIN 3 6.5 on'agAsedieenan oo sash oy te . 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 146,956 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 





Resources. ...... onwanghet oe wnints $4,837,510 
eS SI EOE 600,000 
BUMS iplrc's diek cbiniels vehi dactlsedos 13,000 
Undivided profits................ 129,001 
PH@NIX NATIONAL BANK. 
RE RE Se ay Foe: $5,118,504 
RIE NOU aneowien.csosacecban 1,000,000 
PNG rs sc bcmstsan nap sedanrugieinek 200,000 
Undivided profits..............0. 72,377 
MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





THE fears that occupied the minds of 
our financiers a short time ago as regards 
the future condition of the money market 
have been entirely dissipated, from the 
fact, that the condition of financial mat- 
ters are daily improving and money is 
getting more easy inall the money cen- 
ters of the country and for the first time 
in some months the tide has turned and 
money is now commencing to flow to- 
ward this center. The rates of interior 
exchange are advancing and the bank 
surplus will soon show improvement from 
this source, which will go far to remove 
any feelings of uneasiness there may be 
felt respecting a future stringency in the 
local market. The progress that has been 
made during the past week has been very 
encouraging and satisfactory, not only 
in the amount of loanable funds there 
was available to borrowers but also the 
leniency that was shown by the banks 
to their customers, as well as the general 
willingness of capitalists to buy commer- 
cial paper at a reasonable discount. The 
prospects are brightening, and monetary 
matters may be said to be in a settled con- 
dition for some time to come. Call loans 
at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ bal- 
ances have been available at4 @ 5 per 
cent. Commercial paper has been in fair 
request, First-class indorsed bills with 
sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 6 per cent. discount, four months 
at 6 @ 7, and good single-named paper at 
63 @ 74. 

STOCK MARKET. 

Speculation in stocks is generally quiet, 
and values are somewhat irregular, with 
a feverish tendency prevailing, though 
some little improvement was noticeable 
toward the latter part of the week when 
a firmer tone was established and anin- . 
creased trading Severna’. The improve- 
ment in the business of the Exchange was 
largely due to the better buying demand 
for all good stocks, and the liberal interest 
that was manifested by the general pub- 
lic, which tended to neutralize the bearish 
influences and dispense a more confident 
feeling as to the future increase of values. 
The market closed firm. 


U. S. BONDS. 
The demand for governments was light, 
but prices were firm and the quotations at 
the close were as follows: 


Bid 
4348, 1891, Registered.............. 0 0ceeee 
4348, 1891, Coupon,... .. 


Asked. 
104 


ee eeeeeeeeeeee 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[October 20, 1887. 








4s, 19%, Rewistered.................445- } at 
ST A. os. dubnctloceude re "6h iz 
SN Gh, BEN. cccscccoess 0 0 saces 1 
TL ree 128 om @ 
i Moss. Seessee scdecceae 
i, Ti a nd inn ctneneenceeti 127% 
GRO Ge BOND. vec cccccccesccececcces 129 


BANK STATEMENT. 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks showed a decrease 
in reserve of $852,550. The surplus now 
amounts to $7,460,200. The changes in 
the average show an increase in loans of 
$3,654,000, a decrease in specie of $415,- 
000, an increase in legal tenders of $782,- 
700, an increase in deposits of $4,881,000, 
and an increase in circulation of $12,300. 

BANK STOCKS. 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares : 














Bid, Asked Bid. Asked, 

America.. e175 =180 (Madison passe. 100 105 
a) Ex. -' 44 | Mechanics’. 5 
-_ Mercantile see ee 5 
— |Merchants’..... 140 - 
2 |Merchants’ Ex...117 12 
175 ~ 
- 2% 
13% - 
- 138 
it Rive = = 128 
Eleventh. Ward. io = - 
First N ino — = 
Fourth Navi, M4) M46 =_ 
Fifth Ave.. ; 170 
Pulton...... ae _ = 
German Amer’n.l12. - bas br 140 
Gallatin......... 20 — |Shoe x veather.145 150 
Germania.. 200 — |Second Nat’l..... wu 
Garfield. . 200 — |Seventh Ward...118 o 
Greenwich. -1b = ate of N’wY'rk125 — 
heseuanson 73 Nicholas.. 128 
tm pts ‘8 iv Trad’s. Fr - oe, 3. S02 — 
1 = Fad Nat’l...... 11s )=—20 
Leather’ Sian'’t.. 1198 . Bi | apr peeeye bik — 
anhattan....... Ww U nit" istatesNat. 210 - 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange murket was very 
firm. The posted rates for sterling were 
advanced to $4.82 for 60-day biils, and 
$4.86 for demand. On Saturday 
actual business was done at $4.81}@ 
$4.81} for 60-day bills, $4.°53@4.86 tor de- 
mand, 4.86}@$4.80% for cable transfers, 
and $4.79} @$4.80} for commercial bills. 
Continental was dull. Francs were quoted 
at 5.25§ for long and 5.284 for short. 
Reichsmarks at 944 and 95, and Guilders 
at 39}, and 40}. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Lists of investment bonds and information concern- 
securities furnished on request either personally 
by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
2% NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK. 


A. 8. HATCH & (C0,, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealersin UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS 
bought and soldon commission at the New 
York Steck Exchange, or in the open mar- 
ket, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York Stock Exchauge bought and sold on 
margin, 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
JHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITI«S 

ought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET, 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances, 











SAFEST OF ALL 
INVESTMENTS. 


Guaranteed First | Mortgage Bonds,7 to 

er cent, Semi-Annual Interest, Negotia 
y the ssancapele Mortgage and Investment Com- 
pan. f #200 and upward. Prompt pay- 
ment of Principal and Interest Coupons, guaran- 
tted to squéer without charge. 
est Location in the Uni ‘ifteen years’ ex- 
persone. Ample Capital. Wire “connections. Kefer 
areas itonaliat. send for ag circular and 
references before you Sweat elsewhere 


W,. B. CLARK, Manacer, hatin Minn, 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 
Nos. 3 anc 5 Broad or 29 Wall Streets, 
(BRANCH OFFIce, 200 BROADWAY, N. Y.) 
Member of the New York stock Exchange, Director 


of the Merchants’ Exchange National Bauk, Ameri- 
= Hevings Bank, American Safe Deposit Company, 





"Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on Margin. All in pire gratuitously responded 
to. Correspondence salicited 


The mera Trust, & Banking, Co., | 
SAS 
SgNATO OE rT Pres‘dent 
ffers guaranteed Boa 8, semi-annu*) interest cou 
pons ba able at Chatham ‘National Bank, New York. 
by mortgages on improved farms in yo 
Kansas and Nebraska onl No loans made in th 
extreme West. Ten years experience. Highest we 
erences. Address RK. M. MANLEY, Manager Easte 
Office, Ist Broadway, N.Y. 


G to BsureeBONDS 





BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES. 
Execute orders forall lnvestment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gee tant, 4 eatinemt, Austra- 


Isste Commercial and Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWEEN THIS COUNTRY EUROPE AND BRIT- 

ND DANISH WEST INDIE». 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY & CO., London and Liverpool. 
United States Government Financial Agents, in 
England. 
ANKING HOUSE OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
13 AND 6 BROAD ST. 
(Opposite N. Y. Stock“ Exchange.) 


interest allowed on deposit subject to check on de- 

mani. 

Orders executed for Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Provi- 

sions, and Petroleum for investment or on margin. 
Private wire to Chicago. Boston. an? Philade ‘phia 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELLON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 


ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 


a NETS 














our home, sb ; 


of tor iano } 


0. §. 8. JOHNSTON & SO 

pra oreo y Ah Re 

GEO. H. HAZZARD, 
REAL = STATE AND LOAN, 


T. PAUL, MINN, 


Main Ent, Mn Ger,-Am’n Bank Building, 
Invests for non-residents. Correspondence Solicited. 
Sena for printed matter on 


Saint Paul StateA 't American SuretyOo.of New York. 


A Five Year Investment at 


7%. 


Principal and interest secured by First mortgage on 
improved real estate, and guaranteed by an incorpo- 
rated company, with authorized capital of a quarter 
of a million. 


VERMONT LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 


Write us for particulars. 


‘CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 
AND LOANS. 


WE CAN LOAN YOUR MONEY on ist 
slortgage in sums from $500 to $2,000 at 7 r cent.; 
$2,000 to $5,000 at S pet cent.; $15,000 to 50, at 5% 
per cont, and $50, 
able sem -annually, oa improved Chicago Real Es- 











INVESTM ENTS MADE in improved Chi- 
on ‘0 property paying 6 to 8 percent. net, and ground 

ancing *e6 by in value. 

RENTS | COLLECTED, taxes paid, and 
everything in the nature of’ the real estate, loaning 
and renting business attended to promptly tor East- 
ern parties. eee ay solicited. 


REFERENCES: line Pras & Savings Wane 
WM.A, MERIGOLD & (¢ 
183 La Salle Wercete _— 
ESTABLISHED 1872, 


PER CENT 


Per anwum, "rst mort gages on productive Real 
Estate, Loans approv ed by Tocoma National 
Bank. Best oy -~+ ene Base AND West. Cor- 
respondence Solicit 

ddress ALLEN ©. “MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


KANSAS AA VESTMENT COMPANY, 


SAS 
Paid-up Capital ‘and ‘Sarpl a peveeseeers *.$226,000.00 
Devotes its entire attention to negotiating r'irst Mort- 
gage Loans for Eastern Investors. 
Absolute Safety, Good Rates, 
For re regeneee and a rticul address, 
Hi. E. Bali, Pres’ Morrell, Vice-Pres’t. 
B. K. Wheeler, Sec’ P. T. Bart “. Ass’t-Sec’ y. 
Topeka, Kun. at ponmitiee Mt., Boston, Mass, 


~ CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


We have for sale tirst mortgages on improved farms 
ocated In the best rtions of lowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Dakota. Also mo ges on business and 
residence properties in Des Moines. For particulars 
and references, address. 

DES MOINES LOAN AND TRUST CO.,, 

Des Moines, Ia.; 
Or, R. E. Carpenter, 3% Park Row N. Y. 
____Edward Forsythe, 203 \ w alnut Street, Phila. 











‘ 
Have loaned $1,000,000, without loss. 


Edw.G. Robertson& CO, 


HARTFORD, Conn. 
REFERENCE, CHARTER OAK NATIONAL BANE 





INVESTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


I take money to be invested in Real Estate, and give 

Investment Contracts” therefor by which | agree to 
use my best Judgment. buy on the lowest and best 
terms possible, look after the property, pay taxes ano 
assessments. Take all Titles in the Name ot 
the Investor, sell to best advantage, and when the 
deal is closed the Investor shall first receive all of his 
or her money back with interest at 7 per cent. and 


ONE-HALF (4) THE PROFITS, | take the 
other one-half (34) the profits instead of commissi ns 
or other compensation. Send for copies of my “In 
estment Contracts.” After several years’ experience 
have never netted the investor less than 13 per 
cent. Money also loaned on real estate at 7 per cent. 
tos percent. Keferences furnished on application. 


RUSH B. WHEELER, 


St. Paul, Minn, 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS 
365 Robert Street, Corner 5th. 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 

Investments made. Money loaned. Interest Cou 

s collected. We have a very large list of pruperts 
D st. Paul and its environs. Keferences: © 
National Bank, st. Paul Trust Co., Nationa! German 


American Bank, St. Paul, Mion. Correspondenc: 
solicitaa. 


TM HALF PROFITS 








NetInterestGuaranteed by the 
ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 
0 Kansas City, Missouri. 
Cc spigal Paid-up... . 
Surplu 
Reserve Liability 
bentures secured b: first mortgages 0} 
real estate held by the Mercantile Trust Co. »New York. 
Call at Office or write for particu 
SAR VIS-CONKLIN MORTOAGE *TRU ST CO., 
289 Broadway, New York City 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


ee stocks eid u 
Con E Senor MORO kOe 


/DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest payable st at 4th Nat'l Bank, N.Y. Also 
Guarant First Mortgages Or, npanised 3875. 
Under same supervision as thet savings Banks, 

Hegularly Kxamine by the State mm ssioners, 
SecurityCo., Hartford, trustee. w Send! forcircular. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines, lowa, with capital of $150,000, of- 
fers Guarantced lowa Mortgas ca. also 6 per 
cent. ten-year tiebehtures (its own obligation) securec 
wv frst mortgages depos with the Americar 
Loan and ‘rust Co. Or New York. Abundant 


% FARM MORTGAGES 


Interest and Principal Paid at 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NAT'L BANK, New York, 


WITHOUT A DAY’S DELAY. 


Security 3 to 6 times loan. & yrs’ experience. 


NOT A LOSS OF ANY KIND. 


Address for Circulars and Information, 


North Dakota! Loan &TrustCo. 


GILBERT A. PIERCE, Pre: 


ALFRED DICKEY,V.¥. '& Treas. Jamestown, Dak. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST 00,, 


113 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Capital, Fully Paid................. $1,000,000 


THISC Ouray Y TRANSACTS AGENERAL LOAN, 
TRUST AND FINANCIAL BUSINES 
Receives vo on Deposit subject to check, me al- 
lows interest on balances. 

All Checks pass through the Clearing-house. 
MAKES INVESTMENTS OF MONEY, ACTS AS 
SXECUTOE. Re ae GUAR- 
ALSO, AS REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

An authorized Depository for Court and County 
Treasurers’ Fund. 






















ROWL, AND N. HAZARD, President. 
GEORGE 5. HART, ‘Vice-President. 
WIL Ae v. SNOW, secreta 


MES S. THURSTON, Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS: 
GEORGE H. POTTS, WALLACE C. ANDREWS, 
JOHN L. MACAULAY, IRA DAVENP T, 
JAMES M. VARNUM, youn bk D SNOW, 
LAIR, JOHN D. KIMMEY, 
EDW. F. BROWNING FREDERIC A . POTTS, 
ROWLAND N, HAZARD, JOHN R 
GEORGE s. HART, ALEXANDER G. BLACK. 
WM. B. DINSMORE, FRANK C. HOLLINS, 
ELIAS LEWIS, JR., THOMAS i WATSO x, 


J 
JULES ALDIGE, ELI 
WILLIAM P. ANDEKSO Vt OS Sa 


THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CO., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital (fully paid), $250,000, _ Assets, $792,626.78. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS & 


GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, as hereto- 
fore, drawing 7 Per Cent Cuaranteed,. Alsolv 
and 15 year 6 Per Cent Cold © Debentures. 
Lach Series of Debentures of $100.000 is secured by 
first mortgages for $105,000 (on land worth two and 
one-half to five times the amount of the mortgage) 
held in trust by the American oar) and om Com- 
pany of N. Y.; and also by our pala ya aot EO, 
Assets, of over THREE QU CARTERS : a BILLIO: 

Tweive years experience. More Ay dee od 
testify G the prompunee, pat bn and satisfaction of 
mer investments. York Office, Broadway, 
c. : Hine & Son, Acts. alnen; , N.Y. Office, Tweddle Building, 
B. ¥. B. Ball & Co., Agts. ton Office, 34 School Street 
a. Ly Brooks, Act. Send for Pamphlets, Fi rome and Full 
Information. L. 1. PERKINS, Secretary, LAWRENCK, Kad 








5% GUARANTEED, 
FIRST MORTGAGES 
ur \~x IMPROVED 


FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 

Always to be bad of usat G & 7 per cent. 

interest semi-annually. Col- 

lected and remitted free of cost. 







AMPLE SECURITY AT % 


HAVE You MONEY 
TO INVEST ! Write to 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 
Pioneer Kan. Mortgage Loan Firm. 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
And gt their Jnvestors' Guide free, and 
read the profiiabie experience of 
the patrons ef this Heuse. 





United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 


Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
inte court, and is authorized to act us guardian 


“INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
phich may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will = entitled to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 
ecutors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busin 
as well as religious 4nd benevolent institutions, w 
find this company a convenient depository for money, 
JOHN A. STEWART, Presideat. 
GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 
JAMES 5s. CLARK, second Vice-President. 
TRUSTEES: 
ISAAC N. PHELPS, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, 
Brooklyn 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOK&S, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
JAMES Low, Gro. HENRY WARREN, 
Wma. WALTER PHELPS, G4#ORGE BLISS, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN A. STEWART, EDWARD COOPER, 
3. M. BUCKINGHAM, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 


CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
THOMAS SLOCOMB, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANI“ D. LORD, 


Po’k’psie. CHARLES 3. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
Albany. WILLIAM H. MAcy, JR. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LouIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


~ FARM 
LOANS 


HAYDEN & DICKINSON 
Bankers, DENVER, COLO.,, 

Vffer to investors choice, well selected loans on im- 
proved farms worth three tc hve times the amount of 
he loan. Interest 5 per cent., payable semi-annually 
by coupons. Interes' an: principal collected and re- 
mitted by us » ithout charge. 

All loans receive our careful Prneorney. super- 
vision, All titles approved a our attorn 

ese A 











"1% GOrepD > Q% 


Semi-annually 5 and 7 years. 


Ist MORTGAGE ] LOANS 


Interest and pri arm /oans, ana a 
lute satisfaction xo pa ee cee on selected city one 
erty. Best of references. Security three to six times the pon 
Interest paid as promptly as U. 8. Bonds, in N.Y. Exchan, 
your own bank. Nothing safer or more desirable. Send fo: for mae 
10 % in advance on six and nine mouths’ Loans. 


ample. 
» Ness County Eank, 
N.C. MERRILL, President. —— NESS CITY, Kansas. 
For duplicate loan and full information, apply to Rnsteve 
Office, 4 WATER ST., Boston, Mass. A. E. ALVOKD 
{Will call on parties in Boston or vicinity if desired. ‘oe 
Rakes OF THE C ron! pirtion oF ARE 
BOWERY NATIONA NEW YC 
at New York, in the state Of by York. ‘at the a I 
of business, October =, 187: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts...... ......cceeeeeeees $1,912,592 18 
Overdrafts - 2 fF 
U.3. beads to secure circulation 
U.S. bonds on hand...........-.-+++ walk 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. seeenee 
Due from other national banks............ 
Real estate, furniture ano f\xtures........ 
Checks and other cash items........ ° 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 





















Bills of other banks. . 87, 
BOE. oscccccscccece 5718 52 
Legal-tender notes..... 120,220 00 
Redemption fund with 

per cent. of circulation). 11,250 08 
Due from U. 3. Treasurer, other than 

5 per cent. redemption fund............. 2,200 00 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock patd im..........-ssscereeeeee 
Surplus fund...........-..++ oe 
Undivided profits 
National bank-notes 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual de 
Demand certilicates of deposit 
Certified Checks..........ccseccsseeceeeers i. 














Tota $5,327, 392 09 09 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
J, RICHARD HAMILTON, Cashier of the ubove- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
R. HAMILTON, Cashier. 
Subseries and sworn to nape me this 10th day of 


October, Ise . KURAN, Notary. 
Rae v 
LLIAM R. FOSTER 
WILLIAM E. CLA RK, Directors. 
HENRY P. GR 





EPORT OF THE C 1 E 
ENIX NATIONAL gana Ow THE CITY 

OF NEW YORK, at New York, 
New York, at the close of a, usiness, October Sth, 1857. 


















CE». 

Loans and discounts ........ccscecseccseees $2,778,005 38 
UIE Rc ccocecccsecescocsgocasces ‘ 958 14 
S. bonds to secure circulation. 3,000 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages £f,00u OO 
Due from other national banks.. 26,196 72 
Due from state banks and bankers had 14 
Reai estate, furniture and fixtures ; 55,254 55 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 20,424 64 
I in accoccccsvccsssctsccecsece ° 400 00 
Gaecks and other cash items.............. 17.953 66 

xchanges for Clearing-house eee 419,268 22 
Bilis £0 OD CO EE ee 62,158 00 
Fractional paper Geer, nickels and 

cents. 575 08 
Specie..........+++.. oe 597,900 00 
Legal-tender motes... eences TMp,267 
wo fund wit 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............... 15,500 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption sscacsdreons 1,000 00 
TD vocincccccengtiniinitnetammessecessds $5,118,505 53 
LIABILIVIES. 
Capital mock, paid in #1,000,0°0 00 
Surplus fund........ 200,000 00 
Undivided profits 72,276 79 
National La tstand 260,960 00 
Dividends unpaid.............. 1,019 20 
Individual de: = subject to 2,512,248 6 
Demand certif cates of deposit.. 21,155 :4 
Certified checks............sscse00e . 252.097 61 
Due to cther ee banks....... vkes 601552 «9 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 209,663 06 


ee $5, 1s, 3u3, 58 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

Il, ALYRED M. BULL, C.shier of the above- named 
bink, do selemnly swear that the above statement 
is true, to the best of my eee e and belief. 

ALYRED BULL, Cashier. 

Su paertned and sworn to before me this ith day of 

October, It57. cDWIN «'. COREY. 


Notary Public. 
Correct— Attest : 
EUGENE DUTILH, 
K. FAGENSTECKER, Directors, 
& GOOLD. 














October 20, 1887.] 
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ONDI 


ox OF THE 
AL BA 


of New AL” 


ReSaE ah I 


whe State of New York, at the close o 
Gilson The tha qh of October, 1887: 
RESOURCES. 





- $17,807,098 22 
6,673 16 

United states bonds to secure circulation 
BR TEES oncosereceeescccconsoatecatoces 50,000 00 


United States bonds on hand (par value). 
Other stock and bonds 









Exchanges for Clearing-house 
Bills of other banks 
weenie. 


pecie 
Peet tender notes 
im 


Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............ -. 17,000 00 
RE aR ag $29,012,423 59 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital SEE TR. cc cccoccccnccscasoccors 
Su SS Be sonceboogoces 


Dividends unpaid..... 
a deposits s 


t 
rtitied c 





heutinneen sawed 830,401 25 
=. s a outstand- 
beabeshenvocenecocgscosence 89,048 

————_——_ 17,878,945 40 
Due to other national banks............... 3,91L 590 98 

Due to state and private banks and 
1,821,147 82 
a — a 59 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY Or N 
{. J. QUINLAN, Jr., cashier of ‘the C hemieni 
National Bank of New York, do solemuly swear that 
the above sta poqnens is true to the best of my knowl- 


edge and belief. 
J. QUINLAN, Jr., Cashier. 
Sworn * and wn wee C this Lith ~ ‘of 
October, RT G.ROBER’ 
ane Public. "low York County. 
Correct—Attes 


FREDERIC W. STEVENS, 
J.A VEL 


ROOSE iS. se 
G. 4s. WILLIAMS. 


Rear OF THE CONDITION OF T 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIOD 
at City of New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, » October 5th, =. 

a 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts.......... 
U — Stes 




















papergadogroungcoetogescossesessscocesece 100,000 06 
Other stocks, bouds and _mortgages....... 15,ti1 3 
Due trom other national banks............ 817,194 =5 
Due from state banks and bankers....... W,ol2 48 
Real estate, furniture and a hewesaee 243,700 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid.......... 11,371 17 
Premiumn pa@id...........ccscsecees 23,00 
Checks aud other cash items 37.741 71 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 554,525 83 
Bills of other banks.............. 11,209 Ou 
Fractioual paper curren 
Bae ccoveccceescoeressccecoceceses 2,11 45 
Biecevaces " 4454 
Legal-tender notes..... ee 239,970 00 
emption fund with U nited “States 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 4,500 00 
WD ccndnnsssesnsbacibesbtenbeeenssoeess $4,837,509 72 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 600,00 
= a 13,00 00 
Undivided profits 29,000 
National bank-notes outstanding.. 90,00 00 
Taxes set aside 7,000 U0 
Dividends unpaid 3,170 42 
Individual deposits subject to check 2,191,595 89 
Demand certificates of deposi 95 538 66 
Certified checks 27,512 4 
Cashier’s checks outstandi 13,208 4 
Due to other national banks. 1,471,459 4 
282, 2,105 19 
TOE. cnc nensiapeneeidgtasentnesenanenees “$485 857, 7,509 72 2 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, ss: 
=" LLEN 8S. APGAR, Cashier of the above- 
amed bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
statement ig true, to the st of my knowledge and 


ALLEN 8. APGAR, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of 
October, 1887. WILLIAM D. PECK, 


Notary Public, N. Y. Count: 
Correct—Ats ” 


PHINEAS C. LOUMSBURY, 
WM. A. THOMSON, 


Directors. 
JOHN G. DAVIS, ‘ — 


Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


THERE have been no new developments 
in the business of the dry goods market 
since ou: last report, although the vol- 
ume has been very satisfactory for the 
time of year. A good re-assorting trade 
has been done in seasonable fabrics, which 
indicates the large absorption that has 
been going on hy the consumer and the 
healthy condition of stocks at the many 
distributive pomts in the interior of the 
country. There has been no pressure to 
sell accumulations that exist on account 
of the small quantities on hand and the 
continued demand that is experienced. 
The outlook is very encouraging and the 
near future is evidently freighted with an 
active business in dry goods, if the ex- 
pressions of opinion by those who are 
supposed to know is any evidence of the 
prosperous future that is anticipated. 
The business of the week has been mod- 
erate in wholesale circles, but the retail 
trade has shown considerable life, and 
under the influences of the favorable 
weather has been so brisk that a good de- 
mand is expected next week among job- 
bers, The tone of the market is strong 
and some fabrics of a staple character 
have advanced in price. 
are heard in regard to collections as the 
aoatement of the monetary squeeze has 
enabled merchants to secure discounts 
more readily than for the past two months 
which greatly helps the prompt meeting 
of monetary obligations. 


_ 
> 


DEMAND OF THE BRASS-WORE- 
ERS. 


What the brass-workers of this city de- 
mand and to gain which they have gone up 
on astrike, isthat they should have a half- 
holiday on every Saturday, and yet be 
paid for a full day’s work. Their employ- 
ers find that they cannot do business on 
any such principle, and refuse to pay a 
full day’s wages for half a day’s work. 
This is just the result which we anticipated 
when the legislature passed and Governor 
Hill signed the half-holiday humbug. If 
wage-earners desire to be idlers.and loafers 
on every Saturday afternoon, then they 
must be so at their own charges, and not 
at the cost of their employers. If they do 
not like this, then let them give a full 
day’s work on each Saturday. 








EPORT OF THE CONDIT v 
ReraF IRVING NATIONAL BA | ah Bt i 
the State of New York, at the close of business, 
October Sth, 1887. 








‘ni ieee RESOURCES. 
ans an i sattinwittncdsabaeteasi $2,457,908 24 
Ci hickacsanindécennseenehanseansnestss 745 34 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 50,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 246,759 44 
Due from other national banks............ ,588 
ie from state banks and bankers...... 28,526 49 
Real estaie, furniture and fixtures...... 117,330 21 
Current expenses and taxes paid.. 14,141 82 
Checks and other cash items.. 6,065 61 
ch. ; 5,073 22 
31,500 00 
51 85 
434.857 00 
171,099 00 
5 per cent. on cnentotien. etesiinelncineaean 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 
5 per cent. redemption Ps sescleacwevss 


14,000 00 


iLawiiaiias Resakeas 
Canton —y =! paid in 


Nocan! bamie-metes outstanding. 
Tax account 


ndividual deposits subject to check 
Demand cert: pontes of deposi =; 
Certitied chec 





ef. 
OUPE: i, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of 


October, 1687 
c FRANCIS W. JUDGE, Jr., 
Notary Public. 


cL ony CASTREE 
H. MONTANYE, { Directors. 
cHaks. Ss. BROW 
NET FIRST MORTGAGES ON DULUTH 
Real Estate worth several times amount 
of Loan. Titles carefully examined. Inter- 
est paid semi-annually in New York ex- 
change. Best of References given. 
Duluth Real Estate promises a larger per cent- 
age of profit in the near future than any other 
city property in the United States. Wesell it. Address 


KIMBERLEY, STRYKER & MANLEY, 
Mention this paper. DULUTH, MINN. 


a a FIRST MORTGAGE 
4+ fae M LOANS 


< neh ae Oct 
Corn and Wheat region in U.: 000 bushels are 


Correct—Attest: 








r Vv 

which we loan, unk our securities re/iuble. We 
have placed near $4.0 a, 000 wenn | los these 
securities. Over 4 yeur ‘residence rite for 
full parit' jcularsto 
mond, ind, 


DICK INSON. & uo. Rich. 








READING NOTICES. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable to use. 
not a liquid or a snuff. Sc—Ee. 





It is 





THE Rochester Lamp aoe a larger sale than all 
other lam added together. 1201 Broadway, near 
29th St., 25 Warren St., New York. Rochester Lamp 
Co., sole owners.—Excha nge. 


LIEBI iG Cco.’s 
ORANGE WINE. 
Cooling, retreiiog, anti-bilious. 
A delicious tempere: Cheaper and more 
healthful than lononede. = “pottle makes three 
quarts of delicious by a ee to be the pure 
Juice of the fruit. grocers, etc. 
bottle. May be ordered 


Price one dolla per 4 qua 
direct of the LIEBIG CO.,, 3 Murray St,. N. V.—Adrt. 











No complaints 





BAKING WITH NATURAL GAS. 
From Pittsburg Commercial Gazette. 

OF all the many uses to which natura! gas has been 
put there is not offe which is more appreciated by the 
public at large than the baking of bread and crack- 
ers. An evén, powerful heut, that can be regu- 
lated exactly to any temperature desired, that does 
not sink or rise spontaneously, as is the case when 
coal is used, mast necessarily enabie a natural gas 
baker to make crackers or bread more satisfactorily 
than those whovhave the old-fashioned coal ovens. 
Messrs. S. S Marvin & Co. use natural gas as the 
only generator of caloric in their large bakery in 
Pittsburg. The result is that their crackers have won 
a national reputation for crispness, sweetness and 
nutritiousness. The oyster season is hefe and Messrs. 
Marvin & Co. are paying more than ordinary atten- 
tion tothe Water Crackers, for which they have for 
many years been noted. The crackérs with the 
“Marvin” stamp are made of the best and whitest 
flour and are baked in ovens brought to exactly the 
right heat. The crackers come out fresh and white, 
baked through at the same instant, not as with some 
makes, hard outside and soft within. Marvin’s crack- 


ers need no praise, but many ny people, have wondered 
how they rcould be made so u ood. The an- 
ewer is given in afew words: The flour, experi- 
en workmen and natural gas ovens. 


A LONG-FELT WANT. 


ESSRS. DANIEL GREEN A Co. of 122 Eas 13th 
this city, are the sole agents for Aifred Dol, ge’s 

t’Slippe ané this is a statemeut in 
which every reader of TH&t JNDEPENDENT, man, 


It, is tans necessar, 
for a”y to acquaint himself with the decia 
merits of th: se slippers to be at once interested, and 
80 L ni order uae at least one 


eat a 


all woo! felt and are not eo denpined.. 
one.t themsel wen Geese the ‘paral measure of 
to wearer. r cold ery climates like 
Minnesota, Mich anor Cannan. shoes mauufac- 
tured by this firm have thick heavy felt soles, and are 
most excellent for ordin: Ser wear as they 
id ary. ey are very highly 

and rethat an acquaintance 
with ets ‘merits will co: ‘firm all that we have said. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL TRAIN. 


THE Chicago and :Northwestern Railway, on the 
occasion of the passage of the special train of the 
President over their road from Chicago to Omaha, 
issued a special time-table for the event with a very 
handsome tlluminated cover, fit to preserved asa 
The § President wus areatly 
pleased with the evenness and solidity of the roadber, 

he excellence of the rolling swek, the tidiners of the 
way-stations, the oaRee oMticie everywhere of perfcct 
discipline and capa efficient management. 











c 


Constable Ko Ce 


WoOOLENS. 


MEN’S SUITINGS, DRESS CLOTHS 
And Overcoatings. 


Plaid, Stripe and Check 


SUITINGS AND  ULSTERINGS. 
LADIES’ CLOTHS, 


Latest Colorings for 


LADIES’ DRESSES AND JACKETS 


Proadovay RK 19th dt. 


NEW YORK. 


(e) 





DR. JARGRR'S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 


INCORPORATED.) 
L. C. HOPKINS, Pres., JNO. J. DONALDSON, Vice-Pres., A. L TAYLOR, Treas.: 
Wholesale and Retail, 827 and 829 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


| BRANCH HOUSES: | 


DR. JAEGER’S WOOLEN CLOTHING is called 


199 Broadway, Western Union Building, N. Y., 
366 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


y. not b 





the garments are “ medicated,” but 


because they are made of a material provided by Nature for the clothing of an animal. The “ Jaeger >ystem ” is 
in accord with Nature; and the garments are designated “ Normal,” because they are in strict conformity 


with his system. 


The garments are all made of absolutely pure wool, and of every description for men, women and chil- 


dren. 


The material is also woven, cut and made with special reference to its relations to the body, anatomically 


and physiologically. 


The Underwear is made of the finest, natural, undyed wool “Stockinet,” and consistsof SHIRTS, DRAW- 
ERS, NIGHT SHIRTS, and COMBINATION SUITS, in natural gray and white, and are freefrom dyes. 
They are all manufactured of pure wool of the finest quality. They are very soft, smooth and elastic, and in- 
s*ead of irritating the skin like ordinary flannels, exert a southing influence and induce a positive sense of 


comfort and pleasure by their contact with the body. 


THEY ARE ALL MADE OF DOUBLE THICKNESS OVER THE CHEST, AND,BY THIS CONSTRUC- 


TION, GREATLY LESSEN 
EASES. 


THE LIABILITY TO PNEUMONIA AND KINDRED PULMONARY DIS- 


They gently stimulate the skin and promote its normal action; producing effects analogous to those of the 
bath; and are, therefore, salutary in aneminent degree; so much so as to have been pronounced by the high- 
es* medical authorities “ a contribution to hygiene of the greatest importance.” There is no season of the year 
when they are not more comfortable than any other kind of underwear. 

And they are especially protective against the climatic changes incident to our country during the fall 


and winter seasons, 


Special attention, by competent persons in our respective Departments. for Men, Women, and Children 
will be given to Orders by Mail, and our correspondents can rely upon being as well served through our Mail 
Order Depertment, as they would be in personally aking their selections at our store. 

Catalogues, which may be obtained free, partially describe and illustrate the varied stock of the Com- 


pany, and contain a full price list. 











FALL AND WINTER 
DRESS GOODS. 


JAMES McCREERY & co. 


Offer among their large assortment of 
Fall Dress Goeds the following Special 
Lines: 

One line of Fine Diagonal Serge, 65 cents; 
worth 85 cents. 

Also one line of Camei’s Hair Cloth, 75 
cents; good value for $1, 

Have just opened a full line of The Farley 
& Buttram Brand of tine English Hosiery 
and Underwear. The finest goods Impo: ted, 
For Ladies’, Misses’, Children’s and Gien- 
tlemen’s wear, Prices mederute, Orders 
by Mail from any part of the country will 
receive careful and whetaleanninds attention, 


James McCreery & Co, 
BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., 


__ New York. § 
i P. Rebinson Co. 


Cleanfast Black 8: 
Will not Stain or Fade. 


) A full lineof Ladies’, Gents’ 
and Children’ ms — le 
{wockings. for 






~TheCleanfast Ae ad 


Tri 48 we readw »N 
7 enka’ ki. “Bopton: 


CARPETS. 


WE DESIRE TO CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO OUR EXTENSIVE LINES OF 


Coverings for Floors, 


EMBRACING ROYAL WILTONS, GOBELINS, MO- 
QUETTES, VELVET, BODY AND TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS, Erc., Erc., FROM THE OLDEST AND 
MOST CELEBRATED LOOMS O#* EUROPE AND 
AMERICA, AT PRICES TO SUIT THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL. 

RUGS, MATS, OILCLOTHS, Ere. 
VARIETY. 


Coverings for Furniture. 


THE RICHEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FABRICS IN SILK 
BROCADES, SATINS, SATIN DAMASK, SILK AND 
WOOL PLUSHES, Etc., EVER SHOWN, AT ABOUT 
ONE-HALF THE ACTUAL COST OF PRODUC- 
TION. 


Coverings for Windows, 


INCLUDING THE ENTIRE RANGE OF CUR- 
TAINS, TAPESTRIES, VELOURS, CHENILLE, 
TURCOMAN AND LACE CURTAINS, BRUSSELS, 
RENAISSANCE, TAMBOURS, CLUNY, ANTIQUE, 
CRETE AND NOTTINGHAMS, AT. LESS THAN 
IMPORTATION PRICES. 


Window Shades [a Specialty]. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO,, 


SIXTH AVE., 18TH AND MTH STS., NEW YORK, 


Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


A COMPLETE 








Five Reasons for Wearing the Health’ Underwear, 


ist. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 
2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
—— e. 
3d. They are an important protection against 
coli, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria, 
4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as oe are natural and contain no dyes. 
The (Camel's Hair is warranted te wash 
without shrinking. 
Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children's Underwear and Night Shirts, 


o FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
* Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N.Y. 
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O’NEILL’S, 





6th Ave., 20th to 2lst Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





UR SPECIAL SALES 


HAVE BEEN A COMPLETE SUCCESS. 


We will continue 


them This Week. 


A number of Bargains having been added to 
those of last week, will make these sales one of the 


events of the week. 


Every Department Represente 


4,500 dozen Fine Felt 
Hats for Ladies, Misses 
and Children. 


2,500 dozen. 


OSTRICH TIPS, 


All Colors and Shaded. 
48¢.; WORTH $1.25 PER BUNCH. 


FINE LOT OF FANCY FEATHERS AT LOW 
PRICES. 


RIBBONS. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN FANCY RIBBONS 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Laces and Nets to Match. 


Exquisite Designs in Laces tor 
Evening Wear. 


CHOICE STYLES IN 


FINE SILK UMBRELLAS, 


SPECIAL LINES oF 


FINE HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 
in Silk and Merino. 


GENTS’ FURNISHINGS, 
Upholstery. 


2,200 PAIRS OF, CHENILLE CURTAINS, $3.8 TO 
$7.75; WORTH $6.96 TO $9.98. 

7,000 PAIRS GUIPURE LACE CURTAINS, $1.8 TO 
$3.25; WORTH $2.35 TO $4.50, 

REAL LACE MADRAS AND IRISH POINT, $5.50 
TO $235.0 PER PAIR. 

2,500 PAIRS SIX-QUARTER CHENILLE; TABLE 
AND PIANO COVERS, $1.75 AND $2.35. 

LARGE ASSORTMENT SMYRNA RUGS, FANCY 
CHAIRS AND FURNITURE AT LESS COST THAN 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


Children’s Clothing. 
Infants’ Wear. 
Ladies’ Underwear 
A Specialty. 
Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. 


Paid parcels delivered 


within 75 miles of New 
York City Free of Charge. 





Ladies’ fine Long and Short 
Imported Wraps, the latest 
novelties. 

Elegant assortment of La- 
dies’ Imported and Domestic 


NEWMARKETS, RAGLANS, PALETOTS 
AND JACKETS 


In the latest styles and new- 
est materials. 
THE BEST ASSORTED 
STOCK OF 


Plush Garments 


TO BE FOUND IN THIS CITY, COMPRISING 
RAGLANS, NEWMARKETS, JACKETS, WRAPS 
AND PALETOTS. FINE VARIETY OF STYLES 
IN 


Ladies’ Costumes. 


75 ELEGANT PARIS COSTUMES AT A REDUC- 
TION OF 40 PER CENT. BELOW COST OF IMPOR- 
TATION. 


Ladies’ Cloth, Plush and Velvet Dresses. 
Seal Garment and For-Lined Circulars 
much under value, 


SILKS. 


BLACK SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 89c., $1.25 AND 
$149 PER YARD. 

BLACK FAILLE FRANCAISE, 88c., $1.19 AND 
$1.50PER YARD. 

“PEERLESS” BLACK SILKS, OUR OWN 
BRAND, WARRANTED TO WEAR, &c., $1.25 AND 
$1.50. ° 


COLORED FAILLE FRANCAISE, ALL SHADES, 
$1.19. 


DRESS COODS. 


CAMEL’S HAIR SERGES, 40 INCHES WIDE, 19c. 
PER YARD, 

IMPERIAL SERGES, 40 INCHES WIDE, 
YARD. 

CHEVIOT MIXTURES AND CHECKS, ALL PURE 
WOOL, 44 INCHES WIDE, (8c. 


Black Goods and Cloakings. 


ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERES, 40 INCHES 
WIDE, 39e. 

BLACK ARMURES, SEBASTOPOLS AND COU- 
POURES, ALL-WOOL, 40 INCHES WIDE, 50c. 

ALL-WOOL CHECK CLOAKINGS, EXTRA 
HEAVY, 54 INCHES WIDE, $1.59 PER YARD. 

ALL-WOOL MELTON CLOTHS, 4 INCHES 
WIDE, $1.89. 

ASTRAKHAN CLOTHS, 15 DIFFERENT SHADES, 
$3.0 PER YARD. 


Rec. PER 


OUR FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE 


Sent upon receipt of 10c. to Subscribers of THE INDEPENDENT. 





H. O’NEILL & CO., 
6TH AVE. 20TH TO 21ST STS. 


J. Hotschil 


New York, 56 and 58 West | 4th St. 
Brooklyn, 269 and 271 Fulton St. 
Paris, 26 Rue d’Enghien. 


THIS WILL BE A RUSHING WEEK FOR US. 
COOLER WEATHER IS JUST ABOUT REMIND- 
ING LADIES THAT IT IS TIME TO DISCARD 
SUMMER HEADWEAR AND LOOK FOR FELT 
AND VELVET HATS AND BONNETS. 

IN EXPECTATION OF THISGREAT RUSH, WE 
ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT WE ARE 
PREPARED TO PROVIDE EVERY ONE OF OUR 
PATRONS WITH ANY ARTICLE IN OUR LINE. 

WE WERE NEVER BETTER EQUIPPED FOR 
AN EXTENSIVE TRADE THAN JUST NOW, AND 
OUR STOCK OF 


TRIMMED 


AND 


UNTRIMMED 
HATS — 


BON NETS 


WILL BE FOUNP ALL THAT CAN BE DESIRED 
AS REGARDS 
Style, Shape and Quality, 


AS WELL AS 


Very Moderate Cost. 


WE HAVE PLACED ON THE BARGAIN 
COUNTER A LIMITED QUANTITY OF 


FINE FUR FELT 
Hats and Bonnets, 


IN ALL COLORS AND BEST SHAPES, AT 


7 5c. 


THEY ARE WORTH JUST DOUBLE THAT. 
WE CAN STOP ALL THE LITTLE BOYS AND 
GIRLS CRYING FOR A NEW HAT OR CAP. 
LOVELY SHAPES IN FELT AND CLOTH GOODS 
IN ALL DESIRABLE COLORS. 


FANCY AND OSTRICH FEATHERS 


IN LARGE VARIETY. RIBBONS, JETS, ORNA- 
MENTS, VELVETS AND NOVELTIES IN TRIM- 
MING EFFECTS IN PROFUSION. 














MISCELLANEOUS. : 
- Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 


EITHER 


Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 


AMINENT PHYSICIANS as well as the ex- 
perience of laymen agree that Catarrh can best 
be treated by local applications. The IDEAL 
MEDICINE COMPANY, 19 Park Place, 
New York, have had great success with their com- 
mon-sense treatment, costing $2, and are so confident 
of its merits that they will send their appliance on 
fifteen days’ trial, and refund the money if not satis- 
factory. Send for pamphlet. 











THE CARD ELECTRIC MOTORS, for 
running sewing machines, dental lathes, etc., b 
or by incandescent light currents, also for Dhoto- 
graphic retouching and other light power uses 
and col battery. An excellent apparatus for schools 
and col ones. iiustrated catalogue gene free on de- 
mand GEO. F. CARD MANF. 
Mention’ Tine INDEPENDENT. Cc inciunatt, Oh to 





OD _NEW 
sai EWS 


reatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Baki 
ay = 


GREATAMERICAN 


ress 
Aen EA CO., 
and 33 Vesey St., New York. 





TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“ Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, ete 
COMPLETE 0U' OK WOOD, 
Engravers’ 


Bast cor, F AroR an be Bae cncare x. Y 








Jnsurance. 


HAVE AND HAVE NOT. 





EVERYBODY would like to better his 
condition, but it is more natural to envy 
the richer and grumble at inequality of 
distribution than to seek self-raising by 
industry and thrift. This world is not 
perfect —churches, hospitals, scaffolds 
and jails prove by their existence that it 
isnot. Perhaps any grumbler, if he had 
possessed the power to make the world 
would have possessed, and would have 
used, the power to make a perfect one; but 
the only practical fact is that nobody has 
any such power. Whether the world was 
created perfect; why and when it ceased 
to be so; whether, and how soon, it will 
become perfect again, and why it was not 
kept so, et cetera—these are questions 
worth talking about for talk’s sake, but 
the only practical question is, Being here 
in this evidently imperfect world, what 
are we going to do? 

You can, if you choose, suck a pipe or 
chew a toothpick and declare that the 
world owes you a living, due to the fact of 
having been born, and that, as you are 
here, it is the world’s duty to see that you 
have a good time; but this argument, 
though of some validity as against your 
father and mother, thins out if carried fur- 
ther; for inasmuch as everybody else has 
equal right with you to use it, it follows 
that the world owes everybody a living. 
Or you cancry for an equal distribution, 
if you have not noted the fact, which can 
be arithmetically shown, that only pau- 
pers and tramps and others very close to 
them could profit, even immediately, by 
an equal distribution; if you have ob- 
served this, then what you mean by reme- 
dying inequalities is that you would like 
to get Jay Gould intoa corner and make 
a joint division of your joint assets. If 
you think this, why not try to get him 
there, or why not write him about it, 
instead of biting your nails and sulking? 

There are two difficulties about this 
more equitable division, etc.; you can’t 
bring it about, and even if you could get 
Jay Gould to make such a division with 
you the sun would not go down before he 
would be well started in the pastime of 
getting your share back again. Mr. Jef- 
ferson certainly never meant to assert 
more than a political equality in birth, 
and even that was asserting a great deal. 
Inequalities are among the world’s imper- 
fections. We don’t know why this is so, 
for Mr. George and Mr. McGlynn, who 
claim special insight into the intentions 
of the Creator, have not yet explained it. 
Very likely it ought to be otherwise. Per- 
haps hot air ought to rise, and ice to sink 
in water; but as we can’t make these 
things different we must accept them as 
they are. 

If your hair is long enough and your 
abhorrence of soap great enough, you can 
be an Anarchist and feel that a police- 
man is your natural enemy whom you 
ought to extinguish. Excepting Citizen 
Schwab, perhaps, who may be for the 
Cause asa help to selling beer, nobody 
who has accumulated any savings is an 
Anarchist. The creed of Anarchy is very 
vrief, thus: We have nothing, and over yon- 
der are some men who have something—let 
us take itaway from them. The policeman, 
you will notice, stands for the obstacles 
in carrying this creed into effect; there- 
fore the policeman is an enemy, for whom 
bombs, thrown by unseen hands, are ap- 
propriate. But you must not fail to observe, 
however, that notwithstanding everybody 
is at liberty, thus far, to turn Anarchist, 
to let Anarchy become too common would 
certainly ruin it. You may perhaps have 
noticed, in the case of strikes, that the 
strikers can rub on somehow so long as the 
majority keep at work, but as soon as the 
strike is general the number to be sup- 
ported gets too large andthe number sup- 
porting too small; it is like the case of a 
country at war whose entire adult popu- 
lation should march to the field—the 
problem of supplies would soon make a 
peace. Soa general Anarchy would cure 
jtself, for that is a thing which necessari- 
ly fails as soon as it succeeds, by losing 
everything to feed on. Butas society 
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cannot afford to permit so costly a cure, 
society will not do so; therefore,if you 
choose to be an Anarchist, you will always 
see the policeman before you and will 
never get much further along than you 
are now. 

We who have not will take from those 
who have. Very simple, bu! necessarily 
some must keep at work in order that this 
process of supporting some others in idle- 
ness may continue. But what if too many 
are attracted to join the pleasure of being 
supported and the supporters get too few? 
Who shall decide what ones are entitled 
to support, by virtue of having been born, 
and what ones are to do the working and 
submit to the taking? Does not such a 
scheme drift hard against the practival 
difficulty which spoils the ‘“‘ world-owes- 
me-a-living” plan: that it is too over- 
loaded as soon as others as well as “I” 
try to profit by it? 

If the throng who habitually cross the 
great bridge to and from Brooklyn only 
contributed a cent a week to your sup- 
port, you could live in clover and they 


would ‘‘ never miss” it; so much isassure 


as that twice two are four. There is only 
one difficulty: to make the throng feel 
that your happiness is worth, to them, a 
cent a week. Try it. You may not suc- 
ceed; but the prospect is fully as good as 
that open to you by becoming an Anarch- 
ist or even by grumbling that you have as 
much right to ride in a carriage as those 
have whom you see doing it. 

There is a pleasing story of a man who 
left his wife a bank account and a check- 
book for use while he was absent on a 
journey; on his return he found the ac- 
count overdrawn, which the wife could 
not understand at all, ‘‘for,” said she, 
‘* the checks are not half gone out of the 
check-book.” There is another pleasing 
story of another good wife who could not 
understand why the bill-paying should 
obstruct her having the loves of things 
she saw in the shops, ‘‘ for,” asked she, 
‘‘is there not plenty of money in the 
banks?” So there was, and so there al- 
ways is, but it is credited to the wrong 
people—somebody else than “me.” Yet 
if you are one of the dissatisfied who 
grumble, do you not feel a little ugly at 
a bank? Have you nota sort of under- 
feeling that these banks could set you up 
all right, if they only had the bowels of 
compassion to do it? Capitalist class, 
capitalist press, monopolist bank—do not 
these phrases rather hitch together? And 
yet there is no capitalist class such as you 
understand, and there is no capitalist press, 
and there is no monopolist bank. 

Look through the city bank’s window. 
A file of men are passing in at one open- 
ing pieces of paper called checks and 
other pieces known to you as “ money,’ 
and at another opening a file of men are 
taking out these things. This seems like 
children’s play, perhaps, but probably you 
do not see or surmise what is really going 
on. In through one teller’s window and 
out from another’s are passing houses, 
lands, cattle, flour, clothing, medicine, 
ne trains, music, -oratory, ships, 
men’s labor, women’s smiles,’and every- 
thing which is eaten, worn, consumed, or 
bought and sold. This 1s a figure of 
speech? Not at all—literal fact. All 
these things are constantly being ex- 
changed, and the bank is the exchanging 
agent. ‘* Money” is very little needed or 
used in doing this; the process is one of 
exchanging titles to property, one kind 
of property being exchanged for and con- 
verted into another by swopping titles. 
For instance, a cargo of cotton or corn 
may pass successively through the hands 
of a dozen owners while it is moving to 
New York; then A, in New York, may 
sell it to B in Liverpool and collect the bill 
of C in New York, who collects it of Din 
in London, who in turn collects it of B 
in Liverpool—all through the agency of 
banks and banking. 

But banks are full of “money,” and 
therefore have a fine time, you fancy. 
Not necessarily or always. No bank 
has a penny which does not belong to 
somebody and is not recorded as such; 
and no bank owes a penny which is not 
strictly demanded of it. In the place 
called a ‘‘ clearing-house,” every morn- 
ing each bank presents for — all 
the checks it holds drawn on other banks 
and is confronted by all those drawn on 
itself and held by other banks; if the lat- 
ter foot up more than the former, it is 
called on to pay the difference, in cash or 
its equivalent. No bank can possibly 
know how much will appear against it, 
because each one of its depositors is his 
own master and may ‘‘draw” every cent 
of his deposits if he chooses; there is a 


sort of average about it, yet a bank must 
be able to meet demand to the utmost. 
The Clearing-house has no bowels of com- 

sion. Nolandlord is more Leaman, wd 
or his rents than the Clearing-house is for 
its daily settlements, and every bank 
must keep up its line there or go down. 
True, if a bank is really sound the other 
banks will protect it a while, especially if 
it is a large one, because a a might 
arise and trouble them; but if it is found 
to be rotten, and not merely embar- 
rassed temporarily for cash, they will not 
help it. ‘The ‘‘ bank” which seems to 
you so easy and happy is just as much 
under the pressure of necessity as you 
are. It must look out for itself. It must 
make both ends meet. It must keep it- 
self on its feet, for if it goes down it is 
run over and there is the end of it. 

It is mght not to be satisfied. If man- 
kind had been satisfied, mankind would 
still be grubbing out nuts from the ground 
with fingers and devouring them raw. 
We reasonably infer that the plan of crea- 
tion included progress by dissatisfaction 
and by trying to get something better. 
But there has never been a road found to 
competency except that which goes by 
successive steps from industry and thrift 
to savings and accumulation, and there is 
no reason to sup there ever will be 
one. To make of the “‘ capitalist” an ob- 
ject lesson which tempts to and encour- 
ages those steps “4 keeping their reward 
in view is rational and well; but on grum- 
ble about him and wish to pull him down 
is as foolish as to hold the seed corn in 
one’s hand and wish one had a loaf ready 
buttered for eating. Dissatisfied friend, 
guide and govern your dissatisfaction, or 
it will possess and govern you. You can’t 
pull down the capitalist, whatever you 
think; but you can climb up where he is. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


36 Years of Successful ience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entkled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merjts before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8, LEE, Vice President 
JOHN A. BALL, Secretary. 








J. M,. ALLEN, President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


OFFICES, ( New York, 100 Seeadwes. 
Continental ; Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings: ( and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....$2,383,800 53 
(of which for Inland Marine, $32,950 00) 

Reserve, ample foraliciaims, 481,323 82 

Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 


ee Cis ccccsens <600- cccsssece 1,374,856 93 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1887. $5,239,981 28 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 








DIRECIORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 

F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 

CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, ALFRED RAY, 

GEORGE BLISS, JNO. L. RIKER). 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYCE 

WM. H. SW HENRY F. SPAULDING 
RICHARD A. McCURDY 








ieee JOH ie a 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, CHARLES. H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, M. H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN, WARD MAR 
ALEX. E. ORE BRADISH JOHNSOK, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. BUCKIN ; 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE 

: FRASER, JACOB WENDELL. 

I 


WM. G. LOW wh. Sha TEE 
4IRAM BARNEY LAWREN TURNURF 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’ 





B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep’t 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the folllowing Statement of its affair 
on the 3ist of December, 1886. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 


OF NEW YORK, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President, 


is not only the largest Life Insurance Company in the 
world, but has always been the pioneer in all matters 
tending to the popularizing and spreading of life in- 
surance and its benefits. 

Its new Distribution Policies are most liberal in 
their terms to policy-holders,and are practically unen- 





uary, 1886, to 3ist December, 1886......... $3,908,250 5 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
FJABURLT, 1BBB.... cc cccccccccccccccccscces.co 1,428,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums..............++. $5,235,299 99 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1886 to 3ist December, 1286.............+.+ $3,817,699 80 
Losses paid during the same 
POTOER . accccccscccsocs ccccess $2,206,588 68 
Returns ef Premiums and 
EXPeMseS..........scsseseeees 841,378 15 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... $9,382,375 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 707,100 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company 
CERIO. Siscctlisoqsedivosessiecseceas 501,647 81 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,568,134 20 
Cae Bb BitResnecctscesssccccovececesocecses 285,254 68 
BERGER: cvciencctacssdntctcccsvtuposscsices $12,444,511 62 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1882 wil! 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1886, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 






































TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES, ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
W. H. H. MOORE, WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED’K H. COSSITT, 
WM. STURGIS, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN ELLIOTT 
JOSIAH 0. LOW JAMES G. DE FOREST 
EDMUND W. CORLIES, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 

BERT B. MINTURN, JOHN L. RIKER, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' N.DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY, GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ISAAC i 
WILLIAM H. MACY, zDW’D FLOYD-JONES, = 
C. A. HAND ANSON W. HARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM JNO. EDGAR JOHNSON, 





H. WEBB, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,IRA BURSLEY 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ‘JAMES A. HE 
GEORGE H. MACY 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-Presideat 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 


Total Surplus......... $2,675,205 SS 


The attention of the public is called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance adopted by this Com- 
pany, of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel- 
icies. These gone ) pasteles’ in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every ey. 

Pamphlets explanatory of the 
had on application at Company's 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON, 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


New Feature may be 
Office. 








NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
i, « . cencapnnssesanoenenntl 5490.00 00 
it i scintcengntndssennoansrnd 1, 65 

Unearned premiums and r 
UII co carettrcse acececrtcecs 213.212 37 
WB e cecscccescccesccenvcsesssesend $1.324,976 O02 


New YorE yay Zist, 1887. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE RESOLVED: 
First—That acash dividend of FIVE PER CENT. 
be declared to stockholders, payable on and after July 


. 1887. 

Second—That FOUR PER CENT. interest on out- 
standing o—_ for the year ending June 30th, 1887, will 
be paid on and after August 22d, a 

by WM. H, CROLIUS, Secretary, — 


ee 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORE. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, ' 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORE. 
W.A. BREWER, Jr., President, 


In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage ever those of all 
other companies, in Nen- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 








OFFICE: 
21 Courtland? St. 





bered with restrictions as to occupation, residence 
and travel. 

Policies are payable upon presentation of satisfactory 
proofs of death. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company’s policy says 
to the insured, in plain and simple terms: “Pay your 
premiums, and the person designated by you will 
receive the amount named in this policy at your 
death.” This promise is guaranteed by gross assets of 


$114,181,963, 
which are nearly $14,000,000 in excess of the sum re- 
quired under the provisions of the laws of the State of 
New York to meet its liabilities. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company is a purely 
mutual company. There are no stockholders to ab- 
sorb profits. Every dollar of profits is divided among 
policy-holders, each of whom is a partner with equal 
proportionate rights in over $114,000,000. 

Profits distributed among members in the last ten 


years: 
$32,099,475. 
Total payments to policy-holders during the same 
period, over 
$243,000,000. 


The following examples of 


Wonderful Results 


of insurance in the Mutual Life Insurance Company 
are given for the careful consideration of intending 
insurers: 

The late Ezra Wheeler, a prominent merchant of 
New York City, became insured in the Mutual Life in 
May, 1858. For over thirty years he paid his annual 
premium in full, and his dividends were credited to 
the policy in the form of additions, according to the 
following statement: 

Policy No. 11,798. 


Amount, $5,008. Annual premium, $183.05. 


1885 (two years)...... ‘ 
Post Mortem Dividend 


Tete) BABMIGNG. 00000000 cccicccccsccccccsesscecend 
PGS OE Pee ovocdecuncccacsencetcscnes 


Total Claim Paid...........sccsees seeeesee 
Total PremiumB..............csecceveeeees 


Paid by the Company in excess of Pre- 
miums received..........+.ceesceeees $6,798 35 
Since 1875 the annual cash dividend on this policy 
was uniformly larger than the annual premium, thus 
making the policy self-sustaining. 


FIVE PER CENT. COMPOUND IN- 
TEREST. 


Two Endewnent Claims Late=- 
ly Paid. 
Secret of the Mutual's Prosperity. 


In 1871 well-known merchant of New York City 
invested the sum of $3,025.92, as a single premium, in 
the purchase of two 1i-year- Endowment policies in 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company, each for the 
sum of $3,100. The policies were paid on September 
ith, 1886, and the amount which the owner received 
from them was $7,956.34, additions having been cred- 
ited according to the following statement 

Policies Nos. 124,175 and 124,176. 

Period ending 








Additions 

GEIB, cc ccccsncsccccccvacccccccccescccoccccesesoduns $603 64 
Tc katccccdocvancocesssvccccoesonsegsecethnnbeses 626 36 
DEED. cocsccccccccvesocccccccccsccvecccdecneéesccecs 526 34 
Total MAAIIONS...........cccccccccccccccccscoce $1,156 & 
Pace Of POliahes. .cescccccccscvcccsccccsccctccess 6,200 00 





Total amount received $7,956 34 

This investment realized over FIVE PER CENT, 
COMPOUND INTEREST, besides insurance protec- 
tion for 15 years. 

The following shows the growth of the Mutuai Life 
Insurance Company of New York during the past ten 
years. 





Pre- New In- 

Assets. miums. surance. 

rT $84,749,807 $14,030,153 $20,491,920 
WB. cccccee cove 86,833,340 13,092,719 28,299,818 
1879... ceeeeeee 88,212,700 12,687,881 38,804,554 
188D. 2... ce veeeee 91,529,754 12,275,589 33,700,759 
BEER. cccce coccce 94,506,498 12,196,624 34,760,755 
BABB. cc0e covece 97,746,363 12,845,592 37,234,458 
act ocssecie 100,912,245 13,457,928 37,820,507 
108,585,301 13,850,258 34,687,989 

+ 108,451,779 14,768,901 46,548,894 

114,181,963 15,634,720 56,832,718 


There is no company in existence that has shown re- 
sults so profitable to the policy-holder as the Mutual 
Life Company of New York, and no other company 
can or does conduct business at so low a cost. The re- 
sult is that the policy-holders get the profits, 

The following table shows the amounts received by 
the Mutual from policy-holders during the last ten 
years, as well as those returned: 


A re. and pur- 
ceived from insurances 
and dividends. 

UBT...ccsevecees eores $14,000,153 41 $13,949,100 48 
19TB.. 20 .scccvcescccees 15,092,719 83 14,400,082 18 
WBMWD. ..crcsevevecveeres 12,687,881 72 14,015,555 48 
1BBD..crccvccsreceevens 12,275,589 16 13,160,694 46 
} | |) Deere + 12,196,624 62 12,640,112 12 
1882...... deeeeeeeeeece 12,845,592 80 12,848,835 24 
1883......54. seereesees 13,457,928 44 13,959,360 51 
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THE 


Connecticut 
GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Offers unquestioned security, econ- 
omy in management, a careful se- 
lection of risks, and a policy very 
clear and liberal in its terms, to 
those desiring insurance. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Pres. 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 
1829. 


WRIGHT'S FOURTH INDEPENDENT 


Annual Report 
LIFE INSURANCE, 


NOW READY, 
Is of special interest to all Life Insurance Policy-Hold- 
ers and Life Insurance men, and may be obtained by 


addressing WALTER C. WRIGHT, 
Single C aamath 20 cents. Box 109, Boston, Mass. 


THEUNITEDSTATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1887. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CA Tamura SE A Oe Re IO $400, ,000 ou GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
ED PIII... acncnennasecetseenses 773,466 72 " = 
Id Losses ana Dividends... "35,791 70 | C- P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
Net Surpi Debabdsesnvesectaeconssececes 967,847 48 A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec 
TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist. 1886)............ $3,177,105 90 All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
OFFICERS : any cause after three years. 
JAS. W. MCALLISTER, Prerident. ath Claims paid at once as soon as satisfactory 


FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-President. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, 
Sec cretary. 

Agency Departmen 
Gpones F. REGER, Manager. 


proofs are received at the Home Office 
Absolue security, combined with the largest S he 


ay roy ft ality, assures the popularity and success of this m- 


As; ‘stant Secretary. pany. 
All forms of Tontine Policies issued. 


IN IAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


GANIZED 1 
69th Semi- Senna Statement, "tn. Ist, 1887. 
s APITAL. sebbcoecsavdeaces 500,000 00 
Cate fee Molasarenes,........... +, 87.9 19 
Reserve for all other Habiiities pevecs 33° 8 50 
PE axscsuaces cotcvtineed sasee 489,340 17 





i. ccss<nncnannoesexenwesnend $2,260,479 86 
ty ‘00 | Potic voters in this the diay have einer Protec 





Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, ion under the uaranties of 
PE diseserevescctes-0s. .cecessees 1,248,984 ¥ NEW Y ORK SA UND LAW. 
BRB iccccccccccccccscccccccce cocer ceccceces 552,874 22 P it NOTMAN, Praivent. 

—— += THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice Preaiden 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President. O2.001.008 98 WESTPOLLOCK, Sec. GEO. C, HOWE, Asst. Sec 








Are You Interested i in Life Insurance? 


If so, examine the Renewable Term Plan of the Provident Savings Life Assurance Society of New York, 
which is the safest, the fairest and the most economical system of life insurance attainable. 
Among all the life insurance companies in the country, the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of 
assets and surplus to liabilities and the smaliest ratios of outgo for death claims and expenses. 
The actual cost to secure $10,000 in case of death, was for the year 1886. 





At age 3 Policy No. 13,253 $% 40 
pie “ “ 13,884 99 60 

’ & af * 13,325 112 80 
a S * 13,420 132 60 


HOME OFFICE, Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, and 21 Nassau Street, New York, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CALL IN PERSON OR SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Oftice, No. 119 BROADWAY. 

















SIXTY-EIGHTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JULY, 1887. 











es «icvenhancewadheuecinsteckweute cubetcrecetebaxansiesciad $3,000,000 00 
i: Can cS ocncccdeeeeeeeds Webhehearesoreweceeqnsssdecet 3,108,596 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Accruing Taxes .................... 304,419 04 
och cnsegenunteanantccoeshqneseveselstedenkedesavsedivecesaneeve 1,442,494 58 
EE re ee ae ea $7,855,509 62 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 

' 
inst ote ae See bi ONh eaMOROEaS «64 bCeks CERbRCEEECLESEpONaRs $91,685 16 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 614,450 00 
WINNS TAREE BOSSRS CUMAEKOE WHERE). ooo oc cc ccccccgsgsbcccceccevecccesece 2,567,000 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 1,811,650 00 
State and City Bonds (market value)................ 0... ccccccccccceeees 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand............ 2.0.0... ccc cee eee eues 848,400 00 
rr ee a ME swoon xkegcerccsvocvetesadépesscceceeceseessé 33,587 32 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents.......................... 281,955 86 
as Sool i 5nd ae bed Gis Heb Nae a Geis i uads wovedt hin cadecedardans 1,380,781 28 


Total.... $7,855,509 62 





DIRECTORS: 


WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER'S. CARTER, 
HENRY M. TABER, 

D. A HEALD, 

D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. SLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK 


ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, 
ALFRED 8S. BARNES. 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
HENRY A. HULBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
JOHN R, FORD, 

WM. R. FUSDICK 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
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H. E. BEGUELIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH. 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 
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T. B. GREENE CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
W. L. BIGELOW, Asst Sec’s. D. A. HEALD Vice-President 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JANUARY 1st, 1887. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1886.......8$63,512,618 00 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Less deferred premiums January Ist, 1886............sscccccccceccceccceceee 878,161 65—$15,507,906 04 
Interest and rents (including realized gains on Securities sold)........... 4,157,786 42 
Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1886.............2.-ccsceecececcececceeeeees 435,284 18— 3,722,502 24—$19,230,408 


$82,743,026 28 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same...............2+eeeeeeeee 
Endowments, matured and discounted, including reversionary additions to same. . 
Dividends, annuities, and purchased policies 
Total paid Policy-holders 
Taxes and re-insurances 


$2,757,085 9% 
559,075 O1 
4,311,119 11 





pected &) dadendcodenewesennesenseensntsasmbiesenoesesnccensenyenbens 245,142 84 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees................... 2,529,357 57 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc ..............0.c005 sees 


523,672 2—$10,923, 402 


$71,819,623 48 


ASSETS. 





Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)............. sccccccceecseseees ‘ $3,033,205 138 
United States bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value $43,124,273 88) 39,522,443 99 
Bee Sens cescncteccccnsyenpenqesenansevnnsicncssencebendidbcencasedeenechsassbestcoeensse 6,839,974 22 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,000,- 


000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral security). 15,228,775 00 


Temporary loans (market value of securities held as collateral $5,912,741.00).......... 4,450,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on these policies 
ins <ctccncncas scvedacididecatiscedutesasemednanstes 408,619 44 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due subsequent to Jan- 
Se icctin tov nndvvenswsie denudesdubs dhankisaonasncassedsindionaianaacdeuil shatker 1,041,666 15 
* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The Re- 
serve on these policies, included in Liabilities, is estimated at 1,050,000)........... 646,437 14 
I ao sv nkenars sna deanedianBp id eckntvicdssdeeeinieiaccsiabeesnssbsstesunnnes 161,905 31 
Accrued interest on investments, January Ist, 1887....... 0 666 cee ce cceeececeeeeeeeee 486,497 10—$71,819,625 


Market value of securities.over cost on Company’S DOOKS..............0secccececeveceseee 6 seececeeeees 3,601,829 
* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual report filed 


with the Insurance Department of the Stateof New York. 


CASH ASSETS, January 1st, 188% - - $75,421,453 37 
Appropriated as follows: 








Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1887...........ccccceccceeecceceeeeceees $202,346 43 
Reported Losses, awaiting proof, Ne neeihe 355,625 28 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...............sssseeeeee 37,890 70 
Annuities due and unpaid (uncalled for)............... seccseces oe ceccccccccescencsccs 9,318 74 
Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; participating insurance at 4 per 
cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net pre- 
in dehticsenc aban iMienasnidaentucaunthes:<ninkcnecapisidanesécentientendiieasnsensse 62,525,599 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, Jan- 
uary Ist, 1886, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing poli- 
Se Te icacditns bdr cnbeccdencecdccceses sées. sesdsba saabeeeones $5,123,742 77 
AMMAion: 00 Che Punk Garin WIG. occ. sesccccccces scccsevesescceseuccecccose 1,320,530 69 
DEDUCT— 273 46 
Returned to Tontine policy-holders during the year éh matured Ton- 
sdcinai sictntine tndvencbseddshensiamsanentaatanneyasseets ambueedatéaiogn 267,848 21 
Balance of Tontine Fund, January Ist, 1887........... ceoe cecccccccccccccccecscscccecs ‘ 4,176,425 25 
Reserved for premiums paid in AdVANCE...........ccccecee cecceccscsces — seeceeceeees 383,720 72 
$67,340,926 12 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s Standard).................0ccc00 ceecececceeeee 8,080,527 25 





$75,421,453 37 
Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43 per cent. (including the Tontine Fund), $15,549,519 53. 
From the undivided surplus of $6,0¢0,527.25 the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next annual pre- 
mium. 


Death Claims Income from Insurance in 


paid. Interest. force. Cash Assets. 
1882, $1,955,292 1882, $2,798,018 Jan. 1, 1883, $171,415,097 Jan. 1, 1883, $50,800,396 
1883, 2,263,092 1888, 2,712,863 Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043 Jan. 1,1884, 55,542,902 
1884, 2,257,175 1884, 2,971,624 Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586 Jan. 1,1885, 50,283,753 
1885, 2,990,109 1885, 3,399,069 Jan. 1, 1886, 259,674,500 Jan. 1, 1886, 66,864,321 
1886, 2,757,035 1886, 3,722,502 Jan. 1,1887, 304,373,540 Jan. 1,1887, 75,421,458 


Number of Policies Issued during the year, 22,027. Risks assumed, $85,178,294. 
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Old and Young. 


“OUR ONE WEE LAMB.” 


BY ANNA A. SHELLABARGER. 





OovR little baby girl! our one wee lamb! 
With outstretched dimpled hands and 
rounded cheek, 
With eyes of Heaven’s blue. with breath 
like balm, 
And laughing lips that had not learned to 
speak! 
Our one wee lamb! 
bereft? 
Why cradle life, if it be but to die? 
Our baby taken! And so many left! 


Why are we thus 


Healer of troubled hearts, lean from on 
high 
And by thy touch that sweet assurance 
send, 
That we once more our baby’s face will 
see, 
That, though we weep and cannot compre- 
hend, 
She is our child through all eternity. 


That fleck of sunlight on the carpet there, 
This bit of crumbled paper in my hand, 
Those little leaves stirred by the summer 

air; 
Oh, childless mothers! you will under- 
stand 
How small athing our little ones will bring 
Into these empty arms, day after day; 
Though songs are left unsung we used to 
sing, 
Though doors are locked and treasures 
hid away. 


Ob! mother, with your baby at your breast, 
Pray for this other who to-night has none: 
And clasp it closer, closer to you, lest 
It slip from you as our first-born has 
done. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
+> 


A LONG SLUMBER. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, LL.D. 











THERE were certain things in our fam- 
ily which afforded a subject for gossip; and 
this died out, revived, and died out again, 
according to circumstances. We had 
wealth—few were richer than the Trelaw- 
neys. All admitted that we were just 
and even generous in our dealings with 
others; but we had no intimate friends, 
and kept apart from our neighbors. We 
neither made visits nor received visitors. 
No invited guest ever crossed our thresh- 
old, and those who came on _ business 
were courteously bowed out when their 
business was concluded. A meal in the 
kitchen, and sometimes a trifle of money, 
was given to a mendicant; but, the meal 
eaten, and the money taken, the recipient 
was unceremoniously turned out. Our 
servants had been with us from their 
childhood; they served us well and faith- 
fully; they received good wages; their 
duties were light; they had kind treat- 
ment; their children were born and reared 
upon the place; when superannuated their 
wages went on until they died; but they 
formed no attachment to us, nor we to 
them. We used our fortune liberally for 
public purposes, but grew richer every 
year, for we never lived upto half our in- 
come, and with every generation the Tre- 
lawney property increased in extent, 
while it shared the general appreciation 
of value. 

The Trelawneys were long-lived, few 
dying young. But there were few of 
them born. Fors.x generations, with one 
exception, but one child followed each 
marriage, and that was always a son. 
The exception was with my great-great- 
grandfather, who had a brother, two years 
younger than himself, named John. His 
birth was set down in the family record 
as occurring in 1772, but what struck me 
as singular was the absence of any mention 
of the year of his death. He seemed to 
have disappeared, and died probably in 
some place and at some time unknown. 
For some reason or other, a large amount 
of personal property, supposed to have 
been his. was held in trust by my great- 
grandfather, and that trust had been re- 
newed regularly from father to son. I 
once asked my father about this missing 
great-granduncle. A deeper gloom than 
usual .overcast his face at my question. 
** You will know all about it some day,” 





was his reply; and then he went on to 
speak of something else. 

Certainly both my father and grand- 
father wore a troubled and gloomy look 
ontheir faces. They were a prey to set- 
tled melancholy. I never saw them 
smile. Every one noted their care-worn 
expression; but none knew why. 

There was a mystery. Next to the li- 
brary, in the northern wing, was a large 
chamber, as laid down in the architect’s 
plan of a century before. Its shutters 
were always kept bowed, and a light was 
seen there all night long. In the rest of 
the house, gas had been introduced, from 
a small generator on the premises. This 
solitary lamp was filled and trimmed by 
my father or grandfather, oil being kept 
in the library for the purpose. No one 
but they were allowed to enter the cham- 
ber, which was kept locked, and each 
carried a key. And three times a day, 
no matter whether they had breakfasted, 
dined or supped, or not, there wasaslight 
refection, not enough for more than one 
brought to the library. It was either 
milk, or bouillon—something liquid. 
They partook of it in secret, the library 
door being locked until the repast ended. 
And another remarkable fact was ob- 
served, my father and grandfather never 
went abroad together. If one went out, 
the other remained at home, as though to 
guard the secret of the chamber. 

Concerning this mystery there was much 
discussion among the servants. It wasa 
theme of never-ending interest. But, as 
either boy or man, when I happened 
among them it was not touched, and I 
only inferred their talk by the fact that 
when I appeared the conversation was 
hushed. It was more talked about after 
my mother’s death. The idea somehow 
got abroad that the chamber was the 
storehouse of treasure. This led to the 
visit of burglars. But my grandfather, 
who always slept in the library, having a 
cabinet bedstead there, shot one of the 
burglars, and the other escaped. After 
that there were no attempts of the kind. 

So I grew up, often wondering about, 
but never knowing, the secrets of the 
closed room. Unlike the rest, I went 
abroad a deal, and, on my return from the 
University, traveled in this country and 
Europe, in which mode of amusing my- 
self I was encouraged. I had an ample al- 
lowance of money, owned a fast horse, 
kept a yacht and some other things not 
quite so innovent, until I exhausted the 
resources of a mild dissipation. Sudden- 
ly my grandfather died, and I was called 
home. 

I found my father looking more gloomy 
than ever. Between him and my grand- 
father there had always existed an inti- 
macy more like that of brothers than that 
between father and son. He asked me 
into the library as soon as I came, locked 
the door,and bade me be seated. Then he 
said: 

*“‘ Your grandfather’s death makes it 
necessary to impart to you a ghastly secret, 
which through precaution should be kept 
by two. You have looked over our family 
record?” I nodded. ‘ You remember 
then there is no account of the death of 
your yreat-granduncle John, who mys- 
teriously disappeared eighty years since. 
The reason is that he never died at all. 
He still lives, if his condition may be con- 
sidered life.” 

He arose, and taking a key from his 
pocket, opened the door of the great room, 
and entered, bidding me follow. The 
chamber was long and lofty. The floor, 
which had once been waxed and polished, 
had evidently been neglected, and bore on 
it neither carpet nor rug. There were 
a half-dozen of heavy, old-fashioned 
chairs, an old-fashioned table ornamented 
with marquetry, and a heavily curtained 
bedstead. My father threw aside the bed- 
curtains and pointed to a form upon the 
bed. 

At first I thought it was the wax figure 
of a veryold man, but asecond glance 
showed me that it breathed. The eyes 
were closed, the face wrinkled and pal- 
lid. It seemed less like one asleep than 
of aman whose animation was nearly 
suspended. The features, in spite of the 
deep wrinkles, and the fact that the lower 
part of the face was hidden by a long 





white beard, were those of the Trelaw- 
neys—all of whom had marked and pecu- 
liar faces, I suppose that I looked inqui- 
ry, for my father replied to my thoughts 
though I had said nothing: 

‘* This has been the secret curse of the 
family for eighty years, and will continue 
until that poor old frame wears out. 
Come back to the library and I will tell you 
all.” 

With the evidence before me, and the 
fact that it was told by my father, whose 
truthfulness no one could doubt, I was 
forced co credit the story. A stranger 
could not be expected to believe it; and 
thus it was: 

Guy and John had been very much at- 
tached to each other; and when Guy mar- 
ried, John still remained in the house. 
They were co-heirs, but that mattered lit- 
tle—they practically had but one purse. 
The fatality attending the family came. 
My great-grandmother died, leaving my 
grandfather, a boy of two years. My 
great-graudfather did not marry again, 
though time soon softened his grief. One 
day, when he had begun to receive com- 
pany, his guest was a French gentleman, 
a Mr. Delille. After dinner, the guest 
happened to mention that he was a pupil 
of M. Mesmer, and was well-versed in his 
system. Some good-natured skepticism 
being evinced as to the power of produc- 
ing hypnotic sleep, he offered to ex- 
periment on his host, and did so success- 
fully. Then he proposed to try it on John, 
who assented. He was equally successful 
there. He put a number of questions to 
John while in the mesmeric state, which 
were answered to his brother's great de- 
light. The windows were open, as the 
day was warm. They were what were 
called at the time French windows, open- 
ing to the floor, on a narrow balcony with 
a low railing. One of the answers seemed 
so comical that the Frenchman fell into 
a fit of laughter, so violent that he lost 
his balance, and fell backward out of the 
window, and over the balcony to the 
ground—the chamber being in the second 
story. My father ran down to assist him, 
but he was past assistance. The man had 
broken his neck, and was dead. 

There was a coroner’s inquest, whose 
verdict was in accordance with the facts. 
When that was over my father went in 
to John, who in the excitement of the 
moment had been forgotten. He found 
him still in the mesmeric stupor, and tried 
to awaken him. Failing in this, he sent 
for the family physician to whom he de- 
tailed the circumstances. Every effort 
was in vain. The doctor insisted that it 
was a cataleptic fit; he pooh-poohed at 
Mesmer and his devices. But whatever 
it was John could not be aroused, and 
was put to bed. Thus he had remained 
through these long years. To avoid scan- 
dal the secret had been kept in the family. 
His food, which was given him by a 
stomach-tube, was of a liquid character, 
and had served to maintain life. His 
brother had attended him, performing the 
most servile offices faithfully and well. 
When his son was near manhood, he had 
let him into the secret. When the latter 
married, the wife, in time, was made ac- 
quainted with it. Thus it had gone from 
father to son, and on down, the Tre- 
lawneys being chained to a living corpse. 

Of course I accepted a share in the re- 
sponsibility of the secret. What else 
could Ido? But I never married, though 
often urged by my father. I would wait, 
Isaid, until all was over. John Tre- 
lawney was now over a hundred and 
eight years old. He could not last much 
longer. When I asked my father why 
no attempt had been made to awaken 
the mesmerized man, he replied that the 
secret of doing that had died with Delille. 
This stimulated me. I eagerly read and 
studied all about the subject, and when it 
came my turn to wait on the old man, I 
made a number of experimental reverse 
passes, but always in vain. 

Two years after this my father ex- 
hibited marked symptoms of an incurable 
disease, of which he lingered tor nearly 
two years nore when he died, 

The secret had now become my sole 
burden. John Trelawney, if we could 
give the living corpse a name, had been 





reduced almost to a skeleton, withered 


and dried up, but still alive, I had given 
up all hope of resuscitating him. But he 
exercised over me a grim fascination. I 
used to remain after I had fed’ him with 
the stomach-tube, and sit and read an 
hour or so, with abottle of wine before 
me, though I only sipped a single glass. 
One day, I had takena solitary pamphlet, 
a German magazine rather, and on glanc- 
ing over its pages I noticed a paper on 
‘“‘Hypnotism.” The only thing in it 
which excited me was -a statement of the 
author that there was no difficulty in 
arousing one from the artificial sleep pro- 
vided the reverse passes were continued 
without intermission and the operator 
had faith in his own powers, and an un- 
conquerable will. 

‘‘I know,” I said ‘‘ that I have all the 
will-power in which the Trelawneys have 
been deficient, and I will control this man. 
He shall awaken.” 

I began making the reverse passes over 
the prostrate form, and continued them 
without intermission until my arms ached. 
But I kept on. 

‘** Youshall awaken” I said, and I meant 
it. 

Suddenly the figure beneath me uttered 
a deep sigh. 

How my heart throbbed! 
the passes, 

John Trelawney opened his eyes, looked 
around, half opened his eyes, and fell 
back. Iran to the table, filled a glass of 
wine, and poured it between his lips. To 
my intense delight, he swallowed it, 
though apparently with difficulty. It 
seemed toinvigorate him. He half raised 
himself, while I supported him, and look- 
ing in my face said, in a thin, piping 
voice: : 

‘* Where am I? Who are you?” 

‘“*Tam Guy Trelawney,” I replied. 

“Guy Trelawney! Nonsense! You 
are not my brother! Ah!” he continued 
looking around, andthen at me. “I see 
itnow. This is a dream!” 

With that he closed his eyes, 

I put him gently down, and procured 
another glass of wine. ‘‘ Takethis, Uncle 
John,” I said; ‘it will do you good.” 

**He calls me‘ Uncle John,’” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Just now he wanted to pass for 

brother. Whata queer dream! Wine, 
eh! Well, it does seem natural in taste.” 

He drank the wine, and I supported 
him in a sitting posture, by piling the 
pillows, reinforced by a chair, at his back. 
Then, as it was growing dark, I drew a 
match from the safe, and, after igniting 
it, lit the lamp. 

‘*What on earth isthat?’ he cried, 
‘* Did you get light by rubbing the ends 
of your fingers? This is certainly the 
oddest dream that ever entered a man’s 
noddle.” 

I told him it was a friction match, and 
lit another to show how the light was 
produced. He was very much amused, 
and listened with a sardonic smile 
while I explained the mode of manufac- 
ture, and the materials used. ‘‘ We find 
them indispensable when there are not 
only firesto make butso many gas-jets 
to light.” 

‘*Gas-jets ?” he said, inquiringly. 

‘* Let me assist you to dress,” I said, 
‘‘It is some hours yet till bedtime. We 
will go to the library, which is more com- 
fortable.” 

He had a dazed look as I said this, and 
was still more astonished when I brought 
out a pair of trousers and a dressing- 
gown. 

“Ah!” he said, ‘these are the things 
people are wearing now—the Jeffersonian 
innovation. Pah! where are my breeches ?” 

Iwent to the chiffonier in which his 
clothes had been always kept, and drew 
forth his breeches. I found them literally 
riddled. 

** Uncle John,” I said, producing them, 
‘* they are ruined by moths.” 

‘* What!” he said, ‘“‘my best breeches 
cut up in this way! What the—oh! 
but it’s alla dream, of course, Well, I'll 
try the others.” 

He thrust himself into the trousers, but- 
toned and braced them, put on the dress- 
ing-gown, and laughed. 

‘They flap about my legs. Legs! Why 
I am notorious for my muscular calves, 


I continued 





and my legs look like pipe-stems, Now, 
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what could have led me to such a dmeam 
as this? I must have been talking of 
Jefferson before I went to bed, and that 
suggested trousers, and trousers suggest- 
ed legs, and—oh, the development of the 
idea is quite clear!” 

I assisted him—he was evidently very 
weak—intw the library, and installed him 
in an easy-chair, into which he sank with 
a sign of pleasure. Then I lit the gas, 
and he eyed me curiously. 

**T see that, too,” he muttered to him- 
self. ‘‘Guy and I were talking of this 
new project of lighting London by in- 
flammable air—gas, they called it. That 
accounts for it. But the friction matches! 
However, if Ican remember the process 
and the materials when I wake up, and if 
it works in reality as it does ina dream, I 
shall be known as a famous inventor. 
But what is the queer-rr-est thing is 
that while I know it is a dream, I have to 
keep on dreaming.” 

‘*Shall I order supper?’ I said, 
have had nothing but milk.” 

‘*Milk!” he replied. ‘‘If there be any- 
thing I detest it is milk. Order what you 
like. How can I help it?’ 

I rang the bell, and, when the servant 
came, ordered supper to be served in the 
library. When Peter, who impassive as 
he generally was, displayed by a look his 
astonishment at the stranger’s presence, 
had gone out, John Trelawney said: 

‘*That’s another of the dream people. 
Inever saw him before, and when I wake 
up, won't see him again. But what— 
what the deuce is that?” 

A mingled look of terror, doubt‘ and 
amusement went over his face, as he lifted 
the end of his long, white beard, which he 
now observed for the first time. He 
passed his hand upward, and traced the 
beard to his chin, and then he gave ita 

sharp tug. 

“Of all the farrago of nonsense which 
comes in a man’s head in dreams, this is 
ever-too-much the most absurd. A long 
white beard on me, a man of twenty-eight, 
and heavens !” he continued, as he caught 
a glimpse of his face in the mirror over 
the mantel, ‘‘there’s white hair and 
wrinkles to correspond ! This matches the 
thin legs. I shouldn’t wonder if I turned 
to an old woman next, with a black satin 
dress, and a lot of falbalas.” 

Here he burst into a loud fit of laughter. 

‘*‘What isthe matter with my voice, I 
wonder,” he exclaimed; ‘‘it’s of a piece 
with my beard, and my wrinkles, and— 
my legs. If I were awake, and looked 
like this, and talked so, I should think I 
had got to be eighty at least. Won't I 
have a fine tale to tell to Guy in the morn- 
ing.” 

Peter came in witha tray bearing plates, 
dishes and eatables, and John with the 
tea-service. When they had spread the 
cloth on the library table, and arranged 
everything, my rather stately housekeep- 
er, Mrs. Lang, sailed in. 

“Mrs. Lang,” I said, ‘‘let me present 
you to Mr. John Trelawney, who remains 
with us, and to whom every one in the 
house will pay as much deference and at- 
tention as tome. Uncle John, this is the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Lang.” 

Mrs. Lang was evidently mystified, but 
she was equal to the occasion. She per- 
formed an elaborate courtesy. Uncle John, 
as a polite old-voung gentleman, rose and 
bent his body in acknowledgment. 

‘‘Now,” I said, ‘‘no one need wait, as 
we are to have some conversation on fam- 
ily matters. I can even dispense with 
your attendance, Mrs. Lang.” 

The housekeeper sniffed faintly, but de- 
parted with the others. 

**Now for the feast of the Barmecides,” 
said Uncle John, gayly. ‘‘No! the 
tea tastes as natural as though it were 
tea. These chops too, what is the matter 
with my teeth? Why, hang it! they’re half 
gone. I see, all in keeping—sans teeth, 
sans everything.” 

** Uncle John,” Linterposed, ** you must 
excuse me, if I caution you to be careful 
about your eating. As your stomach has 
been accustomed solely to liquid food for 
over eighty-four years, solid matter 
might ”— 

**Liquid food! eighty-four years!” he 
burst out. ‘‘ Now what could have led 
to such a mental vagary even in a dream? 


“You 





And knowing this to be a dream, why 
can’t I wake myself?” 

The supper passed off, though Uncle 
John would pause occasionally and tap 
his head and smile. He evinced signs of 
fatigue shortly after, and I led him to a 
chamber where I assisted him to disrobe, 
and left him. 

The next mcrning, finding he was very 
weak, I had chocolate served to bim in his 
room. The servants were evidently puz- 
zled, and I could fancy the below-stairs 
parliament in active session. But they 
were well drilled, and evinced no surprise 
in our presence, and made no inquiries as 
to how an? when this newly found rela- 
tive had come to be a visitor. About 
eleren o'clock my guest rose, and I as- 
sisted him to the library, where we had 
breakfast. While we were eating, he was 
startled by the screams of a steam-whistle 
—the railway passing within two hundred 
yards of the house. 

** Wha—what is that?” he asked. 

**Oh, nothing,” I said, ‘‘ but the train. 
We have arailway crossing over the es- 
tate, and a station within a quarter ofa 
mile from the house. That was an out- 
train, and the engineer always salutes me.” 

** Railway! train!” 

The servants were listening, and I 
changed the subject by finding fault with 
an egg which was overdone. When we 
had finished, I took Uncle John into the 
library, got him an easy-chair, and 
handed him one of the New York morn- 
ing papers. He looked at it in amaze- 
ment, and repeated its title. 

‘*Why, I never heard of it before,” he 
said; ‘‘and the type is so small that I 
can’t read it. Oh, I see! White hair, 
wrinkles, thin legs, weakness, poor 
teeth, and so failing sight is in keeping. 
I wonder I am not deaf.” 

I took grandfather's spectacles from a 
drawer. 

‘* Try these,” I said. 

He put them on but shook his head. 

‘* Perhaps you were near-sighted when 
you were young,” I said. 

‘*Was! Iam near-sighted.” 

‘*Try these then,” and I handed him a 
pair used by my father. 

** Ah! these do nicely. 
is this? Ocean steamer! 
eighteen hours!” 

** Yes,” I said, ‘* quite a fast voyage 
across the Atlantic, but there have been 
faster. Some of the steamers on the Mis- 
sissippi do better.” 

‘Steamers on the 
towns there, eh?” 

** Large cities all through the West, 
with four or five hundred thousand peo- 
ple in them.” 

‘*Now the process of evolution in a 
dream is clear,” said Uncle John, evident- 
ly speaking to himself. ‘‘That crazy loon, 
Oliver Evans, says in his book that the 
time will come when boats, driven by 
steam, will ply on the Mississippi and 
western streams, and great towns form 
on their banks, And railroads! Yes, I see. 
He said that men would travel on cars 
running on iron rails, and propelled by 
steam, at the rate of thirty milesan hour; 
and that men would be able to breakfast 
in New York, dine in Philadelphia, and 
sup in Washington, all in the same day. 
Guy and I used to amuse ourselves with 
his speculations, and now it is all repro- 
duced as reality in a dream.” 

‘* But, Uncle John,” I said, ‘‘Evans did 
not see far enough. We can travel at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour, and not only 
breakfast in New York and dine in Wash- 
ington, but eat, drink and sleep if we like, 
on the cars as they go.” 

** Come, now, this is a little too much, 
even fora dream.” replied Uncle John. 
‘* Let me see! July 19th, 1884. That’s 
funny. ‘By telegraph, London, July 18th. 
The Queen received the American Minis- 
ter at Balmoral, to which he had been 
specially invited.’ Balmoral! the Queen! 
Queen of England, I suppose. But why 
not the King? Balmoral! where is that ?” 

‘It is Queen Victoria’s seat in the 
Highlands.” 

* And who the—I beg your pardon, 
but who is Queen Victoria ?” 

‘** She is the present reigning sovereign 
and succeeded William the Fourth, forty- 
seven years since,” 


But what stuff 
Six days, and 
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«Oh, she did, did she? and who was 
William the Fourth ?” 

‘* He was Prince William Henry.” 

‘* What, that midshipman who got 
trounced in Boston? But where was the 
Prince of Wales?” 

“‘ He succeeded his father, you know, 
as George the Fourth, and died without 
issue.” 

**No, I don’t know. But,_ ‘by tele- 
graph.’ What does that mean, and how 
do you get news from Londonin a day? 
Am I expected to believe that? The dream 
grows queerer and queerer.” 

I explained the action of the electric 
telegraph, but he did not seem to compre- 
hend it. 

‘“*The fantasies are wilder and wilder. 
The lightning is made a courier; by and 
by it will be bottled up for lamps, and the 
sun will paint our portraits.” 

‘* All that has been done long since,” 
I replied. ‘‘ But the in-train is nearly 
due, and with this field-glass you can see 
it from the balcony. There—I hear it in 
the distance. You needn’t rise, I'll 
wheel your chdir to the open window— 
so.” 

The train soon came in sight, dashed 
on, turned a curve, and we could hear it 
slow down as it approached the station. 
Uncle John’s hands shook, partly with 
weakness, partly with excitement, but he 
seemed: to have had a good sight of the 
engine and cars. He sat there reflect- 
ing. 

How was I to impress him with the fact 
of his real condition? It would have to 
be done, some time or other. But would 
it overturn his reason? I mused over it. 

‘* Well, Nephew Guy, as you call your- 
self, what are you thinking on?” 

‘** Pray,” I returned, ‘‘ do you remember 
Monsieur Delille ?”’ 

‘* Yes; where is he? He tried toput me 
asleep, but failed.” 

‘* Uncle John, he did not fail. 
ceeded.” 

‘* He did, you say. That is a little tough, 
even in a dream.” 

** You have been asleep ever since, and 
were so until I awakened you.” 

** And for how many hours, pray ?” 

‘* Eighty-four years. You fell into a 
hypnotic slumber in 1800, and this is 
1884,” 

Uncle John broke into a fit of laughter; 
but seeing my serious face, paused, and 
then deliberately bit his finger. 

‘*T shall be awake presently,” he said, 
looking at his finger. ‘‘ And yet this pain 
—tell me all about it.” 

I told him all, as I have written it, but 
with more detail. Then I added: ‘‘ Look 
at yourself in yonder glass. You have 
grown old during your artificial slumber. 
Action has been suspended, but not the 
processes of life. Read the journal you 
have thrown down, and you will see that 
the world has moved, and you have not. 
Clasp my hand—there, is that not flesh 
and blood—real and not visionary ?” 

** And Tom Jefferson has not just been 
elected, and the country ruined ?” 

** Mr. Jefferson, after serving two terms, 
died many years since; and the country, 
after going through two foreign and one 
domestic war, is now at peace and pros- 
perous, with its territory extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific.” 

‘** And brother Guy ?” 

I took down the family record, and 
read: 

**Guy IV has issue: 

“1, Guy V, born at Trelawney Park, 
April 3d, 1770; m. December 28th, 1794, 
Mary Louisa, eldest daughter of Lawrence 
and Gertrude Gansevoort, of Gansevoort 
Manor; widower, June 3d, 1798; died May 
9th, 1855. 

**2. John, b. February 1st, 1772.” 

**Poor old Guy,” murmured Uncle 
John. ‘ But go on.” 

**Guy V, had issue: 

“1. Guy VI, b. February 1st, 1796; m. 
Alice, second daughter of -Pierce and 
Mary Compton, June 20th, 1818; widower, 
June 9th, 1821; d. March 19th, 1878, 

**Guy VI, had issue: 

“1, Guy, VII, 6. October 9th, 1820: m. 
April 1st, 1850, to Grace Amaranth, sole 
daughter of John George Pigott, of Pigott 
Park, Leicestershire, England; widower, 
May 4th, 1870; d, February 5th, 1882, 


He suc- 





** Guy VII had issue: 

‘* Guy VIII, b. May 1st, 1856.” 

The truth seemed to possess the old man’s 
mind. He looked at his hands and feet, 
felt his beard, and his countenance as- 
sumed a look of extreme terror. Would 
he go mad? 

Suddenly he burst into a flood of tears, 
and I felt relieved. 

‘¢‘ This—this is cruel,” he said, at length, 
with a sob. 

‘*We did all we could, Uncle Jobn,” I 
pleaded. 

‘* Yes, [know—I know. But to keep me 
in a living grave, to wake old, decrepit— 
it was better to have let me die while I 
was unconscious. I am weak-—I would 
like to lie down.” 

** Do so, Uncle John, you will be better 
by dinner-time.” 

I assisted him to his chamber, where he 
lay down on a lounge, and I left him to 
his repose. 

Just before dinner I sent Peter to his 
room to bid him prepare for the meal. 
The servant came back. ‘The old gen- 
tleman seems a little out of his head, sir. 
He told me to put a tinder-box on the 
mantel-shelf.”’ 

I hurried to the chamber, where I found 
the old man muttering to himself. I 
spoke to him, saying that dinner would 
soon be ready. 

‘*You are there,” he said; ‘‘and you 
come to tell me this is no dream, and I 
am a hundred and twelve years old.” 

Then he stared vacantlyy and worked 
his fingers in a convulsive way. 

I sent at once for Dr. Quitman, our 
family physician, while I managed to per- 
suade the old man to get to bed. When 
the physician came, and before he saw his 
patient, though I gave him none of the 
previous facts, I stated that this was my 
great-great-granduncle, and that he was 
a hundred and twelve years old. Dr. 
Quitman looked surprised at the relation- 
ship, and the gleam in his eye showed that 
he doubted the age given. He went with 
me to the chamber, and made the cus- 
tomary examination, Uncle John answer- 
ing his questions in monosyllables, not al- 
waysas though he perfectiy understood. 

‘** Well, doctor?’ I inquired, when we 
had come out. 

‘* He is certainly very old,” replied the 
physician. ‘‘He may be close upon a 
hundred. There is no disease—the powers of 
life are simply giving way. By a careful 
administration of stimulants—I should rec- 
ommend Huxham’s tincture—and by ju- 
dicious nourishment, you may prolong 
life a little; but he will probably peaceably 
fade out in a very few days.” 

And he did. On the third day, grow- 
ing weaker, and apparently without any 
feeling of pain, he passed away. I had 
my finger on his pulse. It was very weak 
and slow. AsI stood there he muttered, 
and I stooped to listen. He murmured: 

**Guy, it was as real—you can have no 
idea ”— 

Here he stopped. I pressed the artery, 
but it had ceased to beat. 

NEWARE, N. J. 
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LADDER. 
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Lowest round.—A magnesian mineral of 
pearly luster. 

Next round.—Former title of the King of 
Peru. 

Next round.—An imaginary being. 

Next round.—Nation. 

Highest round.—Suffering. 

Initials and finals of ladder, and central 
letters of acrostic relate to the appropriate 
inheritance from the fathers of the Republie 
of freedom of speech. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My 6, 12, 16, is a funny fellow, 
My 20, 35, 3, is reserved, 
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My 18, 15, 25, is the front of an army. 
My 23, 1, 43, is spirit in a purpose. 
My 33, 10, 28, is a woman’s name. 
My 37, 14, 19, is a color. 

My 42, 4, 31 is one of the family. 

My 7, 45, 21, is a number. 

My 17, 38, 34, is a grain. 

My 29, 52, 26, is a small fiddle. 

My 2, 44, 54, is a cooling ornament. 
My 39, 30, 46, is the reach of the sight. 
My 11, 8, 27, is a poor building. 

My 50, 5, 48, soft hair. 

My 55, 18,41, is a Spanish nobleman. 
My 9, 53, 24, a meadow. 

My 40, 22, 36, is anger. 

My 51, 47, 32, the spawn of fishes. 

My 49, 54, 35, is a tree. 

My whole is a proverb. 


SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS, 
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1. Syncopate a weapon, and leave to make 
turbid. 
2. Syncopate to raise up, and leave an 
army. 
3. Syncopate a comedy, and leave a part 
of yourself. 
4. Syncopate an ugly being, and leave to 
discover, 
The syncopations form a lustrous word. 
2. 00*00 
oo0o*o0o 
00*00 
00*00 


1. Syncopate a part of the body, and leave 
to swell. 

2. Syncopate to color, and leave a meas- 
ure. 

3. Syncopate the center, and leave vapor. 

4. Syncopate unsoiled, and leave a tribe. 

The syncopated letters form an edge. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC OF THE SYNCOPATED 
LETTERS. 
*O000% 
*0000* 
~ *OO0O00d* 
0000* 


Across.—1, An unsteady light; 2, a coun- 
ty in Minnesota; 3, confused by defeat; 4, 
to bear. 

The initials and finals form a word which 
should always be dear and cheerful to us. 

H. 


DIAMOND REMAINDERS. 
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The diamond.—1, A consonant; 9, lighted; 
3, flowing water: 4, a .beverage; 5, conso- 
nant 

With remainders.—1, A consonant; 2, a 
vase; 3, long cuts; 4, charioteers; 5, to take 
what is another’s; 6, rage; 7, a consonant. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 13TH. 
TWO PUZZLES IN ONE, 
Central Acrostic. 
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JINGLES. 
School days. 








MANUFACTURERS and _ others requiring 
Stencils, Steel Stamps,etc.,write for our new apage 
Illustrated Catalogue now ready for maling. s. 


Frederick Loeser & Co. 
IMPORTING RETAILERS 


OF 


FINE DRY GOODS, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Our extraordinary facilities, both at home 
and abroad, are such as, we can safely say, 
are not enjoyed by any other Retail House. 
Being large Importers for the Wholesale as 
well as the Retail trade, we have the advan- 
tages of an UNEQUALED EUROPEAN ORGANI- 
ZATION, consisting of resident buyers and 
offices in all the principal cities and manu- 
pone nen | centers of Europe, and are thus 
constantly in receipt of novelties as soon as 
produced, 

Unlimited capital and an enormous outlet 
enable us to carry A MAGNIFICENT STOCK 
from foreign sources not reached by our 
competitors. There are no intermediate 

rofits, geods coming to our counters direct- 

y from the producers. Our system of sell- 
ing every article AT A SMALL PROFIT, buta 
of astrictly reliable quality, has enlarged 
the dimensions of our business and meets 
with universal approbation. 


Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
Mailed free on application. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO, 


JAMESPYLES 
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PEARLINE 


THE BEST: THING KNOWN 
Washing and Bleaching 


In: Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, 


SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP AMAZ- 
GLY, gives universal satisfaction. No 
family, rich or poor, should be without it. 

One ty all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SA FE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





HOT WATER HEATING, 

A perfect s m of ans for Dwellings, Offices, 
Public Build and Green-houses by Hot Water Cir- 
culation, using the Gurney Heater. 

Positively safe, being open to the qemeaghene, no 
noise in the pipes; nothing to get out of rape ir; can 
ma’ ‘ed by any member of the family; the heat dif- 
fused is permanent, even and healthy ‘n all of 
the house. Consumption of fuel 25 per cent. less than by 

HEATER CO., 237 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 

M aging | tor. M.H.Jobnson, Gen- 

eral SeHing Agent, 140 Centre St., N.Y. Rice & Whitacre 
M’f'g.Co., 42 and 44 W. Monroe Se. Cptoage. Ml. Send for 
fention this paper. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chareee 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. 0. 
“OME x ERCISER %9 of Brain Workers 


ry emen, Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 
ific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 

* Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 

















East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. 
Prof.D. L. Dowp. Wm. Blaikie, author of 
“How to get Strong,” saysof it: ‘ I never 
saw any other that I liked halfas well.” 





YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN INK! 
Send 2& cts for a bottle of 
WALPOLE INK POWDERS 


BLACK | RED | VIOLET | GREEN 


which will make several quarts of the best ink. Will 
not corrode the pen. Name color. Circular giving full 
information free on application. ress 


Walpole Dye & Chemical Works, 44 Oliver St., Boston, 


DESKS 


AND 


OFFICE 


FURNITURE 


in great variety 
Manufactured by 


T. G. SELLEW, 
111 Fulton St, N.Y. 


A fine assortment of 
House Desks, 


CHAPIN’S HATS, 


12 ASTOR PLACE. 



























HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH, 

Valuable information sent to all wearers of Artifi- 
cial Teeth upon the receipt of tage. Dr. W. E 
DUNN, 331 Lexington Ave.. Cor. 30th, Street, N. Y 


CABARRH 


Consumption 


CURED AT HOME. 

PAMPHLET FREE, 

0.9 *OETH BROAD STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Inhale 









Di t of 10 per cent. to Clergymen and Theolog- 
ical Students. 


J. CURLEY 
FINE CARRIAGES, 


STATE STREET, COR. BOERUM PLAOE, 
BROOKLYN. 





Estimates furnished for Repairs. 









Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. They are made of the finest 
silk and best Australian wool. You can easily distinguish them by their softmess 
and beauty and yep | of finish. They are always the same in quality, weight, 
width and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece, and are oo in two stand- 
ard shades of black. None genuine unless rolled on a “‘ Varnished ard,” showing 
the grain of the wool, which is the Priestley Trade-Mark, 

They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, andin New York City 
by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Jas. Mc 

reery & Co., J. & C. Johnston, and others. Bae ere 





The improved method of securing mementoes of pleasant excursions and of gaining 
healthful recreation is in a large degree due to the 


Amateur Photographic Outfits 


Which we introduced in this country at 


POPULAR PRICES, 


RANGING FROM $10 UPWARD. 


Our Bicycle Outfits, Artists’, Detective, Petite, aud Revolving-Back Cameras, Tripods 
and other Photographic Requisites . 


Are unrivaled anywhere in any country. 
tay" Send for Latest Descriptive Catalogue. 


eo 7 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Publishers of The Photographic Times. Weekly, 33 per annum; monthly, $2 per annum. 
Salesrooms : 423 BROOME STREET, New York. 


Established in 1802. W. IRVING ADAMS, AGENT. 
(= In writing, mention this paper. 


COMFORT. 
All- Wool Felt Shoes and Slippers, 


PREVENTS AND CURES RHEUMATISM. 








Noiseless, 







LT RED DOLGES 


Celebrated Warm, 


Durable. = 


Gentlemen’s Oreedmore, or Seamless Bals 
Soles of polid Felt % to 44 inch in thickness, 








<2 <ONVET Stipe, 


If your deal- 
we ; € . 


ers do not keep 
them, send tous 
for Catalogue 
and Price List. 









Made from finest wool with Light Felt soles, 


Ladies’ All-Wool Felt Front Lace Bals. 
Soles of Solid Felt 3¢ inch in thickness. 


DANIEL CREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


Richardson: Boynton Co, 
232 & 234 Water St., N.Y., 


84 Lake Street, Chicago. 
ISTABLISHED ALMOST A HALF 
CENTURY. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated Richardson & 
Boynton Oo.'s 


FURNACES. 


80 Long and Popularly Known throughout the U, 8. 


These Furnaces have Enormous Heating 
Capacity. Durable and Economical. 

Parties Desiring Furnaces will find it to 
their interest to send for descriptive circu- 
lar of these popular goods. 

















Thousands are in Use—Sold during past 50 





Years. 
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Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetve any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers, who feel specially interested.) 


A FEW Goop THINGS. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 





A LOVER of fldwers and fruits not only oc- 
casionally gets disappointed by the failure 
of highly advertised novelties to be of any 
value, but he is occasionally more than 
pleased by the extraordinary worth of other 
things. Iwish to note a few that have 
never been too much praised. 

(1.) The Lady Grape. This grape, sent out 
by Mr. Geo. D. Campbell, who had already 
disseminated the Delaware, is about all that 
can be asked for. It isa very early grape, 
ripening from August 18th to August 25th 
in Central New York. Its colorisa bright 
white, turning to a warm, translucent hue, 
witha light bloom. The cluster is medium; 
the berry half-way between Delaware and 
Concord in size. The vine is absolutely 
hardy and is prolific. The berry hangs on in 
perfect condition until October; always im- 
proving. The flavor is sweet, but full of 
character and I should rank it as one of the 
best six grapes in that respect. It pleases ev- 
erybody. I never yet saw anybody turn away 
from it. But, still better, it is almost seed- 
less. What seeds it has are so small that 
you rarely perceive themin your mouth. 
The trouble with many of the best Rogers 
hybrids is the large seeds. The same may 
be said of Delaware and other fine grapes. 
I do not know of one in which the seeds are 
so insignificant as in Lady. Those who de 
sire a home grape—a yard grape—can do no 
better than to discard their Hartfords, Sa- 
lems, Concords, and take Lady. 

2.) Led by the advice of Mr. Leas, of Dun- 
reith, Indiana, I planted this spring a quan- 
tity of Montbutia bulbs. Ido not know of 
any new flower equal toit for our lawns. 
It has beenin continuous bloom for two 
months, sending up branching flower stalks 
about the hight of a gladiolus. The color 
is a reddish orange, a very rich shade, abso- 

utely new on the lawns. The bulb can be 
planted in spring and treated every way as 
a gladiolus—stored in winter in a dry room. 
It can also be forced for winter bloom. It 
is cheap and itis very satisfactory. You 
cannot go amiss to try it. 

(3.) The following set of dahlias has proved 
to be truly superb. For years I had sent 
everywhere for dahlias—getting in return 
lots of coarse affairs unfit for refined culture. 
The subjoined list I procured of Vick’s 
Sons at Rochester. Mrs. Bunn; Cupid, 
Miss Browning; Mrs. Langtry; Constance; 
James Stephens; Purity; Marmaduke; 
Dawn; Gladstone; Emma; Maud; John 
Dawkins; Bird of Roses; Orient; Emotion; 
Peacemaker; Khedive; Little Phil; Polly 
Landell; James Corker; Sappho: Picotee; 
Woman in White; Magician. 

(4.) The Lucretia Dewberry is a real ac- 
quisition in the way of fruits. In quality 
it is better than any high bush blackberry 
I have tried. It is earlier than Wilson, and 
a large, noble-looking berry. Ido not see 
how it can be grown well without stakes; 
but it does not need any more care than our 
choicest raspberries. Cut back when about 
two to three feet in growth, and the arms 
cut in, I should tie tie main stalk or vine to 
astake four feet high. It is really a hand- 
some vine in itsspring flowering; and if one 
prefers, itcan be grown as a covering to 
rookeries. I have,in one case, grown it 
along-side a hedge, occasionally tying it to 
the hedge. I should judge that it would be 
particularly fine as a covering for stone 
fences, The foliage is glossy and very at- 
tractive as well as the berries. There is no 
failure in cropping, as there is no black- 
berry more prolific—it is simply loaded with 
fruit. 

(5.) The Industry Gooseberry. 1 do not 
know why the gooseberry is less valued in 
this country than in England, unless it be 
that the larger and firmer sorts mildew in 
many localities. So far, at least, the gouse- 
berry is not popular. But we have in the 
Industry a really fine large berry, and one 
that seems as free from mildew as the 
Houghton and Downing. The color is a 
dark, rich red, and the berry is hairy, while 
the quality is very good, rich and sweet. 
The very extraordinary prolific character of 
our native sorts is fully equaled in the In- 
dustry. When Mr. Barry first sent this out 
he expressed a hope that it would revo- 
lutionize gooseberry culture in _ this 
country. It certainly ought to do a 
good deal to increase the popularity of the 
fruit. I think that it would be well to train 
this sort to single stalks and grow in a tree 
form. 


(6.) The Golden Queen Raspberry may be 





confidently planted by those who desire a 
handsome,delicious berry for home use. As 
a rule, dealers are shy of yellow berries, 
although private parties are quite glad to 
get a nice yellow berry forthe table. For 
canning it will not be popular, as the eye 
is consulted mainly in selecting for this 
purpose. The Carolina, at least the berry 
I have raised as Carolina, proved hardy, but 
not of first quality or size or flavor—indeed, 
a second-rate affair. The other yellows are 
either too soft for handling, or are not 
hardy. The Golden Queen seems to be quite 
as hardy as Cuthbert; and very much re. 
sembles that berry in cane and fruit. It is 
not a speculation, but a really good new 
thing. 

(7.) The Wilson Junior Blackberry was 
not over-praised or puffed; but is a truly 
valuable fruit. The quality is best of any 
sort [have grown. The berry is large and 
borne in immense quantities. It is not 
quite hardy; but in this locality if ina 
sheltered spot manages to stand some of 
our severest weather. But this is to be said 
of it that its canes are almost as slim and 
withy as a dewberry, so that it can be easily 
laid down and covered. For large planta- 
tions it is not hardy enough north of New 
York, but for a home garden it is capital. 

(8.) [am inclined to name one old thing 
among the new ones, because it has never 
been really well disseminated. A few years 
ago E. P. Roe sent out the Pride of the 
Hudson Raspberry. For some reason it 
was soon lost sightof. But I pronounce it 
fora home garden the finest red raspberry 
in size, flavor, color and enormous bearing 
that I have ever owned or seen, And I never 
saw any one eat it without the same opin- 
ion. It is indeed superb—and the wonder is 
it has not hada greatrun. For shipping it 
is notas fine as Cuthbert. 

(9.) I believe among our new strawberries 
no one is better than Bubach. Others may be 
good or possibly as good: but you may rely 
upon Bubach as sure to please you. Its 
size is very large; its shape almost as good 
as Cumberland; its tendency to heavy bear- 
ing unsurpassed, while the fruit fills out 
uniformly; its color bright; time of ripen- 
ing very early; colors all over evenly. ‘The 
leaves are very large and rich green and 
donot burn in the sun. Young plants 
hurry promptly into bearing while the 
growth is decidedly vigorous. I recommend 
this as so far as I can yet judge the best new 
berry for a home garden. The Jewell is 
good but too sour. I should plant four ber- 
ries for a home supply—Bubach, Cumber- 
land, Ontario and Sharpless. Jessie was so 
bound that we must wait a year longer to 
know really what its qualities are. It is 
every way ill-advised to try a large list of 
strawberries. Nearly all the highly adver- 
tise dsorts have good qualities,but drop out 
of sight because not better than others. 
The Cumberland is the ideal shape, so also 
Bubach and Ontario. Sharpless is ideal in 
size and quality. 

(10.) Among pears the Josephine de Ma- 
lines is not entirely new; but to nearly all 
pear growers itis new. The Josephine is 
every way worthy of being planted for a 
late keeping winter pear, larger and a great 
deal better than Lawrence, which will hard- 
ly keep later than the first of January. You 
will not be disappointed in the Josephine. 
Its.fruit is profusely*borne in clusters. The 
tree is hardy and not a rapid grower. The 
pear is a brown yellow, of good size and 
melting rich quality. I see that Dr. Meehan, 
in his Philadelphia nurseries,is making this 
pear one of his specialties. His commenda- 
tion of it is quite enough without a word of 
mine. 

(11.) I dare not speak with entire confi- 
dence of the new plums offered. But I 
think Ogden and Botan will prove entirely 
hardy, while Simoni and Pissardi are cer- 
tainly hardy, enduring any possible winter. 
I have had them in blossom but as yet no 
fruit. It is not necessary that Pissardi 
should give fruit tu make it desirable. It is 
by far the best of our purple leaved shrubs. 

(12.) I must now add twosplendid acquisi- 
tions to our garden vegetables. The first of 
these is King of the Lima Beans. I had 
given up one Lima bean after another as 
worthless. Dreer’s Improved, and half a 
dozen more “improved,” proved of no 
value—either too late or small pods and 
poor beans. I tried the King of Limas expect- 
ing nothing, but it is every way admirable. 
Mr. Vaughn seedman, of Chicago, sent mea 
packet of sweet potato pumpkin seeds. I 
put them in late and expected nothing in 
the way of good results. The result is a 
large number of enormous green striped 
gourd-shaped pumpkins or squashes which 
make the best pies and puddings 
ever eaten. I cannot commend this vegeta- 
ble or fruit too highly. The under-side is 
white; the upper striped white and green. 
It should be planted as early as possible. 





Among new things the above can all be 
counted, on as most admirable. I may 
properly name a few of my own cross-breeds, 
as I am not a dealer and do my work purely 
for the pleasure of it. (1.) A hybrid pump- 
kin of which I have sound specimens grown 
in 1886, still in a chamber. Some of the 
fruit of this year was usablein August; and 
it is now going to the stcreroom to stand by 
last year’s product. The quality is fine, the 
size about medium, sometimes large. (2.) 
Among my hybrid or cross-bred beans I 
have at last succeeded in fixing Lima blood, 
producing some very delicious prolific and 
early beans. My best cross of golden wax 
with two other sorts gives pinkish white 
beans, in a pod pure white, eight inches long 
and over one inch wide. Circumference of 
pod at times two inches and a half plump—a 
little over. Some of the pods are over eight 
inches in length. The whole thing isa solid 
mass of flesh when fit for cooking green. 
The bean is equally good shelled. I shall be 
able out of five hundred sorts to establish 
twenty of prime value. (3.) Among seed- 
ling grapes from Concord I have a grape 
very closely resembling Pocklington ; needs 
more testing. The field for seedling and 
hybrid grapes opens full of fascination. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 
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HOME HELPS. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





WITH the present fashion of rugs, stained 
or polished floors are so common it is well 
to know how to “ treat them at home.”’ By 
the various stains almogt any color or tone 
can be obtained, the materials are compara- 
tively inexpensive, and can be had at any 
painters’ supply store. 

The amount of stain required for sixteen 
square yards of flooring is usually about one 
quart, but some kinds of wood absorb more 
color than others. Before waxing or stain- 
ing a floor it should be freed from all cracks 
and unevenness, and rubbed perfectly 
smooth. Admit plenty of air while stain- 
ing, and allow three full hours for drying. 
Then apply the “‘size,”’ and allow to dry for 
at least three days, when apply a liberal 
coat of varnish. Stained floors are a failure 
unless generously varnished and well dried, 
as the color Wears off. 

TO WAX A FLOOR. 

Scrape half a pound of bee’s-wax into thin 
flakes, and pour over it enough turpentine 
to cover; let it stand all night, amdin the 
morning stir well. It should be about as 
thick as cream. A waxed floor requires 
polishing once or twice a week. 

TO POLISH WAXED OR HARD-WOOD FLOORS. 


Take one pound of yellow bee’s-wax and 
one-half pound of potash; boil one hour, un- 
til well mixed; strain through a cloth; put 
on with a wide, flat brush, hot; brush as 
soon as dry; have a brush made for the pur- 
pose—stiff, and very heavy, with long 
handle put on the side; use no oil. Keep 
the preparation on hand in case of any liquid 
touching and removing the wax. Wipe 
daily with dry flannel. 

TO STAIN PINE FLOORS. 


Use two-thirds unboiled linseed oil and 
one-third turpentine, with a little Japanese 
drier added. If dark brown is desired buy a 
can of Vandyke brown, or if a reddish 
brown is wanted get a can of burnt sienna. 
Mix the oil and turpentine with a little 
paint very gradually. It should be so thin 
that it will run readily. Lay it on witha 
good-sized brush, stroking the brush the 
way of the grain of the wood, which should 
show through, else it will look only a 
painted floor. 

Do not economize the liquid, and rub with 
a rag, to fill the crevices or remove any su- 
perfluous paint. Rub as liberally as pos- 
sible. A rich coloris obtained by a mix- 
ture of the two browns named above. The 
tone of the rugs to be laid down should be 
considered. 

To stain wood a mahogany color, use a 
wash of one part nitric acid to ten parts 
water. This will do for pine wood that does 
pot contain much resin. When the wood is 
thoroughly dry, shellac varnish will give a 
fine polish to the surface. A glaze of car- 
mine or lake will produce a rich rosewood 
finish. Turpentine extract of alkanet root 
gives a rich stain that admits of French 
polish. Asphaltum makes an excellent 
mahogany color on new wood, when thinned 
with turpentine. Another way to bring out 
a fine mahogany color is to use half a pint 
of nitric acid, a piece of alum half the size 
of an egg, and as much logwood as will give 
the desired shade. 

To stain wood for furniture and house- 
hold ornaments, cabinets, etc.: Procure five 
cents,worth each of burnt umber and boiled 
linseed oil. Pour asmall quantity ina shal- 
low dish; take a piece of flannel, dip in the 





oil first; then in the umber, and rub well 
into the wood; go over all the surface of the 
article to be stained in this way once; next 
day rub again with clear oil, and the result 
is well worth all the cost and labor. For 
rosewood take five cents’ worth of extract of 
logwood, dissolved in one pint of water; 
pulverize alum, and add a very little, stir- 
ring well; put in alum enough, a little at a 
time, to turn the solution a dark brown, too. 
much spoils the stain; now apply to the ar- 
ticle to be stained with a cloth; if too dark, 
add more water; when dry give one coat of 
oil, or if preferred, varnish. These are the 
simplest stains, and most like the natural 
wood colers. 

To clean oil-finished paint or hard wood 
use weak tea, almost cold, to remove the 


dust and discoloration, and then rub it over ~ 


with a flannel cloth dipped in furniture 
polish, made of one-third linseed oil, one- 
third turpentine, and one-third vinegar; 
shake it well together in a bottle and pour 
it into a saucer, and rub hard. It is a very 
satisfactory polish. A good and simple prep- 
aration for cleaning and polishing old 
furniture is the following: Into a clean 
vessel, over a moderate fire, put two ounces 
of white or yellow wax; when melted, add 
four ounces of turpentine, then stir until 
cool. when it is ready foruse. This mixture 
brings out the original color of the wood, 
adding a luster equal to that of varnish. 
Benzole will remove smoke from marble 
mantles, apply plentifully, and in a few 
moments rub off with a clean cloth. Marble 
should not be washed with soap, but kept 
clean with clear water. Powdered magnesia 
Will remove grease spots from marble by 
one or two applications. 

To remove ink stains from mahogany, 
apply carefully with a feather a mixture o¢ 
a teaspoonful of water and a few drops of 
niter, and rub quickly with a damp cloth. 





HEAVY AND LIGHT HORSES. 


THE fashion just now seems to be for 
heavy horses, and is no doubt justified by 
the necessity for them for drawing heavy 
loads and farm machinery. But bigness is 
not always desirable for itself alone. The 
largest horses must carry their own weight 
and exert a part of their strength in mere 
motion, so that allis not gain in their use. 
They need more feed to sustain their en- 
larged vital necessities, and when idle this 
increased consumption is a constant drain. 
There is a need for small horses and a large 
demand for the small ponies which sell for 


about thirty cents a pound for their live. 


weight. The rearing of these small ponies is 
very profitable and the sale for them is rapid 
enough to maintain the present high prices. 

Of thesmall breeds of horses this country 
has some natives with all the desirable quali- 
ties of the more costly imported ones. At least 
two breeds are small enough to supplant 
theforeign ponies. These are to be found 
on the barren sands of Sable Island and of 
the North Carolina shores, where a diet of 
sea-weed and beach shrubs, with occasional 
wreckage and exposure to the sweeping and 
bitterly cold storms which shake those lone- 
ly deserts, have given them a constitution 
unexcelled in hardiness and an ability to 
live upon the very hardest and sparsest 
fare. Here are opportunities for enterprise 
in bringing to the front modest merit and 
an unknown (to all but a few) kind of horses 
which have most excellent qualifications 
for all the uses to which ponies can be 
turned.—N. Y. Tribune. 


DISEASES OF POULTRY. 


THE frequent diseases of poultry are all 
due to mismanagement. Now starved and 
then crammed with food; housed in noi- 
some, damp, filthy sheds, or not housed at 
all, confined in coops for a month in the 
same spot, swarming with lice, deprived of 
water or drinking the drainage of the ma- 
nure piles; fed with insufficiently nutritious 
food, and when, consequently, troubled 
with the various ailments known as chicken 
cholera, dosed with alum, copperas, cam- 
phor, castor oil, oak-bark tea, sulphur, cay- 
enne pepper, patent pills, pain killer, condi- 
tion powders, soot, ashes, soft soap, and 
other “‘ physic,” they lie down in despair 
and die, they are talxed of opprobiously and 
the farmer kicks the survivors around the 
barnyard or wrings their necks when they 
are seeking nests on the haymow or in the 
mangers. Alas, how many good gifts of 
Nature are spurned by the impatient farm- 
er, and the prolific useful hen, which pays 
more profit on its cost and keep than any 
other property, is the worst abused of all. 
A good hen well kept will make an income 
of at least two dollars, and possibly five dol- 
lars per annum, and this is often more than 
a farmer makes from an investment of 


$1,000 in shares in silver and gold mines.— 
N, Y, Times. 
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WHEN TO SPREAD MUD ON 


GRASS. 


™ THE black mud from inlets and tidal-river 
flats is a valuable fertilizer, but it is most 
useful when it is rightly applied. If dug 
and at once spread it remains in hard lumps 
for years or requires much labor to pulver- 
oy he while if it is dug now and put in heaps 

be frozen and dried, it breaks down toa 
joes divided condition in which it can be 
spread evenly onthe land. For top-dress- 
ing early in the spring as much may be 
spread as can be conveniently prepared, the 
more the better, so that the grass or grain 
is not buried with it.—N. Y. Times. 
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PREPARING FENCE Posts.—Fence posts 
may ‘be rendered durable by steeping the 
lower parts of them in hot lime as follows: 
Make a pit, or trench, or trough, in which 
the posts are stood. on end; pack fresh 
quicklime under and between them; then 
pour in water to slack the lime, and leave 
}n posts in the lime for ten days. --N. Y. 
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GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per. Ton 
Soluble Pacific Guano i Gelade ale $38 00@40 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialities : 
Potato F ertilizer. ODEO ITS 45 00 


eat 
Stags iN I ae ee 
AA Ammoniated superphosphate 
. Sane 
Pelican Sone Fertilizer.... ........ 
George B. Forrester’s Specialties 
Corn or Wheat Manure............. 


Cc oe or Turnip Manure ....... 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Superphosphate 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone. 
u. 8. Phospnate........... 
Ground Bone.... . es 
Créscent tone..........0...- 
Potato Fertilizer. . 
Tobacco Fertilizer........ .......-. f 
suckwheat Fertilizer............... i 
Mapes ¥. and P. G. Co’s Specialities: 
Poenie: TANG. ..0s. .ccccnstadesiees 
Cern Manure............. 
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Ammonuiated Superphosphate.... . 
J. M. Pearson’s Specialties: 

Empire State Superpnosphate..... 

Emendo 


Read & Co.’s Specialties : 
Farmer’s Friend Fertilizer......... 
New York Soluble Bone............ 

Williams. Clark & Co.’s Specialties 
Americus Bone Superphosphate. .. 
Rovat Bone Phosphate.............. 
pmeviows Potato Fertilizer......... 
PF ee eres 
Americus Pure Bone Meal......... 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4%4 cents for Pot 

5@5A4M4 for Peart. 
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ty Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever Horse Pow- 
ers, Threshing Machines, Straw Fvegeevin Threshers, 


Bisk and Spring Tooth Hesrows, E ulky Horse 
Rakes, Cultivators, Feed M im Feed aon Grain 
Seeders, Corn Planters. Plow Sulkies, Hay 


Presses, etc., etc. Established 1 185 


Send for meet 
ed catalogue. o Be 


Wheeler & Melick Co.. Albany, N 


Kitchen Furnishing, 





COOKING UTENSILS, CUTLERY 


CHINA AND GLASS, 


EDDY'S REFRIGERATORS. 


Lewis & Conger, 


NOS. 601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 


NOS. 1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 
New York, 


THE 
“Beacon” Curtain Grate 


Grate patented August 17th, 1886. 
Design Copyrighted 








The CURTAIN GATE, with WEAVER’S patent 
Shaking and Dumping Attachment, is the most per- 
fect and practical grate ever offered the public. 

Kept by all first-class dealers. 


Brass Fenders, Andirons and Open 
Fire-place Fittings. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
MURDOCK K PARLOR GRATE co., 
Beacon St., 

Also New > means Agents for Trent Art T 


jles. 
Largest dealers in American and Foreign Tiles 4 
Facin ngs. Hearths and floors, 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to "Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 
BO. eh Haccltine, Warren, Pa” 
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DALY HAMMERLESS. DALY Us SUNS 
MANHATTAN HAMMERLESS. EPIEPER BREECH LOADERS. 
Send for Catalogue of Specialties. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
64 and 6&6 Chambers Street, New York. 
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Before Cold Weather. 


Wee Jacksan-&(O) 


(old Stand) 
Union Square, N. Y. 
Many New Models for This Season. 


Onlv Concern Having Their Own Foundry, 











HAIR BALSAM 


ond beautifies the hair. 
t growth, 


Promotes 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
i, Hale to its Youthful Color. 
scalp ee hair falling} 





sELORESTON, COLOGNE, 


Most Fragrant and Lasting of Perfumes, 25c. 
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—FOR— 


Ingestion ald Dyspepsia. 


ERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


Indigestion "Saat and Atonic r+ psia, Chronic 
and Gastro-Intestinal Catarrh, Cholera infantum, 
and in Convalescence from Acute Diseases. 

Over 5,000 Physiciaus have sent to us the most flat- 
tering opinions upon Digestylin as a remedy for all 
diseases arising from im pro r digestion. 

Itis nota secret reme ut a scientific prepara- 
tion, the formula of which i lain rinted on each 
bottle. Its — DIGEST fr R is created by 
acareful and Seep thd by of the ferments in 
manufacture. S very agreeable od big taste, and 
acceptable to ee most delicate con 

It will Complaint CURE CHOLE 
Summer © and : 


Give your children Doria. One bottle may save 
i ar from above diseases where t 


igestylin. Ast 
Large ttles. 


wM, KIDDER & co. 
MANUFACTURING € HEMISTS, 


Price. $1. 
e does not keep it. send one dollar 
Express prepaid. 





John Street, N. Y. 








HOTELS, HEALTH RESORTS, ETC. 


FI SBIDA Boom sickness and cold. T 
tourist h —— 


healthful No ves, 
houses he, and sale. DE Le Box Box Last N. Y. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has ‘“‘ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of one dollar each, or sent 
(postpaid) to any P.-O. in the United States, 
on the receipt of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents each. The usual price is $1.50. 








has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to amy a dress upon receipt of the very 
low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCI- 
PATION PROC TION,” by Ritchie. 
Size of Sheet, 26x36. 
Thesame, in Artist’s ed and attesied 
by F. B. Ca: ten thie Artist and A. H. 
Ritchie, the 2 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 
wre rye 


b occcasdultccccdnnpcdibecagnenh 00 
ee Ritchie, @ in Artist's Pr aes sesantioedh oy m doen esoedl [15 60 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8.GRANT. Size, 16x%.. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY WILSON. 

Bbsme, WEEE 2. «0 0c0ge celle cccc be dite sedthaeibecece 160 
ee hy wen te uted SCHUYLER COL- 1.00 
anes’ M. STANTON. Size, 16x20............ 1060 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20............. 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
Tre “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LIN- 

COLN.” By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound 


in Cloth. 360 pages. Price............s«0«+++ 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound 
Chott S Tae PRD dicks obs -cnneevenesedt>ocgnse 50 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York 


The Independent 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
Terms of Subscription 


PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





52 Wumbers Gpnns Babee... .cencninsecestcncsae $3 00 
39 (9 mos.) (postage GIDOK, 00 didenotmanch 225 
26 5 Cm cease eee te 150 
17 ‘ (4 mos.) t+ phe nemanscueen 100 
13 m (3 mos.) © Bh aadpaepnr eens 75 
4 « (1 month) ©: Bp iabebioee «case 30 
2 ” (2 weeks), «© | Speen lpsesoes 20 
1 Number (1 week), * s endeccnsedss 10 
One subscription two years. .........ccseesseesenes 5 60 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WROD icine cbs ccndecg sepcccceciscuscntccccceeness 00 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MAN cori cisicgy te) as seeee decksosesvossoens 7 00 
One subscription three years..............0ssss00+ 7 00 
Four subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
UIDROD, Karipwesicnnoine cccessccesseececousqvenest 8 50 
One subscription four years...........+ssseseceeee 8 50 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MR anrccokecedecnsissedccaccccedsensecndonses 10 00 
One subscription five years... .......+:-sesseeeees 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate invari- 

ably with one remittance. 

Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 


In order that any one so inclined may read a few 
consecutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and 
thus learn its value, we offer a month’s subscription 
as a “Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted 
by postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 
which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

(2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 

(2 Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money in a REGISTERED LETTER. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 


tection against losses by mail, and all postmasters are 
obliged to register letters whenever uested to do so. 
mittances by Postal Notes at the risk of the 


ma... 
No names entered on the subscription books with- 
SSUBNCHIB is ore > pants larly requested to note 
are particu’ a 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
—s on the yellow address label on the last page of 
© paper to renew two or three weeks 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
THE RECEIPT of the poner is a sufficient receipt 
for the ae subscri 
motes RENEW su 
in the date of sa ie 
eae attached to thi per, which change is made 
either the first or secon wee h 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the re- 
ceipt will be sent by mail. 
essrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Sti 
are our agents = London to receive subscriptions an 


advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT. 
New York City 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1887, 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THt INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering from 
our Club-List. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. 
Grainery Advortteemente. jas} Page& Business Notic 


5c. me 

4times (one month)....70c.| 4 times (one month). ...85c. 

| ew three months c.113 * (three “ )..-.80c. 

2% “ (six af} : six ws 5c. 
twelve “ \i0c.|52* twelve “ 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
TAME... . cccccccsecvcces 








52 


12 three months) 
be “ 


6 .“ 
52 “ (twelve 
READING NOTICES 





FTY CENTS A LIN 
GES AND TE “are mt exceeding four 
$1. Over t that, Twenty-five 
Payments for advertising may 4h A in advanes 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway New York 


Russesows NOoTIC 
MARRL 





82 (1376) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


| Osoker a Fae 











Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity,strengtn 


and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordt- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
muftitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
pn pe Sold only in cans, ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


SO MPANY, 106 Wall St,, N. Y. 


Fullencamp & Co, 
TAILORS, 


327 FIFTH AVENUE, 


New York 


OLTONS 


Between 32d and 33d 8ts., 


Select Flavors 
Select avors 
Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
THE BEST. Unequalled Strength for all. 
Thousands of gross sold. Winning friends 
_ SYERIWMERE. DEALERS TREBLE GALES WITH THER,” 








EN ey 


WILLIAMWILLER, SOLE MFR. 





EVERX Ss TONRD 
21010) SPOOL 


SILK. 
W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MID DLETOWN, 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, and 
1M Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, tron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants, Street Washers 
etc. 
WORKS FOUNDED IN 182. 
Highest medal awarded 
\'hem by the Universal Exhi- 
my vition at Paris, France, tp 
in67; Vienna, Austria, in 1673; 
and Centennial Exhibition 
si 


L ajt * r es- 
UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING 
wood, glass, china, papers, henner ee on ue 
reac (ul 
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| =COMFORT, 


HEALTH, 


ECONOMY. 


A Pretty Foot witha 
Perfect Fitting Shoe, 
is most desirable, and 
can be obtained by| 
wearing HOUGH 4&| 
FORD’S celebrated! 
shoes. 





HOUGH & FORD, 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 






At the two principal events of the vont the Work: hooting Caraival 
at 5 Wellington, lass., May 30th to June 3d, ry the Parker Gun won the teas tat 


Ask your dealer for 


* them, or send a pos- 


tal card to us for the 
address of firm selling 


our Shoes. 
HOUGH & FORD, 
Rochester, 


New York. 








THE 


PARKER GUN. 


the world, hel at New Orleans, La., Feb. !ith to 6th. Among the contes 
champions as Carver, Bogardus, C ‘ody, Stubbs, Erb and oth hers. or shooting Se 


PARKER BROS., mag Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 97 Chambers Street. 





Fine French China and Best Porcelain 


T LOW ICES, 
Fine Whe Tu Dinners ray’ ieces....$12 00 


Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 
low prices. 

ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 
Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on application. 
VERRINDER & DER BYSHIRE, 

uccesso! 
HADLEY’S, 1- 17 Cc caper Tustitate, N.Y.C. 
Orders packed and placed on car or steamer tree of 
charge. Sent on receipt of P. O. M. Order. 


If You Are Willing to Pay 
REASONABLE PRICES 


FINE SHOES, 


In all the Prevailing Styles, rl 
Sole OOMMON SENSE a Specialty, 


Go r0 


CANTRELL'S 


25 West 23d St., N. Y. 


cette. Dodd's SOG AGN: Boston 


FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
18 and 21 WEST 22d St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 
307 & 309 Wabash Avenue, | 


Established 1787. 


WILLIAM P. HOWELL, 


Importer, Manufacturer and Jobber. 


AMMUNITION, 


Guns, Rifles, Pistols ane Sportsmen’s 








Agent for Hazard’s Gunpowder, 
Fire Orackers, Fire Works, Flags, Lanterns, 
AND 


CELEBRATION GOODS GENERALLY. 
No. 205 PRONT STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for Catalogues and Discounts. 
Best Goods, Lowest Prices, 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Barrett, Nephews & Co., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, New York. 
DYE, CLEAN and REFINISH DRESS GOODS and 








| eg without rippiog. Send for Circular and 





You can Stamp more 


THE NEW WAY todostam 
ing, as Rak, in this — . ust 
discovered and copyri 
With it you can dos mplng ni Gay 
and not soil your hands, anc 

terial is Z TON and is Uys 
yenay. vE NE who a ¥7 
Rtamnping should learn to do it 

this wa, 





of stamping; 
and pad, pr’ ce 15 cts.; atl of ma 
terial for Stamping on PL Us sm, 
Felt, etc., 15 cts.; x of material 
for the new way, 25cts.; an Illus- 
trated Catalogue of new hoy 
panos Patterns, 10 cts. A 

k giving p plain and concise dire br “63 desl 
‘tows or cone, Ie eons and 









other Embroider 
With the | s thie | 
NEWS 

pieces for Be vier or Painting. 


wie made by means of this new invention. 
do stamping will find no trouble. IT IS 


1 set of Large Initials, 50c. 1 se 
Cloth or aide 


signs, for Tidies, 


tains many others equally as good, in allabout 200 G 


yresents a value of over $10.00 

e designing set, by mail, 
sauies aid. to any address. for 
of your friends to send with you and get your own OU 




























—- 
this beautiful pot 
theovtfit] bought of the 


ART EMBROIDERY DESIGNING PAT 


Daisies, for Scarf Ends, Tidies, etc., 25¢. 
} Beautiful Tinsel Design for Scarfs, Lambrequins, etc., 5c. 1 wide ranning Braiding Pattern, for Tinsel or 
Silk, 25c. Le for Pees Gan Lambrequ n, note» Ise pot. 5 
up and Saucer, Cream: , 
a for P illow Shanis, 50c. 1 Disk Pattern, en quser Tidies, etc., 10c. Denn fal Outline 
and Good Morning, f0% ‘star and 1 Anchor, for Sailor Collar, 10c. 1 Bun Llarge 
Spray of Golden Rod Roa, Ise. 1 Bouquet of Pond Lilies, 25¢. 1 Bunch of Wheat, 15c 
The above is a list of only a very few of the eo Gotu Tt are all 


With our new 1888 STAMPING OUTFIT 


1000 parieans | ror OnLy $1.00 


We guarantee this the largest and best Outfit ever offered. With it you can do all your own stamping. 


By Stamping for ones YOU CAN Sx: MONEY. 


You should buy this outfit and learn stamping. If you already have an outfit you will want this also, 


yn PATTERNS are desi 
You can SELECT $1.00 WORTH 
It teaches HOW TO S 
B CAUS It contains A SET OF OUR NEWLY INVENTED 
E E ART EMBROIDERY DESIGNING, PATTERNS 


ed EXPRESSLY for this outfit. 
of patterns in addition. 
TAMP without soiling your fingers. 


can learn the art of DESIG 
SINGTO Nye 


RY, You can +=. all 
the Oiherene kinds of needlework. 
Et Embroidery, 
tamping. a x] 
adorn your comes th bea 
articles. 
Choice new Stamp- 
ing patterns were 
designed for this “GUL and’ ar are 
ALO! INE WORT 
THAN ANY $1.00 OuTrit 
EVER OFFERED. 
alist of only afew of them, taken at 
random. In addition, you will have 
A COUPON, Good for 81.00 
worth of Pattern selected by 
if f jogue accom- 





Mig.Co.” 

N you can stamp thou- 
sands of beautiful 

to fill any poquitee space can be 








bouquet her 


ranged and stamped as easily asa ne ae oan ‘oon can be bb n4 rey a Seen bouque' 
= A BOO IK gives full instructions how to use them, and illustrates a great many beautiful designs which 
ith is HE’. gine and needs no experience. ay one ‘- can 







SATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE, 


EVERY ONE WHO DOES STAMPING. MUST HAVE IT, SOONER OR LATER. 
PARTIAL LIST OF A wr CHOICE PATTERNS, TAKEN AT RANDOM. 
t Small Letters, 35c. 2 sets Numbers, large and small, 25c. 


1 Branch of Roses for Scarf Ends, ‘lidies, etc., 25c. 


_ Bianket P: Sores. 2c. 1 Tray 
—. Bor wiand Tea ° Good Night 
ch of Sumac and Leaves, 25c. 


rforated ready to use. The Outfit con- 
PATT 


RNS 
All orders are filled promptly; there is no delay in our establishment, causin: 
BEAR IN MIN D.! disappointment, but Df many thousand Stamping Outfits sold by us, we have ye 
te hear of a dissatisfied customer. ay me Le a Li * many dealer 


their goods, this Outfit 
Ge eae above, including 
1.75. FOUR yo vey Led 


ON E DOLLAR}: Te sot E DOLLARS. Gett 


Note, Money ay or 


ae 
tien. Sead ail’ races to ~WORLD FG C0., 122 NASSAU U ST 1, NEW YORK. 


Remington 
STANDARD 


Typewriter 





THE NEW NO. 3 FOR WIDE PAPER 


We guarantee the superiority of our machines, 
Buy them with the privilege of re 
unbroken at any time within thirty days, C. O. 
D., for full price paid, if not absolutely sat- 
isfactory in every respect. Handsome il- 
lustrated pamphlet on application. Typewriter 
and Strenographers’ supplies of the finest qual- 
ity. 


| WYCKOFF SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 someeasicidbidatitin NEW YORE. 


AyEEN 


ao 


3end SIX Cents 
for a sample 








Indispensaole and economical. Made of cloth, and 
are comapheanty REVERSI — Correct styles. Per- 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR Ci co. 2% Kilby Bt., Boston, 
Mass. Illustrated | Catalogue fre: ” 
THE CHILTON PAINTS. 
are made of pure Linseed Oil and contain ‘no chemi- 
cals, water or benzine. These its on account of 
their durability prove the most economical, If your 
prices o Chilton Sianufacturing Company, if! Fulton 
ices on Jianulac om nD on 
St. N. ¥.. or 41 Milk St., Boston, Mass.’ 


w Appin & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury St. 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON. 











GLENWOOD B. RANGE. 








The celebrated Glenwood B. Ranges are at 
Fronent the most popular, and preferred bythe best 
fousekeepers. 
MADE BY 


WEIR STOVE COMPANY, 


Taunton, Mass- 


STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
‘*Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Wareroons : Steinway Hall, New York, 
WALTERS’ TIN, STEEL, ili 


GALVANIZED O COPPER ut Shingles, 


ake the 
Sig ate NALALA/ 
a YOUVE! 
CAALALALA 
DVO 













AAA tion, Send for 
Hiei Aa E Circulars. 

DL The National 

epuhoot Met talBect 


that tne oe etn 
weed 20TH ST., N. Y. 


VICTO BICYCLES. 


TRICYCLES 


Highest grade known. [Illustrated Catalogue free. 
OVERMAN WHEEL CoO., 








182—188 Columbus Avenue. Roston. Mass, 








Tum INDEPENDENT Press 2] AND 23 Ross StTREer 
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